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Some press notices 

" The most interesting additions to the literature of folk-lore which 
have come under our notice recently. Her first volume revealed the 
much-despised Australian black as the possessor of a rich vein of 
poetic humour, while the volume which has now reached us, ' More 
Australian Legendary Tales/ materially increases our respect for the 
aborigines of the island continent. As Mr. Andrew Lang, who con- 
tributes a scholarly introduction, says, quoting Rudyard Kipling, these 
backward friends of Mrs. Parker are • very much like you and me,' 
or rather, are our superiors in poetical fancy. Among the world's 
dreamers, the Australians, just escaping from the Palaeolithic age, were 
among the most distinguished." — St. James's Gazette. 

" Mrs. Parker has added to the gaiety of nations by this collection 
of Antipodean legends." — Saturday Review. 

" Extremely interesting and curious." — Antiquary. 

" To the ethnologist and folk-lorist this book is of great value, but 
its main use will probably be to provide new and original fairy tales 
for the juveniles." — Church Review. 

" Mrs. Parker has striven, and not unsuccessfully, to do for Australian 
folk-lore what Longfellow did in ' Hiawatha' for the North American 
tribes." — Sydney Morning Herald. 



Some Pre00 flOtfced {continued) 

" Children will delight in the stories as they do in Uncle Remus 
for the way in which the blacks speak of the birds and beasts as if 
they were men and women, and the carious little illustrations by a 
native artist are sure to take their fancy." — South Australian Register. 

"Not only a valuable contribution to folk-lore, but are singularly 
interesting for the quaint fancifulness of the Nature-legends, and as a 
proof that the wild men of that land deserve to occupy a somewhat 
higher position in the scale of intelligence than that which is generally 
attributed to them. Some of the metamorphoses are as beautiful as 
any of those immortalised by Ovid, who, as Mr. Andrew Lang says in 
his characteristically clever and happy introduction, would have found 
excellent materials in these fables." — The Westminster Gazette. 

"In her long and intimate relations with the native races the 
author appears not only to have won their confidence, but to have 
gauged their character in ways not possible to the ordinary traveller or 
globe-trotter, with the result that a fund of native humour and fancy 
was opened out to her of which these tales and legends and their 
predecessors are the delightful fruit." — The Manchester Guardian. 

"Show a poetic mysticism which is an interesting trait of the 
native Australian mind. Issued in such attractive form they should 
secure a wide field." — Bookman. 

" Mrs. Parker is doing very good service to folk-lore, and the more 
so as she steadily adheres to her determination to tell the tale as it was 
told to her. An Australian folk-tale is, as is natural, almost always 
one which shows us the rude attempts of primitive man to account for 
various phenomena of nature and the wonder of his own existence." — 
Athenaum. 

" The poetic and imaginative quality of these tales will surprise 
readers who are chiefly impressed by the savagery and the degraded 
condition of the Australian blacks." — The Australasian. 

" Deux recits, Tun ou la description des rites d' initiation se mele a 
des traditions totemiques et a des legendes de metamorphoses, l'autre 
qui est un conte relatif a un sorcier faiseur de pluie ont une particuliere 
importance. II faut signaler encore l'existence, dans ce recueil de 
quelques contes a demi facetieux et de ventables petits romans de la 
vie sauvage ou apparalt dans toute sa tragique misere l'existence des 
indigenes dont la pensee est tendue tout entiere vers la recherche de la 
nourriture. Le livre de Mrs. Langloh Parker est ecLite 1 avec une sobre 
et charmante elegance ; il est precede d'une spirituelle et alerte preface 
de M. Andrew Lang. Ce livre, qui fait grand honneur a celle qui en a 
concu la plan et qui l'a executl, rendra a la mythologie comparee de 
reels services." — Revue de VHistoire des Religions, 
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PREFACE 

In 1889 I contributed a competitive essay upon the Australian 
Aborigines to the Royal Society of New South Wales, for which 
I was awarded the Society's medal and a prize. The present 
work is based upon that essay, and I desire at the outset to 
express my warm thanks to the Society for courteously per- 
mitting me to make free use of its contents. 

But while following the lines of the former work, continued 
investigation and access to fresh materials have enabled me to 
amend, modify, elaborate and add much that is new. 

As a warrant for venturing into the field of Australian 
anthropology, I may explain that when a youth I was engaged 
in station life in the Burnett District, Queensland, in which 
neighbourhood for a period of seven consecutive years I was in 
intimate touch with the Kabi tribe. As the fruit of that 
intimacy I wrote an account of the tribe (containing a gram- 
matical sketch and vocabulary) which is incorporated in the 
late Mr. E. M. Curr's large work on the Australian Eace. 
During the past ten years I have extended my studies to the 
aboriginal tribes as a whole. 

Compelled by the logic of facts, I have had to take up a 
new position on various important points upon which at first 
I had accepted the views of others who had preceded me 
in writing on the aborigines, especially those of my friend 
Mr. Curr. 

Mr. Eyre's theory (endorsed by Mr. Curr and generally 
holding the ground), that the first settlement was in the north- 
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west, and that the distribution of population was effected by 
the original stream of people crossing to the south of Australia 
in three broad separate bands, I have found untenable. The 
distribution of language proves that settlement was first in the 
north-east, for there the lines of language converge. 

In my paper in the Proceedings of the Royal Society of 
New South Wales 1889, I demonstrated as I had never seen 
done before, that the language of the extinct Tasmanians was 
the substratum of Australian languages, leading to the con- 
clusion that the Tasmanians were the first occupants of Australia, 
and settling, I hope, a question which had previously been in 
doubt, viz., the relation of the Tasmanians to the Australians. 
Further research confirms the view then advanced. 

The amalgamation of two races I offer as a probable ex- 
planation of the existence of two primary exogamous classes 
throughout at least the greater part of Australia, and pre- 
sumably throughout the whole. 

My account of Australian Cave Paintings is an expansion of 
a paper which appeared in the Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute for 1893. 

I attach special importance to the linguistic portions of this 
work. The classification of Australian languages is new, and 
based upon a comprehensive study of them. That Australian 
words have a history, and are not mere arbitrary sounds, is, I 
trust, clearly proven. I have shown how some of them have 
passed from one end of Australia to another, and have traced 
their changes. I hope that the original and systematic treat- 
ment of the Australian numerals will be acceptable and the 
vocabularies helpful to philologists. 

Obligations have usually been acknowledged in loco. To 
Mr. E. M. Curr's work I am specially indebted. 

Authorities for the vocabularies are all given. Several cor- 
respondents have contributed valuable information as well as 
vocabularies, in response to printed queries. I heartily thank 
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all informants for the help they have rendered. I have digested 
the materials and mentioned peculiar facts. To publish all that 
has come to my hands would be too expensive an undertaking ; 
what is unpublished I shall preserve, cherishing the hope that it 
may see the light at some future time. 

JOHN MATHEW. 

The Manse, Cobubg, Victoria. 
December 6, 1898. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE ORIGIN OF THE AUSTRALIAN RACE 

Origin, old designation Papuans — Dr. Lesson's theory — M. de 
Quatrefages' — Dr. Latham's view — Mr. E. M. Curr's — Dr. Topinard's 
— The writer's, first inhabitants Papuan — Dravidian immigration — 
Malay immigration. 

In entering upon a study of the Australian aborigines, the 
question " Who are they ? " meets one upon the very threshold. 
Is the common belief correct that the lowly barbarians whose 
last vestiges are now rapidly melting away are the real indi- 
genes ? or is their being so called the result of hasty careless 
observation and imperfect knowledge ? To call them the abori- 
gines is convenient, especially as they have from their first 
appearance in history been so called, and as at a first view they 
seem homogeneous and without rival claimants to the dis- 
tinction ; but it will be easy to prove that the title does not 
strictly belong to them. 

At the time when the Australian continent was known as 
New Holland, its inhabitants were loosely designated Papuans. 
In an old ethnological atlas in my possession they are classed 
among the Malays. After British settlement, observers among 
the colonists, by comparing the natives with typical Melanesians, 
could readily perceive very marked physiological differences, and 
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some colonial writers hit upon the hypothesis that the Austra- 
lians were of mixed Papuan and Malay blood. The evidence in 
support was only the geographical position of Australia and 
the physical features of its people superficially scanned, and 
was so slight as to leave the allegation little more than a bare 
assumption. How, when, or where the fusion took place, if not 
insoluble, was not attempted to be solved. 

The quite recent theory of Dr. Lesson, clearly and confi- 
dently stated, is almost identical with this dimly conceived 
one, but is better substantiated. On physiological grounds 
Dr. Lesson* denies that the Australians have anything in com- 
mon with the people of India, and he argues that in Australia 
and Tasmania three different races have combined, two of- these 
being black, the other light brown or yellow (jaunc). One of 
the black races was of short stature and brachy cephalic or 
mesaticephalic, the other tall and dolichocephalic, while the 
third or yellow race was hypodolichocephalic. The Tasmanians 
he regards as the issue of the two first, the Australians of the 
two last. The brachycephalic race he identifies^ with the 
Negrito, the dolichocephalic with the Papuan, and the fair race 
with the Malay. His conclusion is based almost exclusively 
upon premises derived from craniometry, which, according to 
Huxley, is of little or no value for determining racial origin. 
The craniometrical difference, however, is very marked. There 
are three skulls of Tasmanian aborigines in the museum at 
Launceston. Two belonged to men of short stature ; the third 
belonged to an aboriginal criminal whose height was over six 
feet. Compared by simple inspection, the last differs strikingly 
from the other two, being flattened at the sides and singularly 
elongated from front to back. 

M. de Quatrefages held that the Tasmanians were a pure 
distinct race. A careful study of what is preserved of the 
Tasmanian language suggests that, although phonologically it 
is uniform, there are some indications that a close analysis 
might resolve its constituents into two etymological elements ; 
and this may yet be done without proving that the original 
possessors of these elements belonged to different races. By 
combining the craniometrical and philological evidence, a good 

\Dr. A. Lesson, "Les Polyngsieos," Paris, 1880, vol. i. p. 104. 
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deal of support is given to Dr. Lesson's view that the Tas- 
manians were sprung from two dark races ; but as this conclu- 
sion is uncertain, little or no stress will be laid upon it in this 
work. 

The propinquity of Tasmania to the mainland naturally 
suggests the inference that both regions were at first peopled by 
the same race. Many accept this view off-hand without being 
aware how serious the objections are which it raises. Mr. Davies, 
quoted by Mr. R. Brough Smyth,* indicates King George Sound 
as the part of Australia whence the Tasmanians set forth, but 
no proof is given. Dr. Latham mentions the same theory, and 
gives some glossarial affinities, the validity of which as evidence 
the late Mr. E. M. Curr,f in his work " The Australian Race," 
very severely shakes, showing that a number of the words com- 
pared are not authenticated, and that of authenticated words 
only one of those given by Latham is represented in both 
Australian and Tasmanian speech. But Dr. Latham himself 
pronounces against concluding close relationship of races from 
contiguity of their abodes, and, by suggesting stronger affinities 
between the New Caledonian and Tasmanian tongues than 
between Australian and Tasmanian, leads his readers to prefer 
thinking that the migration to Tasmania had come by way of 
New Caledonia rather than from the mainland. 

That a true relationship subsists between the Australians 
and the Dravidians of India is now admitted by various capable 
investigators on grounds too firm to be successfully controverted, 
as I cannot help thinking, notwithstanding Dr. F. Mtiller's stout 
assertions to the contrary. 

One of the latest theories of the origin of the Australians is 
that advanced by Mr. E. M. Curr. He follows Mr. Hyde Clarke 
in citing resemblances between African and Australian words. 
Mr. Curr J concludes that the Australians and Tasmanians were 
respectively distinct offshoots from the African race; that the 
present occupants of Australia are its aborigines, and are so 
homogeneous that the founders of the race may all have arrived 
in the one canoe. He is at great pains to prove that Australia 
was never inhabited by the same race as the Tasmanians sprang 

* "Aborigines of Victoria," Introd. p. lxx. 

t " The Australian Race," vol. ill. pp. 600 ct atq. 

t Ibid. vol. i. p. 189 ; vol. ill. p. 604. 
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from, that in fact the Australians and Tasmanians have never 
met since first one of the branches was severed from the parent 
Negro stock. 

The conclusions of Dr. Topinard,* derived mainly from a 
study of physical and physiological characters, while, as regards 
the mongrel constitution of the Australian race, corroborative of 
the theory of origin here enunciated, confess to the presence of 
such great difficulties on the question of origin, and show so much 
perplexity and uncertainty, that they may well be quoted as a 
warrant for marshalling such a mass of evidence as follows in sup- 
port of the original occupation of Australia by the ancestors of 
the Tasmanians. He says " the Tasmanian type is separated 
in a most remarkable manner from all the neighbouring types, 
negroes or others." The Tasmanians are " absolutely sui generis" 
Some skulls appeared to be the product of a cross between the 
Melanesian and the Polynesian, but the Tasmanians " had a 
special physiognomy of their own." " The Australian type is 
no less paradoxical." " Is the Australian type a pure one ? " he 
asks. " We thought that before the present race of Australians 
there must have existed on their continent a race much inferior 
still, of whom the individuals with woolly hair and the ugly, 
deformed tribes were the descendants." " It is clear that the 
Australians might very well be the result of a cross between 
one race with smooth hair from some other place and a really 
negro or autochthonous race. The opinions expressed by Mr. 
Huxley are in harmony with this hypothesis. He says the 
Australians are identical with the ancient inhabitants of the 
Deccan." On the other hand, Topinard thinks that the few 
examples of woolly hair in the north " might be accounted for 
by the immigration of Papuans from New Guinea, and in the 
south by the passage over to the other side of Behring 
{sic for Bass) Strait of some Tasmanians to the continent." 
"We are still in ignorance as to whether the present Aus- 
tralian race took its origin on the spot with the characters 
that we admit as belonging to it, or whether, on the contrary, 
it was altogether constituted in Asia, or whether it is a cross 
race; and in that case, of what elements it is composed." 
He has, therefore, no thought of the Tasmanians as the autoch- 

* Dr. Paul Topinard, " Anthropology " (English Trans.). London : Chap- 
man and Hall, 1890, pp. 500-505. 
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thones of Australia. He leaves the origin an open ques- 
tion. 

The present writer entertains the hope that this work will 
contribute to its solution. Topinard considers that no fewer 
than seven races of India and one of Ceylon are identical with 
the Australian, a most valuable support to the hypothesis 
presented here. 

The theory which the writer enunciates accounts for the 
difficulties which give rise to these divergent views, and may 
be stated briefly as follows : Australia was first occupied by a 
people, a branch of the Papuan* family, and closely related to 
the Negroes. They came from the north, in all likelihood from 
New Guinea, but whether from there or any other island of th e 
Eastern Archipelago is a matter of indifference and impossible 
to decide, as probably at the time of their arrival the islands to 
the north were all inhabited by people of the same blood. 
These first-comers, the veritable Australian aborigines, occupied 
all the continent, and having spread right across to the southern 
shores, they crossed what is now Bass Strait, but which at 
that distant date may have been dry land, and their migration 
terminated in Tasmania. 

Then followed one invasion, if not two, by hostile people. 
The un-Papuan element now discernible in the Australian race 
is not the trace of one pure race, but is composite, the con- 
stituents being Dravidian* and Malay* blood. Of these the 
Dravidian was the first to arrive, the Malay coming later, and in a 

* The three racial terms employed by the writer as distinguishing the 
constituent elements of the Australian race may be explained here once for 
all. Papuan is applied not in its narrowest application (dark New Guinean), 
but as the equivalent of Melanesian, and is meant to include the Tasmanian 
Aborigines as the vanguard of the race in the south. The writer is not awaie 
that an absolute necessity exists for separating the Tasmanian from the 
Papuan, as Topinard does, making it a collateral distinct branch of the Negro 
family. Hence the Tasmanian Papuans are invariably referred to in this 
volume as the substratum of the present Australian race. That in them 
there may be a strain of Negrito blood is not questioned ; on the contrary, 
I incline to that opinion. Dravidian is not to be understood as indicating 
the direct descent of Australians from Dravidians (or Dravirians), but rather 
that one strong strain of the Australian people is of common origin with the 
Dravidians of India and their congeners. Malay refers generally to the 
people of that race to the north of Australia without distinguishing nation- 
ality. Proof will be given of intimate connection between Sumatra and t he 
north-west of Australia. The superior physique of the Battaks may account 
for that of the natives in the north of Australia. 
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desultory way by detachments at irregular intervals. It is more 
convenient than accurate to designate one of these components as 
Dra vidian; it would be more precise to speak of it of the same stock 
as the Dravidian. There are features observable in Australian 
marriage laws and indelibly fixed in Australian language which 
attest a real affinity between the Australians and the people of 
Southern and Central India. The different batches of invaders 
may have had different landing-places. Mainly from linguistic 
evidence I incline to think that the people, who for convenience 
may be called Dravidians, first touched on the north-east coast 
of Queensland. It seems to me that this ingredient of the 
population came not in one boatload, but in an uuintermittent 
stream for many years, probably being forced southwards by 
the attacks of a more powerful race. Coming as a later off- 
shoot from the first home of humanity, this invading band was 
of higher intelligence and better equipped for conflict than the 
indigenes of Australia. Physically they were more lithe and 
wiry and of taller stature. They were lighter in colour, though 
a dark race, less hirsute, and the hair of their head was per- 
fectly straight Their language was dissimilar in phonology, 
and differed greatly in vocabulary from that of the indigenes. 
There is a natural highway easily traversed across Australia from 
the north-east to the south and south-west, by first ascending 
the rivers on the north-eastern watershed, and then descending 
those on the southern watershed until they converge about Lake 
Eyre. If we suppose the Dravidian invaders to have gained the 
extreme north-east coast of Queensland, thence they would 
rapidly pour south-westward in a strong stream, fighting their 
way with the aboriginal population, part of which they would 
absorb— chiefly by the capture of women — part they would 
destroy, the remainder would keep retiring. The stream of 
invasion would here and there send forth branches which, 
reaching the coast at various points, would rebound and eddy 
backwards. 

As regards Malay incursions, while there may have been a con- 
tinuous intercourse between Malays and Australians on the north 
chiefly to the west of the Gulf, there are not wanting indications 
of occasional descents of Malay parties — even on the east coast 
— forming, if not colonies, at least centres of influence, which 
have left unquestionable traces on the Australian language. 



THE ORIGIN OF THE AUSTRALIAN RACE T 

The theory of occupation which I have sketched differs 
widely from that propounded by Mr. Curr, who supposes that 
one boatload of people might have been the progenitors of the 
whole race. Following Mr. E. J. Eyre, he assumes that the 
landing was made near Port Darwin, and that afterwards the 
aborigines were by pressure of circumstances divided into three 
main advancing lines, two taking the seaboard in opposite 
directions, and the third penetrating into the interior, all three 
meeting again on the south and south-east coast. 

Mr. Bonwick's theory differs toto ccelo from Mr. Curr's. He 
posits the existence of a great southern continent as Dumont 
d'Urville did, only Mr. Bon wick's continent would require to be 
more extensive, girdling almost the whole Southern Hemisphere, 
embracing the West Indies on the one side and the Chatham 
Islands on the other. Over all this vast continent people of 
Negro blood ranged, and were finally separated and isolated by 
a general depression and submergence of most of the land in 
the ocean. Both the Papuan and Australian branches of the 
Negro family advanced from west to east, reaching their per- 
manent home at a time before Tasmania was sundered from the 
mainland. Tlte Papuans may have moved freely between both 
lands, but the Australians touched on the south-west of the 
mainland and spread northwards and eastwards. Mr. Curr and 
Mr. Bonwick are almost diametrically opposed as to direction of 
settlement. 

We may be disposed willingly enough to adopt Mr. Hooker's 
theory, based on botanical considerations, and called in by Mr. 
Bonwick as corroborative testimony, that the southern continent 
was once of much greater area than it now is (Mr. Wallace holds 
a similar opinion *), but it can only be a last resort to account 
for the distribution of races by the submergence of hypothetical 
regions. It will be conclusively shown in this volume that the 
main stream of population entered Australia on the north-east 
and crossed in a south-westerly direction. 

* " The Malay Archipelago," p. 593. 
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THE INDIGENES OF AUSTRALIA PAPUAN 

The Primitive Papuan base — Evidence from physiology contrast 
between Australians and Tasmanians — Statements re mixture of 
races: Mr. Jardine's, Rev. George Taplin's — Negro appearance of 
natives in the west — Appearance of blacks in north Australia — 
Shape of nose— Argument from mythology and tradition — Eagle and 
crow — Eagle and mopoke — Mr. McLennan on traditions of primitive 
man — Scripture metaphors — Heraldry — Australian classes, eaglehawk 
and crow— Mr. A. W. Howitt on classes — Eaglehawk and little owl — 
Apotheosis of heroes — Argument from implements— Stone tools — 
Clubs — Climbing-ropes — Argument from customs — Argument from 
language— Common phonology — Papuan lingual traces in Australia — 
Tasmanian speech crossed over from Victoria — Numerals — Idioms — 
Pronouns — Analogies — Tasmanian and New Caledonian. 

Having expressed the conviction that the aborigines of Australia 
were Papuan, and that they were the ancestors of the Tasmanian 
race so recently extinct, I now propose to verify this hypothesis 
by presenting converging lines of cumulative evidence. There 
are proofs adducible from physiology, mythology, implements, 
customs and language, some more decisive and striking than 
others, but when combined so varied and powerful as, I think, 
to render my position incontestable. 

EVIDENCE FROM PHYSIOLOGY. 

The argument most obvious and first suggested for identity 
of origin of two nations is contiguity of habitation, and if con- 
siderations were just as favourable to the conclusions that the 
Tasmanians had sprung from the mainland as from any other 
place, proximity might be called in to turn the balance. Proxi- 
mity of abode is here mentioned as a 'favourable presupposition 
to racial affinity, and with this brief notice it can be passed over 
as unnecessary argument and open to the objection of being 
sometimes misleading. 
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With Peron and many others, the most powerful argument 
against deriving the Tasmanians from their neighbours across 
the Strait has been the extraordinary difference in appearance. 
Descriptions of the physique of the Tasmanians vary exceedingly, 
so much indeed that it might easily be imagined that the writers 
had seen people of races physically as unlike as the Kafirs and 
the Bushmen. But similar divergence of impression is to be 
found regarding the appearance of the Australians. One writer 
will describe them as emaciated,, undersized, disproportioned 
creatures hardly human; another will describe them as light 
but muscular, firmly knit men about as tall as Europeans. 
Much depends upon the subjective standard of comparison, the 
tribe met with, the number and circumstances of the individuals 
seen, and the season of the year. 

By a most careful comparison of various accounts of both 
races, and judging from personal observation of the Australians, 
I am convinced that the obvious physical differences narrow 
down to these : * that as compared with the natives of the con- 
tinent the islanders were on the average of shorter stature, of 
slightly darker complexion, and had hair of very different 
quality. The objections which these differences raise to com- 
munity of origin dissolve in the prospect to those who accept the 
view, that upon the aboriginal Australian stock there was grafted 
a strong Malayo-Dravidian shoot, for the effect of this graft is 
of itself sufficient to explain the ultimate divergence of feature. 

The average height of the Australian male may be set down 
as 5 ft. 5 in. or 5 ft. 6 in., while that of the Tasmanian was 
only about 5 ft. 2 in. to 5 ft. 5 in.f Any one who has seen 
much of the Australian blacks cannot have failed to observe the 
great disparity in stature to be found among them, whether as 
comparing together individuals of one tribe or individuals of 
different communities, their height as well as general physique 
being dependent upon descent, climate, food-supply. I remember 
meeting with a tribe on the Nogoa River in Queensland, which 
seemed to me a remarkably fine body of people, both for stature 
and for strength of build surpassing any natives I had seen else- 

* The object here is mainly to refute Mr. Curr's arguments for holding that 
the Australians and Tasmanians were two absolutely distinct races, hence the 
peculiar cranial differences are not referred to. 

t Bonwick, " Daily Life of the Tasmanians," p. 119. 
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where. We are told also that in some parts in the extreme 
north the natives are conspicuous for their height.* 

When communities are examined in detail, it is found that a 
man's height will range from about 5 ft. to about 6 ft. 1 in. in 
the same tribe. I recall a singular example of this extreme 
difference in the case of two brothers, sons of the same mother 
at least. They belonged to the Kabi tribe, occupying the head 
waters of the Mary River, in Queensland. The younger brother, 
named Kilkaibriu, became a strapping fellow of about 6 ft., the 
elder brother, Kagariu, was very little over 5 ft. high, and about 
as unprepossessing, from a European point of view, as it were 
possible to conceive, in which respect no Tasmanian could surpass 
him. He came into public notice as Johnny Campbell, the bush- 
ranger, and after a singularly daring and villainous career, ended 
his days on the gibbet at Brisbane. Taken by itself, this great 
diversity of stature among Australians might only be regarded 
as something abnormal, but when joined with other evidence 
does it not form a link in the chain upon which hangs the 
hypothesis of their descent here advanced ? The offspring of a 
union between the Australian Papuans and people of greater 
stature would probably exceed in height the pure aborigines 
represented by the Tasmanians, and among posterity sprung 
from two or three distinct races differing from each other in 
average stature, uniformity of height would hardly be expected, 
so that fact and theory coincide in this particular. 

It is freely admitted that the inhabitants of the island 
differed physically from those of the mainland in important 
particulars ; the difference, however, may be easily exaggerated. 
Strange that the colour of the Tasmanians should already be a 
matter of dispute. Mr. E. M. Curr f describes it as a sooty- 
black. A like opinion is given by Mr. Jas. Barnard, who had 
seen them, and calls their colour bluish-black.} The busts in 
the Melbourne Public Library are almost jet-black. Topinard § 
describes it as a chocolate-black, which corresponds fairly with 

* The Woolna tribe are described as a fine race. My friend, Mr. Joseph 
Bradshaw, saw two women who were each 5 ft. 10 in. in height, and a young 
man 6 ft. 4J in. 

t "The Australian Race," vol. ill. p. 603. 

$ " Report of the Australian Association for the Advancement of Science," 
Melbourne, 1890, p. 598. 

§ " Anthropology," p. 501. 
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the complexion of the natives in the painting by Mr. Dowling 
in the Launceston Museum. Mr. Dowling was a high-class 
painter, .and as he painted from life I think his representation 
may be relied upon. Following him therefore, the contrast 
alleged by Mr. Curr between the sooty-black skin of the 
Tasmanians and the brownish-black of the Australians entirely 
disappears. The skin of both was brownish-black but uniform 
in the Tasmanians, and with marked differences of shade in 
the Australians, sometimes being copper-coloured, especially 
in children. Along the maritime lands of Australia on the 
east, south, and west, the colour in many cases is very dark. 

The people of both nations had luxuriant heads of hair. 
Some have called the hair of the Tasmanians woolly, others 
deny that it could properly be so called, and aver that.it was 
rather excessively curly. The hair of the head was very 
abundant and generally grew in long thin ringlets. The 
hair of the continental people is, on the contrary, mostly wavy 
on the head, but often straight, and occasionally so curly as to 
resemble woolly hair, while the beard has invariably a great 
tendency to curl. As telling against the common origin of 
these peoples, a strong point is made of the difference in the 
quality of the hair. Mr. Curr has said * of the Australians that 
their hair is " sometimes straight and at others wavy, but never 
woolly," and in the next sentence that the hah* of the Tasmanians 
was woolly. 

As a matter of fact, neither race had the hair woolly in the 
same sense as the Negro's hair is woolly, and yet the Tasmanians 
might be called in a sense woolly (or wool-like), and there are 
cases where a kind of woolly hair has been noticed among the 
Australians. To corroborate the latter statement I have only 
to refer to Mr. Curr's own work.t Of a tribe of blacks in the 
BunyaMountains, the present writer, who contributed the account, 
says that there were one or two cases of woolly hair. The hair 
of one of them, named Warun, was so woolly that he used to be 
teased in consequence and nicknamed "Monkey" (sheep) and 
" Wool" much to his vexation. 

Mr. Jardine X (the explorer, I presume) speaks of two types 
of Australians, one approaching a copper-colour, the other black. 

* •* The Australian Race/' vol. iii. p. 603. f Ibid. p. 153. 

t Mr. R. Brongh Smyth's "The Aborigines of Victoria," vol. i. p. 19. 
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He says the true Australian aborigines are perfectly black, with 
generally woolly heads of hair. He speaks also of features of a 
strong Jewish cast, about which more will be said below. Major 
Mitchell * saw some natives with a sort of woolly hair, and Mr. 
Stanbridge speaks f of isolated cases of woolly hair among the 
men. By the courtesy of a friend I have in my possession the 
photograph of a black boy whose hair was of the quality generally 
called woolly ; his name was Wellington, and he belonged to the 
Culgoa River, New South Wales. 

In his " Daily Life of the Tasmanians," Mr. Bonwick says,} 
regarding them, that their hair was not woolly nor like that of 
thfe Negro* He cites the opinion of Dr. Pruner Bey, that two 
specimens examined resembled the hair of the New Irelanders. 
If Mr. Curr can hold that, notwithstanding the straightness of 
his hair, " the Australian is by descent a Negro with a strong 
cross in him of some other race," there should be no difficulty, on 
the score of difference of hair, in the way of our regarding him as 
descended from the Austral Papuan or indigenous Australian, 
with a strong cross of two other races, both straight-haired. 

The opinion of the Rev. Geo. Taplin, an observer of large 
experience, is very noteworthy. He says,§ " there is a remarkable 
difference in colour and cast of features ; some natives have light 
complexions, straight hair, and a Malay countenance, while 
others have curly hair, are very black, and have the features 
Papuan. It is therefore probable that there are two races of 
aborigines" My own theory was formed before I had read 
this; and besides, Mr. Taplin merely reiterates a supposition 
based certainly upon personal experience, but already pro- 
pounded by earlier New South Wales writers, || and, apart from 
difference of appearance just quoted, he puts forth no proof of 
his statement. 

The conclusion of so well qualified an authority that there 
are probably two races of aborigines in South Australia is in 
direct conflict with that of Mr. Huxley, who thinks that the 
natives of the southern and western portions of Australia are 



* Mr. R. Brough Smyth's " The Aborigines of Victoria," vol. L p. 18. 
t Ibid. p. 15. t " Daily Life of the Tasmanians," p. 106. 

§ " Native Tribes of South Australia," p. 129. 

H Mr. Taplin regarded the Narrinyeri as descended from Polynesians and 
Papuans, and may have been the first to propound this special derivation. 
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the most homogeneous of all savages. Observation is certainly 
against Mr. Huxley, with whose opinion the statement of Dr. A. 
Lesson * may be compared, " the individual variations are too 
great, the stndy of the crania shows typical differences too 
accentuated for it to be possible to admit the unity and purity 
of the Australians." 

The occurrence of strongly contrasted complexions, copper 
and almost jet black in the same tribe, is exceedingly common. 
Some of the fairer skins are accompanied by light-coloured hair, 
whether faded or natural. At Beemery Station, between Bourke 
and Brewarrina, the family of the leading black were very fair 
and had long straw-coloured hair. I have heard of similar cases 
elsewhere, and have known one or two in southern Queensland. 

Mr. Bonwick f quotes Mr. Earl as saying, regarding Coburg 
Peninsula, in the north-west of Australia, " the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants of this part of Australia very closely resemble the Papuans 
of New Guinea, or, which is almost the same thing, the aborigines 
of Van Diemen's Land " ; and on the next page Mr. Oldfield 
is credited with stating that the Papuan race is still showing 
through the Australian in a part of West Australia; "the 
tribes," he says, " inhabiting the country from Murchison River 
to Shark's Bay possess more characteristics of the Negro family 
than the aborigines of any part of Australia." To the above 
evidence, attesting the greater prominence of Papuan characters 
in West Australia, let the following be added to show the 
existence of a decided Papuan fringe, at least on the south- 
eastern and western coasts, with a departure from it landwards 
and in the north. 

Of some fishing tribes, Mr. Curr says } that they have very 
frizzy hair. Mr. A. W. Howitt, speaking of Cooper's Creek 
blacks, says § " the aborigines do not differ much in appearance 
from the coast blacks, but their hair is straighter, and I think 
they are slighter in build ; the curly hair so often seen on the 
Darling and Murray and elsewhere is not common." 

Mr. Curr quotes Mr. Paul Foelsche as saying, respecting the 
blacks of Northern Australia: "The majority of the men are 

* Dr. Lesson, " Les Polynesians," Paris, 1880, toL i. p. 104. 

t " Daily Life of the Tasmanians," p. 262. 

t " The Australian Race," vol. i. p. 39. 

§ Mr. R. Brough Smyth's " The Aborigines of Victoria," roU ii. p. 301. 
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well built, but the skin is smooth and the stray covering of hair 
all over the body, so often met with in the south, is almost 
absent on the north coast .... the growth of hair on the face 
is very scanty."* As the character of the present Australian's 
hair is usually wavy, often curly and sometimes woolly, and as 
there is a special tendency to waviness towards the seaboard on 
the east, south and west, these considerations encourage rather 
than forbid the belief that the origin of the Australians was as 
here maintained. 

I shall now conclude the argument from physiology by 
adducing the evidence which may be called nasal, and which, 
as might naturally be expected, is by no means microscopical. 
A feature common to the Papuans, Australians, and Tasmanians 
is a hooked nose. Mr. Wallace, who has studied carefully the 
Papuan and the Malay races, saysf "the most universal 
character of the Papuan race is to have the nose prominent 
and large with the apex produced downwards." According to 
Mr. Jardine's description of the true aboriginal features cited 
above, the nose is that of the Papuans. The Rev. W. Ridley 
speaks of having met with the Jewish nose among the Australian 
blacks. The fact is so obvious to any one who has seen many 
of the natives, as not to require to be pointed out, much less 
supported by quotations. And Mr. Backhouse observed J among 
the Tasmanian captives in Flinders Island, one especially whose 
features had a Jewish cast, and reminded him of the popular 
picture of Abraham. So that, besides the resemblances already 
noted, the Australians and Tasmanians are related by the family 
likeness of the Jewish Papuan nose. 

THE ARGUMENT FROM MYTHOLOGY AND TRADITION. 

Some myths have been collected, chiefly in Victoria, which 
at first appear to be wild nonsensical fancies, but which are 
capable of a beautiful and rational interpretation, and receive a 
special value when light is thrown upon them by the theory of 
pre-occupation of the country by a distinct race. While on this 
point it will be necessary for me to quote freely from Mr. 
Smyth's "Aborigines of Victoria," vol. iii., beginning at p. 423. 

* Mr. Curr's "The Australian Race," vol. i. p. 248. 

t " The Malay Archipelago," p. 590. 

% West's '• History of Tasmania," vol. ii. p. 78. 
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The aborigines of the northern parts of Victoria believe that 
the beings who created all things had severally the form of the 
crow and the eagle. There had been constant warfare between 
these two beings, but peace was made at length. They agreed 
that the Murray blacks should be divided into two classes, the 
Mokwarra (spelt variously) or Eaglehawk, and the Kilparra or 
Crow. The conflict had been maintained with great vigour for 
a length of time, the crow taking every advantage of his nobler 
foe, but the latter generally had ample revenge. Out of their 
enmities and final agreement arose the two classes as has been 
said, and thence a law regulating marriages between these classes. 

The Melbourne blacks say that Pundjel made of clay two 
males. He took stringy bark from the tree, made hair of it, 
and placed it on their heads, on one straight hair and on the 
other curled hair. The man with the straight hair he called 
Ber-rook Boom, the man with the curled hair Koo-kin Ber- 
rook. 

There is also a myth about Bundjel (or Pundjel), the first 
man, and Karween (the second man), whom Bundjel made. 
They quarrelled about wives, but Karween spoke to Waung the 
Crow and asked him to make a corroboree. And many crows 
came and they made a great light in the air and they sang. 
And then there was a fight with spears between Bundjel and 
Karween, the former being victor. 

The following legend was current on the Murray. Before 
the earth was inhabited by the present existing race of black 
men, birds had possession of it. These birds had as much 
intelligence and wisdom as the blacks, nay, some say that they 
were altogether wiser and more skilful. The eaglehawk seems 
to have been the chief among the birds, and next to him in 
authority was the crow. 

The progenitors of the existing tribes, whether birds, or 
beasts, or men, were set in the sky and made to shine as stars if 
the deeds they had done were mighty. The eagle is now the 
planet Mars, and justly so, because he was much given to fighting; 
the crow is also a star. 

The Murray blacks have it that the crow killed the son of 
the eagle. This made the eagle very angry, so he set a trap for 
the crow, caught him and killed him, but the crow came to life 
again and disappeared. 
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The Gippsland blacks vary the legend by saying that the 
eagle left his son in charge of the mopoke while he himself went 
hunting. The mopoke sewed the eaglet up in a bag and 
left him. The eagle was irate, got the mopoke enclosed in the 
cavity of a hollow tree, whence he was able to escape only by 
breaking his leg and nsing the bone of it to cut his way ont. 
The eagle and the mopoke afterwards made a solemn agreement 
and treaty of peace, the conditions of which were as follows : 
the eagle should have the privilege of going np into the topmost 
boughs of the trees, so that he might from so great a height see 
better where kangaroos were feeding ; and the mopoke was to 
have the right of occupying holes of trees : thus ended the 
disputes between the eagle and the mopoke. 

The Rev. Geo. Taplin relates some myths of the Narrinyeri 
in South Australia, similar to the above.* Nurundere was the 
wonderful god or chief of this tribe. When he and his followers 
came down the Murray they found the country around the lakes 
in possession of clans of blacks under Wyungare and Nepelle. 
The last two of these heroes were translated to heaven and 
became stars. There is also a legend of a fight about fish 
between the pelicans and the magpies, when the latter were 
rolled in the ashes of a fire they had made and became black. 
This myth, like those about birds narrated above, will bear a 
similar interpretation. 

Now what is to be made out of these myths ? Are they 
tales " told by an idiot and signifying nothing ? " or are they 
confused evanescent echoes of a real past history ? I take them 
to be the latter. Primitive man was fond of representing war- 
fare carried on between beasts or birds endowed with human 
faculties, or between men and some of the lower animals, and 
men were united with beasts in all sorts of relations. A number 
of these relations are mentioned by Mr. McLennan,f such as the 
Minotaur and his parentage, Phorbas attaining the supremacy 
in Rhodes by freeing it of snakes, the conversion in iEgina of 
the ants into men, the Myrmidons ; " and a score of suchlike 
facts." He asks what these relations meant, and suggests that 
among the Greeks there were tribes with totems — Bull, Boar* 

* " Native Tribes of South Australia," pp. 55-62. 

t "Studies in Ancient History.*' London: Macmillan and Co., 1896 
p. 227, note. 
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Lion, Snake, Ant, and Dragon tribes, just as there are tribes 
named after animals among the American Indians. 

The prevalence of the designation of men by names of the 
lower animals is amply illustrated in the Old Testament 
scriptures. Take, for instance, the case of Jacob blessing his 
children,* where Judah is " a lion's whelp," Issachar " a strong 
ass," Dan "a serpent by the way, an adder in the path," 
Naphtali " a hind let loose," Benjamin " a ravening wolf." In 
the book of Daniel f the empires are typified by four beasts. 
There is also the common appellation for Egypt, " the dragon."} 

This ancient practice has been handed down to modern times 
in the heraldic bearings both of families and nations in civilised 
countries. The eagle has always been a choice crest, and it is 
scarcely matter of surprise that the king of birds, so swift and 
fearless, should be chosen as the emblem of a conquering people 
even in Australia. 

Standing in close relation to these myths is the division of 
Australian communities into two classes, represented by the 
eaglehawk and the crow respectively, this dual division and 
particular representation occurring in Victoria, and extending 
with modifications into New South Wales and South Australia. 
In central and northern Victoria the eaglehawk and the crow 
are the only names of the two classes. Throughout much of 
the watershed of the Darling and the Murray, on the authority 
of Mr. A. W. Howitt,§ the eaglehawk is one of the primary 
class-names, the second name being usually the crow. In the 
Turra tribe in South Australia, bordering on the south-west 
of Victoria, the seal takes the place of the crow. Merung, 
eaglehawk, and Yukembruk, crow, are the two class-names on the 
Upper Murray and at Maneroo, New South Wales. Bearing 
upon this is the tradition of the blacks on the Lower Darling, 
first placed on record by Mr. C. G. N. Lockhart in his annual 
report to the Government of New South Wales in 1852 or 1853, 
and cited by Mr. Curr.|| The tradition is that the first black man 
on the Darling had two wives, Kilparra and Mokwarra. The 
sons of the one married the daughters of the other, and the 
class-names were inherited from the mothers. At King George 

* Genesis, xlix. t Daniel, vii. 3. X Isaiah, li. 9. 

§ " Kamilroi and Kurnai," p. 288. 

|| " The Australian Race," voL ii p. 165. 

B 
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Sound, among a community of the Meenung blacks, the white 
cockatoo is substituted for the eaglehawk as one of the primary 
divisions, the crow being the other.* In central Victoria, Bnnjil 
(eaglehawk) was the name of a deity as well as a class-name. 
In Gippsland, Victoria, it was a title of respect applied to men. 
At the most easterly point of Australia, between the Albert and 
Tweed Rivers, the equivalent of " blacks " is Meebin, which also 
signifies eaglehawk ; and even farther north still, the name 
Dippil is applied by the Rev. W. Ridley, who received it from 
Mr. Davies (" Darumboi "), as an equivalent for Kabi, the name 
of the blacks in that quarter ; and Dippil is evidently the same 
word as dibbil (eaglehawk) of the Brisbane River blacks. It is 
only natural to infer that these correspondences between the 
name of the race and that of the eaglehawk result from the fact 
that the dominant and predominant race was called after that 
bird. " Among the Kurnai," writes Mr. A. W. Howitt,f " the 
eaglehawk is greatly reverenced ; he is regarded as the type of 
the bold and sagacious hunter .... He figures in their tales 
in company with Ebing, the little owl. Were it not too fanciful, 
we might see in the quarrels of Gwanumerong and Ebing a trace 
of the severance of the original community into two classes, or 
of a special disruption which may have impelled the Kurnai 
ancestry into Gippsland." When the natives of one tribe or 
community all belong to one class, and those of another tribe 
belong to a different class (as in central and northern Victoria 
and elsewhere), surely we are justified in interpreting the 
mythical bird-warfare as referring to the classes, and therefore, 
necessarily, to the communities which bear the bird-names. 
The theory advanced here goes a step farther, identifying the 
two primary classes with two races ; and if it be accepted, the 
strife is regarded as not merely inter-tribal but inter-raciaL 
A hatred or dread of crows is evinced in places widely separate. 
In a note from Mr. Shearer, speaking of the tribe living between 
the Culgoa and Warrego Rivers, he says : " If they cut their 
hair, they are very particular about leaving it, for fear of the 
crows picking it up. They suppose the hair on their head 
would turn to grass or sticks if the crows took it. They have a 
great dread of crows. If they see a flock making a noise they 

• "The Australian Race," vol. i. p. 386. 
t " Kamilroi and Kurnai," pp. 322-23. 
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are sure some other tribe are going to fight them or afflict them 
with some sickness." 

When we take a conjunct view of the myths of the eaglehawk 
and the crow, the widespread currency and imperishable per- 
sistence of one or other of these names as applied to tribes or 
divisions of tribes, the Darling tradition of the aboriginal with 
the two wives, the persisting hatred and dread of crows, is there 
any better explanation of the facts possible than that the 
eaglehawk and the crow represent two distinct races of men 
which once contested for the possession of Australia, the taller, 
more powerful and more fierce " eaglehawk " race overcoming 
and in places exterminating the weaker, more scantily equipped 
sable " crows " ? The struggle for supremacy began in the 
north and its last smouldering embers died out in Victoria, 
where traces of the once fierce fire have been left as clearly 
recognisable as the Victorian evidences of a former volcanic 
period, and a not inappropriate name, for the south-east of 
Australia at least, would be The Land of the Eaglehawk and 
the Crow. 

The myths of Looern and Wiwonderrer suggest that they 
relate to untamable Papuans holding out for some time in the 
wildest parts of Victoria. Looern had his house at Wilson's 
Promontory. His country was that tract of heavily timbered 
ranges lying between the Promontory and Hoddle's Creek. 
Any who dared to penetrate this country without the permis- 
sion of Looern died a death awful to contemplate, because the 
torments preceding death were indescribable. The myth of 
Wiwonderrer is briefly stated thus :* There is a range north- 
east of Western Port inhabited, the natives say, by an animal 
resembling a human being, but with a body as hard as a stone. 
He used to kill many blacks. He was supported by people 
of his own. The blacks would not visit this range on any 
account. 

Mr. Stanbridge states that the Boorong tribe, who inhabit 
the Mallee country in the neighbourhood of Lake Tyrril, have 
preserved an account of the Nurrum-bung-utrias or old spirits, 
a people who formerly possessed their country and who had the 
knowledge of fire. This tribe imagined the star Canopus to be 

* Mr. R. Brough Smyth's " The Aborigines of Victoria," voL i. p. 453. 
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the male crow, the first to bring fire from space and to give it to 
themselves, before which they were without it.* 

There is a great resemblance between the Victorian and 
Tasmanian legends of the origin of fire and the apotheosis of 
heroes. Thus, according to the Yarra blacks, Karakarook, a 
female, was the only one who could produce fire, and she is now 
the seven stars (the Pleiades presumably). There is another 
Victorian myth to the effect that Toordt and Trrar came from 
the sky to show the blacks where the crow (that hostile wicked 
crow) had hidden fire and returned to the sky again. Pundjel 
is said to have changed Toordt into Mars for his good deeds. 

With the foregoing may be compared the legend of the 
Tasmanian Oyster Bay Tribe preserved by Dr. Milligan. Two 
strangers are said to have appeared suddenly and to have cast 
fire among the Tasmanians, and, as the legend goes, " these two 
are now in the clouds ; in the clear night you see them like two 
stars (Castor and Pollux)." The resemblance between these 
Victorian and Tasmanian myths, little in itself, forms yet 
another link in the evidence for the relationship of the two 
races. 

Mr. West observes f that a New Holland woman taken to 
Flinders remembered a tradition that her ancestors had driven 
out the original inhabitants, the fathers, it is conjectured, of the 
Tasmanians ; but as the navigator could hardly be able to inter- 
change ideas on such a subject with a native at that time, even 
with all the resources at his command, the story is of very little 
weight. 

Against my interpretation of these bird-myths it may be 
urged with great show of reason that the most they can suggest 
in the way of ancient warfare is a feud between two clans having 
bird-totems, and that in the Australian communities there are 
always in the one tribe two classes at least, a circumstance 
favouring the presumption that a duality of classes existed 
among the race from which the aborigines are sprung for ages 
before Australia became their home. 

But my theory is strongly corroborated by the system of 
classes which prevailed generally in Victoria and in the adjoining 
part of South Australia south of the Murray. Here (in Gipps- 

* Mr. R. Brough Smyth's *« The Aborigines of Victoria," vol. ii. p, 4 6a 
f '* History of Tasmania," vol. ii. p. 77. 
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land) there was the peculiarity of sex-totems, the origin of which 
would be explicable upon the supposition of wives retaining the 
name of the totem of their kin, their tribe or race being different 
from that of their husbands. Here there was also the somewhat 
rare system of local or tribal totems with corresponding classes. 
All the native-born in the tribe or locality took the name of the 
father's class, say, Eaglehawh; the tribe was exogamous, wives 
being taken from, say, a Crow community, in which the same 
principle was acted on, the class-names being transposed. 

The Narrinyeri, south of the mouth of the Murray, had 
eighteen such communities, each having its own totem and 
forming an exogamous class, the children taking the father's 
class-name, and thus perpetuating the territorial totem and class. 
Such a system is quite consistent with a racial dual division 
characterised by the names Eaglehawh and Crow — in fact, points 
to it. 

And the more complicated systems of Queensland, with four 
clans and two phratries, can be explained as arising from the 
simpler Victorian usage. The Queensland east coast systems 
may be represented briefly thus : 

Phratryl. I Class A * Phiatry II. j Clas8 ?• 

7 I Class B. ^ I Class ^. 

v-. 

The identity of the phratries is still marked in some places by 
distinct names. A and B do not intermarry, nor do X and Y. 
B marries X, the children are Y, and so on through all the 
possible combinations. This gives a succession through females 
of XY XY ad infinitum, and on the other side of AB AB cor- 
respondingly. Suppose that each phratry represents a fusion 
of two communities. In one phratry there were the clans A 
and B, and if Victoria, as being the most primitive in language 
and most closely related to Tasmania, indicates the early type 
of community generally, the A and B classes or clans were each 
tribal or territorial. A had one territory, B another ; they cross- 
married ; the descent, regarded through males, would run A' A" 
A"' and B' B" B'", but through females, AB AB AB. The 
same order would prevail in phratry H. with X and Y classes. 
Then, if two compound communities, having lived apart from one 
another for many years, were to meet and become gradually 
fused, and if the clan-names of the women were to determine 
the style of nomenclature of the offspring, there would result 
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exactly the system found along the Queensland coast from 
Brisbane to Mackay. 

Amongst the Kabi, in the south of Queensland, a member of 
a clan of one phratry could marry into either clan of the other 
phratry. 

Hence the Queensland system is easily explicable as a natural 
development of the Victorian, and the Victorian is not incon- 
sistent with the theory of the coalescence of two originally dis- 
tinct races recognised respectively as Eaglehaivk and Crow, which 
names may have been those of their totems. 

The theory here propounded of the origin of the classes 
being simple and natural, and supported by the class-systems of 
the most primitive Australian inhabitants (or at least those who 
retain most distinct marks of the autochthonous race), is surely 
much more reasonable than a theory which requires the formation 
of classes to be due to far-seeing deliberation on the part of 
savages, such foresight resulting in a complicated scheme. 

But whether I am right or no in believing the names Eagle- 
hawk and Crow to have designated two races, they certainly 
designated clans over so extensive an area that I am quite 
justified in adopting them as part of the title of this book. 

THE ARGUMENT FROM IMPLEMENTS. 

As compared with the implements and weapons of the 
continent, the paucity of these in the hands of the Tasmanians, 
the rudeness of the form and the inferiority of the workmanship, 
suggest a difference of descent in the makers. But the lower 
skill of the islanders may be easily accounted for by the sup- 
position that their progenitors had already reached Tasmania 
before the better-equipped race had reached Victoria, and that 
after the first settlement of the island, which may have been 
made when it was much more accessible than now, no further 
communication took place with the mainland. It is hardly fair 
to compare the weapons of the Tasmanian with those of the 
Australian, and from their dissimilarity to deduce absence 
of racial affinity in the owners, for the isolation of the Tasma- 
nians reduced them to dependence for advancement on a very 
limited number of minds, and they may have made little or no 
progress after they crossed Bass Strait, whereas their kin on the 
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mainland were overwhelmed by a race bringing with them 
superior art, which, once introduced, only faint traces of the 
work of the primitive inhabitants might be expected to linger 
on. It is futile to ask whether all the Australian implements 
are represented in Tasmania. If the implements of Tasmania 
be also found in Australia, although of improved manufacture, 
that should be sufficient to justify the theory propounded here 
in so far as the argument from such belongings has any force. 
The fact that certain weapons of the continental natives are 
absent from the island forms part of Mr. E. M. Curr's reasons 
for supposing that the Tasmanians were not of Australian descent, 
a method of reasoning which would lead inevitably to the con- 
clusion that some of the Australian tribes were not of Australian 
descent. 

For instance, neither the shield nor boomerang were known 
to the Tasmanians, nor were their weapons ornamented. But 
this ignorance is exactly paralleled by a people on the mainland. 
In Mr. Curr's own work * we read that among the Wonunda 
Meening tribe of Eyre's Sand Patch, u Shields and boomerangs 
are unknown, and their weapons are unadorned with either 
carving or colouring." This tribe also resembles the Tasmanians 
in being without the usual message-stick. It is true that for 
arms the Tasmanian had only a plain spear and club, but these 
are universal in Australia, where the variety and more artistic 
make may be ascribed to the influx of a more advanced people 
and to the greater scope for and stimulus to invention on a 
territory so much more extensive and populous. 

The club of the Tasmanians was pointed at both ends, and 
the part to be grasped was roughly notched so as to afford a 
secure hold for the hand.f This description would apply equally 
well to the common club or kuthar used by the blacks in southern 
Queensland, which was entirely destitute of ornament. I mention 
this locality particularly, because I have accurate knowledge of 
the fact stated, and not because the plain weapon was only in 
use there. 

Mr. Curr does not credit the Tasmanians with the ownership 
of a tomahawk or stone axe, as others have done. They certainly 
had a stone cutting implement, call it what you like, some 

* " The Australian Race/' vol. i. pp. 395-96. 

t Mr. R. Brough Smyth's " The Aborigines of Victoria/' vol. ii. p. 400. 
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specimens being beautifully finished, as Mr. Brough Smyth 
testifies from inspection. It seems almost incredible, that after 
the lapse of so short a time we should be unable to determine 
for certain whether the tomahawks of the Tasmanians had 
handles or not. There is some strong evidence that they had. 
Thus, e.g., while Mr. Gunn says,* " The tomahawks were held in 
the hand, and under no circumstances, as far as I know or can 
learn, were they ever fixed in any handle," a Mr. Rollings, in a 
letter addressed to Dr. Agnew, and dated May 5, 1873, says 
that in his youth he was constantly in the habit of seeing the 
aborigines of Tasmania and of mixing with them occasionally, 
and he affirms that their tomahawks had handles which were 
fastened to them in the same way as a blacksmith fastens a 
rod to chisels, being always well secured with the sinews of 
some animal. 

But, even if it be conceded that the Tasmanians used their 
axes without handles, the admission does not in the least invali- 
date the present argument as to their origin, for we find that 
the natives of the northern tributaries of the river Darling do 
not in all cases attach handles to their stone hatchets, but may 
use them in the same manner as the Tasmanians used their 
rough stone tools, f 

It is of more consequence to note the difference in the mode 
of forming the large stone tools. In Tasmania they were usually 
chipped to an edge, in Australia they were almost universally 
ground and polished. But even here exceptions in Australia 
indicate a former more primitive manufacture. The chipped 
stone tools of the Tasmanian are Palaeolithic ; the usual ground 
ones of the Australian are Neolithic ; but while as a rule only 
the one kind (Palaeolithic) is found in Tasmania, both kinds 
are found side by side on the mainland. The opinion commonly 
entertained that the Tasmanians had no stone implements ground 
to an edge must be erroneous, Dr. E. B. Tylor having got 
possession of genuine specimens thus finished.^ " If, therefore," 
says Mr. Brough Smyth, § "all the stone implements and 
weapons of the Australians be examined, one set might be put 

* Mr. R. Brough Smyth's " The Aborigines of Victoria," p. 403. 

t Ibid. vol. i. p. 55. 

t " Journ. Anthrop. Inst." vol. xxiv. p. 339. 

§ *' The Aborigines of Victoria," Introd. p. lv. 
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apart and classed as the equivalents of those of the Palaeolithic 
period of Europe, and another set as the equivalents of those of 
the Neolithic ; a man of one tribe will have in his belt a toma- 
hawk ground and highly polished over the whole of its surface, 
and not far distant from his country a people will use for toma- 
hawks stones made by striking off flakes." 

I cannot refrain from quoting here the same writer's con- 
clusions based upon difference of arms used by the two peoples. 
"The character of the weapons," he says,* "made by the 
natives of Tasmania, the absence of ornament, their using 
their clubs as missiles and throwing stones at their enemies 
when all their clubs were hurled . . . indicated a condition 
so much lower than that of the Australians, that one is not 
unwilling, %oiih Dr. Latham, to seek in other lands than those 
from tchich Australia loas peopled for their origin" It is a pity 
that such a conclusion should have been expressed in a book 
which must always remain an authority upon the Australian 
aborigines, because it is altogether unwarrantable, inasmuch as 
the various marks of inferiority which characterise the Tas- 
manians are found here and there on the mainland. For 
instance, it has been shown above that in certain parts of 
Australia the tomahawks are used without handles, and in 
other parts the shield and boomerang are unknown and the 
weapons unadorned. 

Mr. Smyth assumes that the Australians do not throw tlieir 
clubs, but they do. The club was the proper weapon of the 
Kabi tribe of Queensland (as of others, no doubt) for hunting 
the kangaroo, and they usually hurled it in the chase. And 
moreover, we are told that the natives of Cooper's Creek were 
in the habit of throwing stones in warfare. So that the logical 
conclusion to deduce from the arms of the Tasmanians is that 
they were of the same kind as those of the lowest of the 
Australians, and it is anything but illogical to infer that the 
autochthonous Australians once used exactly the same weapons 
and instruments as those of the islanders, but by circumstances 
which affected only the continent, the arms and implements 
there were almost universally improved. 

One instrument, and a very important one, extensively used 
by the two nations has hitherto been overlooked as evidence of 

* Mr. R. Brough Smyth's "The Aborigines of Victoria," vol. ii. p. 401. 
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their kinship — I refer to the rope for climbing trees. It is 
hardly a mere coincidence that this rare and most valuable 
device should be found on both sides of Bass Strait. The 
material of which the rope was made differed in different 
localities in both countries, but the mode of use and the skill 
of climbing by its aid were pretty much the same. Mr. West 
says* that by this means the Tasmanians ascended almost as 
quickly as with a ladder and came down more quickly. I have 
seen an agile black woman on the Bunya Mountains in Queens- 
land walk up a tall, smooth, perpendicular tree by the aid of the 
rope at quite a military quick-march pace. In Tasmania the 
rope was made of kangaroo sinews or grass twisted, and 
handles were attached. At Twofold Bay, in New South Wales, 
the material of which it is made is the fibre of some vegetable, 
and here the rope is also provided with wooden handles .f In 
some parts of Victoria it is made of stringy bark. In the south- 
east of Queensland a tough vine is used, and I have even seen 
a very light iron-bark sapling improvised for a climbing- 
rope. 

The Tasmanians had also baskets like those of the natives 
of the continent, and the ovens so common in Victoria are said 
to be found occasionally in Tasmania.J 

THE ARGUMENT FROM CUSTOMS. 

When we compare the customs we find a very marked 
resemblance — in fact, it may be truthfully said that such 
customs as are universal in Australia were all followed in 
Tasmania. The dwellings of the two peoples were identical. 
Of the Tasmanians it is said,§ " Their huts were of bark, half- 
circular, gathered at the top and supported by stakes." For 
houses they also made break-winds of boughs formed in the 
shape of a crescent with a fire burning in the open space in 
front, and near Pieman's River, on the west coast of Tasmania, 
" one tribe was discovered living in a village of bark huts or 
break-winds of a better description than usual." || These notices 

* " History of Tasmania," vol. ii. p. $6. 

t Mr. R. Brough Smyth's •* The Aborigines of Victoria," vol. i. p. 151. 

X Mr. Bonwick's " Daily Life of the Tasmanians/' p. 19. 

§ Mr. West's " History of Tasmania," p. 82. 

|| Mr. R. Brough Smyth's "The Aborigines of Victoria," vol. ii. p. 389. 
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form also a perfect description of the dwellings on the main- 
land. 

The following practices were common to both peoples: 
initiatory rites to manhood, enforced abstinence from certain 
kinds of food, remedial bleeding, the wearing as charms the 
bones of deceased relatives, refraining from mentioning the 
names of the dead, laceration of the body by women in 
mourning, ornamental cicatrising of the bodies of young men, 
exogamy, polygamy, burial in hollow trees, accumulation of 
skulls in cemeteries, carrying of sacred stones for the injury 
of foes and the benefit of friends, the obtaining possession of an 
enemy's hair to cause his death, knocking out one or more of 
the front teeth, ornamentation of the body with charcoal, red 
ochre, and pipeclay ; climbing trees by means of notches, and 
also of a climbing-rope ; submitting to the penalty of receiving 
strokes from a club or casts of spears as expiation of offences 
against the tribe, making the women beasts of burden and 
generally ill-treating them, hereditary feuds, sketching living 
objects in charcoal, the hunting of kangaroos by firing the grass 
and intercepting retreat. This list of remarkable practices, 
identical in both countries, is surely sufficiently imposing to 
establish of itself a very intimate connection, if remote in 
time. 

It is a matter of dispute whether the Tasmanians knew how 
to produce fire, but Mr. Davies states that he was informed 
that they obtained it by rubbing round rapidly in their hands a 
piece of hard pointed stick, the pointed end being inserted into 
a notch in another piece of dry wood.* And an ancient ex- 
bushranger told Mr. Bonwickf that to produce fire the natives 
got two pieces of grass-tree stem, the smaller piece having a 
hole izf it. 4< Soft downy inner bark of trees was mixed with 
powdered charcoal and placed in the hole, and friction with the 
other stick ignited this and produced a flame." Exactly the 
same method was used on the mainland. 

Mr. Curr denies J that the Tasmanians practised the corro- 
boree, but there is abundant evidence that they did. Mr. 
Davies says that their chief amusement consisted in the 

* Mr. R. Brough Smyth'* " The Aborigines of Victoria," vol. ii p. 408. 
t Mr. Bon wick's " Daily Life of the Tasmanians," p. 20. 
X "The Australian Race/' vol. iii. p. 598. 
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corroborees or dances. Mr. Bon wick writes : " The corroboree 
in the Tasmanian woods was very similar to that of the 
Australians, being chiefly by moonlight, though by no means 
confined to that season. A great corroboree took place at the 
full moon of November each year."* And Mr. Hill's more 
precise description of their singing and dances is well worth 
noting. " They sang/' he says, " all joining in concert, and 
with the sweetest harmony. They began, say in D or E, but 
swelling sweetly from note to note, and so gradually that it was 
a mere continuation of harmony; their dances are a mere 
wriggling motion of the hips and loins, obscene in the extreme." 
This description would apply exactly to some of the Australian 
corroborees, and the abominable motions in dancing are also 
precisely like what is common in Australia, and, so far as I 
have heard, without parallel elsewhere. 

Another example of the invalidity of reasoning from the 
absence of certain practices in Tasmania that were found on the 
mainland is the following from Mr. Curr's in many respects most 
excellent work: "The Tasmanians," he says,f " neither skinned 
nor disembowelled animals before cooking, but laid them whole 
on the fire." In the same work we are told J that the Muliarra 
tribe in Western Australia place the animal to be roasted on the 
fire whole, and take out the entrails when it has been partly 
cooked. He continues : " Fire was not made by friction of wood 
nor cannibalism nor circumcision practised." First-rate testimony 
has already been adduced to the knowledge possessed by the 
Tasmanians of producing fire by friction. If we affirm that they 
were not cannibals, we must base our opinion upon our ignorance 
rather than our knowledge ; but even if they were not, we find 
in this respect a likeness between them and certain Australian 
communities, as, for instance, a very low tribe at Eucla, in South 
Australia, among whom cannibalism was unknown. § The same 
statement holds good in respect of Australian tribes widely- 
distant from this one, such as the tribe at the junction of the 
Lachlan and MurrumbidgeeJ and the Murraworry tribe between 
the Warrego and Gulgoa Rivers.f That circumcision was not 

* Mr. Bon wick's " Daily Life of the Tasmanians/' p. 38. 

t " The Australian Race," vol. iii. p. 598. 

% Ibid. vol. i. p. 376. § Ibid. vol. i. p. 402. 

II My informant is Mr. Humphry Davy. 

IF My informant is Mr. William Shearer. 
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observed in Tasmania is of no consequence to prove different 
derivation of peoples, for if it did, the argument would recoil on 
Mr.Curr by proving too much. It would split up the inhabitants 
of Australia into two races distinct in origin, for the observance 
of circumcision in Australia is limited to the people of a broad 
central belt crossing from north to south. Farther on in this 
memoir the partial distribution of circumcision in Australia will 
be accounted for adequately. It is very clear, therefore, that 
the inferences based upon alleged dissimilarity of customs are 
of little or no weight, and especially when the numerous and 
striking points of similarity are taken into account. We may, 
however, with perfect fairness conclude that such peculiar prac- 
tices as are common to the two nations have been inherited 
from the primitive Papuan Australians. 

THE ARGUMENT FROM LANGUAGE. 

The last, and perhaps the most important, class of evidence 
attesting the community of origin of the Tasmanian and, at any 
rate, one element of the mainland race, is that offered by their 
language. Upon careful inspection the Australian and Tasmanian 
languages will be found to exhibit unmistakable resemblances not 
alone in phonology and structure but also in a considerable 
number of vocables. When one who has been accustomed to the 
dialects of southern Queensland and New South Wales begins to 
study those of Victoria, he cannot help being struck with some 
entirely new features distinguishing the last named. The 
Kamilroi, Wiradhuri, and allied dialects are singularly fluent and 
melodious and free from harsh sounds. The initial and final 
letters are very limited, and certain combinations of consonants 
are avoided. For instance, in these northern tongues no local 
word begins with ' 1/ only one or two words with * r,' and only 
an odd one, if any, ends with ' k ' ; whereas all over Victoria, and 
extending along the Murrumbidgee into New South Wales, a 
good many words begin with ' r,' and the initial ' 1 ' and final ' k f 
are quite common. This is a most conspicuous difference, which 
as you travel southward is met first about the Reed Beds on the 
Lachlan a little above its junction with the Murrumbidgee. If 
a geologist, in tracing a bed of limestone, finds it suddenly trans- 
formed into marble, he is sure that metamorphic fires have been 
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at work ; and just as reasonably does the philologist conclude 
the former interference of a powerful disturbing cause when he 
finds at a particular line a sudden change in the genius of a 
language. The proximate cause of the difference just noted 
appears to be a more decided residual Papuan element in 
Victorian speech than in the dialects farther north. Of the 
latter, let the Kabi dialect of Queensland, spoken in the Bunya 
Mountains, stand as a special example. It has no word beginning 
either with ' 1 ' or ' r.' Its terminal letters are limited to i 1,' ' m/ 
' n/ ' r,' ' ng,' and vowels. In general it may be said that such 
combinations as ' bl,' ' br,' * gr,' common enough in Victoria, are 
of very rare occurrence in the north. An examination of the 
scanty remains of the Tasmanian speech shows that it is charac- 
terised by initial * 1,' initial ' r,' and final ' k ' ; * kl,' * pi,' and * bl/ 

• kr,' and ' dr/ * rt,' and 4 rk,' are common Tasmanian unions and 
not infrequent in Victoria, while they are of comparatively rare 
occurrence in other parts of the continent. Where, save in 
Victoria, would such forms be found as ' grangurk/ a hill; 

* ngurnduk/ teeth; ' kroombook,' breusts; 'kraigkrook/ mosquito t 
with which compare Tasmanian ' crougana,' aloft ; ' krangboo- 
rack,' ripe ; ' neoongyack,' rage ; l crackaneeack,' ill. 

In fact, it is obvious beyond any question that, while we 
discover positive Papuan (Tasmanian) lingual traces in most 
parts of Australia, with slight exceptions they are more distinct 
on the coast than inland, more strongly marked on the west 
coast than on the east (north of Victoria), still more numerous 
on and near the north coast, and they are most abundant and 
most conspicuous in Victoria, proving without a doubt that the 
Victorian dialects inherit a powerful base of the primitive Papuan 
or Tasmanian language, and leading to the conclusion that the 
Tasmanian speech crossed over from Victoria. 

The most remarkable negative features of both the Australian 
and Tasmanian tongues are the absence of sibilants and of the 
decided palatal ' ch ' and soft ' g.' The fact is not overlooked 
that some writers have introduced an occasional ' s ' or ' z * into 
Australian orthography, as others have into Tasmanian, but the 
rarity of these in both cases is so extreme as to be phenomenal, 
and sometimes rather attributable to the ear of the hearer than 
to the tongue of the speaker. I am aware that many spell 
Australian words with * ch ' and English * j ' or soft * g,' but the 
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sounds thus represented would, it seems to me, be more perfectly 
written as ' ty ' or ' dy,' the l y ' having its consonantal English 
value. Thus, instead of ' cha/ it would be more like the native 
pronunciation to write ' tya/ alternative modes often met with, 
and instead of ' polaich ' or ' polaitch,' it would be more accurate 
to write 'polaity/ the 't' and 'j 9 coalescing. Indeed, the 
Adelaide 'parlaitye,' two, corresponds to Victorian 'polaitch.' 
The only sound in the Tasmanian speech which with any show of 
reason can be said to be wanting in the Australian is the guttural 
' ch/ to which Mr. Curr adds the French ' u.' As these are the 
only two sounds adduced by Mr. Curr as indicating dissimilarity 
of phonology and forming part of the evidence of alienation of 
blood, it may be observed in reply that the French * u ' to most 
English ears varies with the ear, and that among the Australian 
aborigines there are peculiar modes of enunciating certain 
obscure sounds which have never been represented on paper. 
I have heard in Queensland a terminal combination of 'iu,' 
which some would call a French ' u.' But so subtle a variation 
in the pronunciation of a vowel might only be provincial, just 
as in some parts of the Lowlands of Scotland the French ' u ' is 
found and not in other parts, although the people throughout 
are of the very same stock and speak the same language. , 

The argument based on the absence of this sound in 
Australia is completely nullified by the statement of Mr. 
Schiirmann* that "the aboriginal language requires sounds 
like the French 4 »' or German ' U.' " An opinion evidently 
shared by another German, a member of the Roman Catholic 
Mission at Port Darwin, who has favoured me with a vocabulary 
of the Larrikeeya tribe, in which he employs the German vowels 
* 6 ' and ' ti.' The guttural ' ch ' is certainly very rare in Aus- 
tralia, but singularly (perhaps I should say naturally) enough 
we are told that it is used in Victoria and on the south-east 
border of South Australia. On the Upper Richardson ' h,' a 
closely related guttural, was sounded f clearly and sharply like 
' r.* Mr. Hartmann says of the Victorians that the ' h ' of the 
third person plural scarcely expresses the sound it is meant to 
express, the ' ch ' should be pronounced as the German ' ch ' in 
ich, mich, sich; and the Rev. Geo. Taplin says that 'h' was 

* " Parnkalla Vocabulary," p. 2. 

t Mr. R. Brough Smyth's " The Aborigines of Victoria," vol. ii. p. 3. 
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sounded clearly and sharply among the Naninyeri on the Murray 
River bordering on Victoria. 

Unfortunately for a comparison of syntax and general struc- 
ture, no Tasmanian grammar was ever compiled, so that we can 
only base inductions upon the few brief dialogues and meagre 
vocabularies that have been preserved. However, from these we 
glean the following points of resemblance to Australian syntax, 
ideology, and word structure. The Tasmanians modified by 
post-positions, the usual, though not the universally invariable, 
Australian manner. The Tasmanian dialects expressed neither 
gender nor number by inflection or agglutination, a remark 
which is generally true of the Australian dialects. The 
Tasmanian numerals were limited to one, two, three, four and 
five in the most copious dialects; the terms of the mainland 
were often enough limited to one and two. By which is not 
implied that the particular tribes could count no higher than 
the number of their highest numerical term, but that numbers 
above that term were expressed by combinations of the lower 
terms. Among the Tasmanians some tribes had numerals for 
one and two only, in which case the numerical system must 
necessarily have been binary, but others had distinct terms up 
to five inclusive. One form, however, which is given as the 
equivalent of five, seems to be a repetition of the term for one 
along with the term for four ; this is the view which Dr. F. 
Mtiller takes of ' puggana marah,' and which I am disposed to 
take, but it is not affirmable absolutely. 

The Tasmanians had such expressions as legs-long for tall, 
and they characterised certain affections, whether of the body 
or mind — e.g., fear, hunger, fondness, &c., by names which indi- 
cated their effect upon the stomach or the eyes : features also of 
Australian speech. Another character common to both languages 
is the evident relationship of the terms for eat, stomach, excrement, 
and ground, the names for which appear below. It is common in 
Australian dialects to find the same word applied to head and 
hill ; it seems to me that there was in one or two Tasmanian 
dialects the same idiom. The Tasmanians used diminutives, as 
for instance, ' pugga/ a man, ' puggetta,' a child. We are told 
by Mr. Curr* that diminutives were very common in the dialect 

* Mr. Curr's "The Australian Race," vol. Hi. p. 569. 
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of the Bangerang (Victorian) tribe.* Reduplication was a 
feature of both languages, though more general in the Aus- 
tralian, perhaps owing to its occurrence in Malay as well as 
Papuan speech. In both Australian and Tasinanian it was 
sometimes used to form the intensive mood, like the Heb. 
' q e taltal ' or p"al'al ' ; cf. Tasmanian ' telbeteleebea,' to eat 
heartily, from 'tughlee,' to eat, and Australian (Kabi, 
Queensland) ' yeleliman,' to speak quickly, from ' yeli,' to shout ; 
from * ya,' to speak. 

There is a feature of Victorian dialects which should not 
pass unnoticed : in several of them the first and second personal 
pronouns depart from the usual Australian (Dravidian) 'nan- 
nin ' type, a circumstance which supports the presumption of 
a strong disturbing element having been at work in Victoria. 
When we oome to compare particular vocables, we find certain 
ancient forms cropping up in places very widely apart in Aus- 
tralia, a few fossils of an older stratum continuing in .one more 
recent. The prototype of the modern Tasmanian is undoubtedly 
the stratum of which they are surviving representatives. While 
we may pick up one specimen here and another there all over 
the continent, just as in the case of other features we have 
noted, by far the largest number of words which are identical 
with Tasmanian forms or incontestable variants of them are to 
be found in Victorian dialects. 

In the following comparisons the English word is usually 
the exact equivalent of the Papuan, but sometimes it is the 
general idea, at oth$r times the etymological idea of the root, 
in which cases the particular meanings of the Papuan 
(Australian and Tasmanian) words are expressed. These 
analogies show how remarkably the old language protrudes 
through the modern Australian, like the primary rocks in 
mountain regions, piercing through the aqueous formations. 
The first table exhibits Tasmanian words, which are widely 
diffused in Australia, some of them appearing in places at 
great distances apart, and being unknown in the intervening 
space. , 

* I find that the Australian dialect most like Tasmania in terminations is 
that spoken about the junction of the Darling and the Murray. The verbal 
terminations are in this case practically identical. 
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TABLE I. 



English. 


Tasmanian. 


Australian. 


Ground or earth 

i 

i 
j 
i Excrement 

i 

1 

i 

: Foot 

■ 

i 

! Eat. 

1 Mouth 

i 

t 

i 
i 

i 
i 

i Fire 

i 

i 

i You 

i 

I 
i 

1 


gunta, gonta, coantana 
(This may correspond 
to the Australian gunna 
or gudna, the common 
word for excrement) 

tiamena, tiannah, tyaner 

pere* 

tuwie, dodani, tuggana, 

tegnrner 
kakanninah, kaneina, 

une, wighena, winnaleah, 

weenah, wood 
neener, neena 


ngantha (De Grey River) ; kun- 
tha, grass (Cooper's Creek) ; 
thagonnd (Barnawatha) ; 
dagoon (Wellington) ; dha 
or tya (Australia generally). 

ngun t ha ( De GreyRiver) ; gun da 
(Shark's Bay) ; dagga (Bo- 
gan) ; duggan (Warren) ; 
thugga (Wtujeers) ; gunang, 
gunna, or gudna (Australia 
generally). 

mamberie (Lachlan and Mar- 
rumbidgee Junction) ; pirn, 
thigh (Hopkins River, Vic- 
toria) ; pur-ring, knee (Lake 
Tyers, Victoria) ; piri, birri, 
birring, bret, occur as naU> 
finger, hand, ot\footprint. 

dha or tya (general). 

gaad, kaat, kanek, korn, cone 
(all Victorian) ; knine (Wal- 
jeers) ; ngang (Deniliquin). 
These may be regarded as 
all embraced in one Papuan 
region — viz., the Victorian. 

wi, win, wee, ween (general). 

indn, ngindu (general). Intro- 
duced here, but the writer 
regards this word, in its 
usual Australian form, to be 
Dra vidian. 



* The introduction of this analogy is justified by the following considera- 
tions. In the Tasmanian Vocabulary compiled by M. H. de Charency, * pere* 
is given as a word for foot used in the south-east of the island. Along with 
which are given 'perelia' and 'pereloki,' toe-nails. The words 'perring/ 
'paring,' and variants signify footmark in west and north-west of Victoria. 
In sandstone caves (Mr. Curr's " The Australian Race," vol. ii. p. 476), on the 
Cape River in Queensland, there are red impressions of hands which the 
blacks call * beera,' although the local word tor hand is 'buka.' The word 
'beera' (or words almost identical) still signifies hand or fingers in the south 
of Queensland, on the Bogan River in New South Wales, and in Gippaland, 
Victoria. As the same word is used in places for breasts, I am inclined to 
think that the root, 'bir' or 'pir* originally meant any protuberance or 
extremity, and became specialised for such members as hands, feet, toes, 
fingers, &c. A Tasmanian term for two given as * bura,' ' boula ' or ' pooalih * is 
sometimes compared with Australian 'boolla,' two. I have omitted tM* 
analogy as doubtful. Several Tasmanian negatives are represented in Aus- 
tralia, e.g., Tasmania 'parragara,' 'pothyack,' have analogues in Victorian 
' boraka,' ' barapa,' New South Wales ' barre,* Queensland ' bar,' also in Queens* 
land 'kurra.' Tasmania 'mallya' is represented by Victorian 'ngalanya,' 
South Australian 'madia,' West Australian 'marla.' 
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TABLE I.— continued. 



English. 



Smoke 



Tongue • 
Nose • 



Thigh 

Walk 

Speak 



Water . 



Bosom or Breast 



Tasmanian. 



prooana, boorana 



tullana 

mndena, minarara, moo- 
nar, manewurrar, ma- 
nana, muggenah, muye, 
muanoigh (The com- 
mon element is * ma ') 

tola, trangermarteener, 
teigna 

yange(in Milligan's Dia- 
logues) 

oona (in Milligan's Dia- 
logues); oana, oanga- 
nah, inform, tell; ogh- 
nemipe, to answer ; 
oghnamilee, to ask 

meokaria, moga, moka, 
mocha, mookenner; 
moonghenar, urine, 
mungana, urine 
I would ask special 
attention to this ana- 
logy as being perhaps 
the most remarkable 
of them all. Just ima- 
gine two peoples per- 
fectly separated for 
many centuries and 
without writing, yet 
retaining a word of 
four syllables in forms 
so precisely alike that 
even foreigners inde- 
pendently can spell 
the word 'mookaria* 
and ' muckaria ' 

paruggana (a woman's), 
parrungyenah (a 
man's). To these may 
be added the first 
syllable of proogwal- 
lah, a word meaning 
milk, and probably 
literally breast-water; 
if so, 'wallah' has 
an equivalent in Aus- 
tralian * walla ' or 
' wolla,' common in 
New South Wales for 
\cater or rain 



Australia*. 



boort (Victoria) ; pooya 
f Streaky Bay) ; bwoya, boyer 
(Western Australia) ; pooyoo 
(common). 

tallan, tyelUng (general). 

muntyin (Princess Charlotte 
Bay); moolya, moodla, 
moolla, mooroo (all com- 
mon). The persistent ele- 
ment also ' mu.' 

dhirang (general). 

yango, yanga, yan (general). 

wangow (Swan River) ; wan- 
gondi (S. Australia* 



mokkera (Murray and Darling 
Junction) ; mukkara (Tor- 
rowotto Lake) ; muckaria 
and mugair (Lachlan and 
Murrumbidgee Junction) ; 
moogabaa (Alice River) ; 
mookorar (Port Macquarie) ; 
maicheri (Piangil) ; mittuk 
(Lake Boga, Victoria). All 
these Australian words are 
terms for rain, but their 
identity with the Tasmanian 
analogues is perfect, and 
terms for rain and water 
respectively are often inter- 
changed among Australian 
dialects. 



birri. man y s breasts (Kamilroi 
Dialects) ; birring (Heales- 
ville,Vict.); brim brim (Mor- 
diyallock,Vic.) ; birrin (War- 
ren, N.S.W.) ; beergin (For- 
bes and the Levels, N.S.W. ). 
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TABLE I.— continued. 



English. 



Fly . 



Come 



Shout 



Eye 



Arm , 



Sun 



» 



Tasmanian. 



monga, mongana, moun- 
ga, flyblow, also to buzz 



tutta watta, todawadda 
{come here) 



palla-kanna (kanna 
means to make a noise) 



namer-eca, nam-mur- 
uck, nubreah, mong- 
tena, moygta 

wornena,wu'hnna,gouna, 
houana; wayeninnah, 
elbow 



loina, loyna 



Australian. 



mookine, mugguing (on Cul- 
goa River, N.S.W.); moon- 
gin, muggin, mogan, &c., 
forms for mosquito in Kamil- 
roi ; mungi, mosquito (Pian- 
gil) ; moaing-moaing, mos- 
quito (Kulkyne) ; mianong, 
myanga, fly (about Port 
Jackson) ; kerramongera, 
fly (Gippsland) ; moneya, 
mosquito (Omeo) ; miangan, 
fly (Omeo). 

waarta (Lake Hindmarsh, Vic- 
toria); woti (Talbot, Vic- 
toria) ; ouarto (8. Australia) ; 
now-wunty, come on (Gipps- 
land) ; wotte, wurte, come 
on (The Glehelg, Victoria) ; 
kakawattake, come on (Hop- 
kins River, Victoria) ; kowa- 
tha, come on (Cooper's Creek); 
wat, watto, away, off (W. 
Australia). 

curn-deeo (Mount Talbot, Vic- 
toria) ; kurnda (Swan Hill, 
Vic.) ; kanvanaiga — gany- 
anda, to call (Lower Goul- 
burn, Vict.); garnda, co- 
erndee (Lake Hindmarsh, 
Vic.) ; kinda, to caU (Mount 
Rouse, Victoria). 

mir (common Australian form) ; 
numuru (Daly River, North- 
ern Territory). For Victo- 
rian forms, see Table II. 

wooruk (Mount Rouse, Vict.) ; 
wing (Upper Murray, Vic- 
toria) ; wunyea (Lower 
Murray, Victoria, also on 
Darling and MurrumbicLree); 
wort (LakeHindmarsh,vic); 
whoornang, forearm (Lake 
Tyers, Vict.) ; wornick, 
forearm (Maryborough, Vio- 
toria); oona (Mount Free- 
ling to Pirigundi Lake, 8. 
Australia). 

laong, laank, eye (between the 
Lachlan, Murray and Dar- 
ling, N.8.W.) ; arlunya, sun 
(Alice Springs, Telegraph 
Station, S. Australia) ; al- 
lunga, sun (Charlotte Waters 
Telegraph Station, S. Aus- 
tralia). 
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In presenting the Victorian-Tasmanian analogies, which are 
very numerous, embracing nearly all the words of the preceding 
table and including many more, I place in the front those haying 
* r as the initial letter. This was the class of analogical words 
which first arrested my attention. As initial ' 1 ' was a notable 
feature of the Victorian dialects distinguishing them from those 
of New South Wales and Queensland, and was also a peculiar 
feature of the Tasmanian language, I surmised that a common 
lineage was the reason for this likeness. After comparing all 
the Victorian words beginning with ' 1 ' obtainable by me with 
Tasmanian words having the same initial, I find so large a 
number in the one set, evidently identical with words in the 
other as to be very surprising, especially when we think of the 
length of time which must have elapsed since the lines of 
language divaricated. I have therefore come to the conclusion 
that Victorian words with ' 1 ' initial are lineal descendants of the 
primitive Papuan. 

It is one of the recognised tests of the truth of a hypothesis 
that it opens the door to facts other than what was first dis- 
covered by it. This test can be applied to verify the hypothesis 
here enunciated regarding this class of words having initial c 1.' 
By its means I have discovered that at least in Australia, and 
perhaps in Tasmania, ' 1 ' and English consonantal ' y ' have been 
at one time confused and perhaps coalescing and interchangeable 
sounds. 

Professor Max Mtiller gives* some instances of the "confusion 
between two consonants in the same dialect," which he regards 
as a characteristic of the lower stage of human speech. There 
seems to have been a very ancient confusion of this kind between 
the powers of ' 1 ' and consonantal c y ' in Australia. English ' y ' 
or ' i/ when consonantal, may very easily, through defects of 
hearing or utterance, be confused with * 1,' and the two sounds 
are to the ear closely related. Examples are common enough. 
Compare the Indian corruption of ' Les Anglais ' to ' Yankee,* 
such forms as Italian ' piacere ' for Latin * placere,' and the 
French pronunciation of such combinations as ' eille.' That in 
Australo-Papuan speech ' 1 ' and consonantal ' i ' have been con- 
fused the following examples will make sufficiently clear. In 
western and north-western Victoria such forms as these prevail 
* Max Muller's " Lectures on the Science of Language," vol. Ii. pp. 188-89. 
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as equivalents of black woman : ' Leyoorook,' ' leurook,' ' liarook,' 
' leyoor/ 'lioo/* which may be compared with ' yewa* (Coopers 
Creek), 'yooratoo' (Unyamootha Tribe), and the following forms 
found in Western Australia from Perth southwards : * Yokka,' 
' yooko/ ' yawk/ ' yorka,' ' york.' The next example is a word 
which throughout the greater part of Victoria begins with an 
'1.' It is the term for teeth, and the following are typical 
Victorian forms : * Lianyook/ ' lea/ * liia/ ' leor/ ' leurn,' with 
which compare such forms as ' yira/ ' ira/ * eera,' ' yeera,' very 
widely distributed throughout Australia, except in Victoria. 
It is interesting to note that, with over a thousand miles of 
country intervening in which the ' y ' prevails, the Victorian 
and Tasmanian type in * 1 ' appears again at Caledon Bay, on 
the Gulf of Carpentaria, in the word ' lerra,' indicating the per- 
sistence of a Papuan pronunciation due to a backward and 
northward eddying of the Papuan speech. 

Then further, as the word for stone we have in Victoria 
' larr/ * laa/ ' la/ while on the Murray the same word is repre- 
sented by 'yarnda/ on the Lower Bulloo River and at Yelta by 
' yernda/ and in the Woolna language again, in the far north- 
west, the form * lunga ' occurs. A similar word in some places 
is used for camp, assuming such forms as 'larrh/ Marrer,' 
1 lerra/ which even in Victoria is represented by ' ira ' at Lake 
Hind marsh, ' iray ' at Tatiarra, and by * ieera ' at the Gawler 
Range in South Australia. The same interchange of ' 1 ' with 
* y ' is observable in certain terms employed to designate skin, 
bark, and canoe ; ' look ' and ' looko ' are words for skin ; ' long ' 
and ' laikoti ' for bark ; ' longoi ' and ' longwe ' for canoe, with 
which compare 4 yangoibi/ * yongoe/ 'yoongoip/ *yungoot/ all 
meaning canoe. It should be observed that by a radical or 
natural metonymy skin and bark, bark and canoe, are frequently 
expressed by the same word. The original unity or early 
confusion of the letters ' 1 ' and * y ' is illustrated by several 
words meaning thigh — e.g., ' langui ' at the mouth of the 
Leichhardt River, * lar r at the mouth of Norman River, ' yun- 
gurra ' at Porter's Range, ' yangara ' at Upper Flinders River, 

* I have to point out that the initial syllable in the Victorian words 
corresponds to a New Hebridean word for woman — viz., 'lai,' 'lei,' 'le ' — also 
to a Tasmanian word 'Iowa/ hence said first syllable may not be represented 
at all in the other Australian words compared, parallels to which are found in 
compounds in Victoria in the form ' -goork.* 
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'yungera' at Cape River. The most interesting of the above 
examples are the words for blackwoman, stone, and teeth, which 
serve as a kind of bridge for crossing to Tasmania, or as links 
to unite a particular class of words there with their continental 
variants, and to widen the field of comparison while they ensure 
the validity of the operation. 

I shall begin the comparison of Tasmanian and Victorian 
words with the particular class which first suggested their rela- 
tionship to me — the words with initial ( V Why should this 
class of words be a phonological peculiarity marking a group of 
dialects in south-eastern Australia, spoken in a tract of which 
the northern boundary almost coincides with the Murray ? Why 
should this group of dialects be hedged round landward by 
others distinguished by the absence of this very peculiarity ? 
Why should words of this phonic character exist plentifully 
in Victoria and be comparatively rare in most other parts 
of Australia, save in the extreme north-west and about the Gulf 
of Carpentaria ? Why in Victoria, and be also a pronounced 
feature of the Tasmanian tongue? Why, I ask, unless there 
linger in Victoria evidences of the most recent Papuan in- 
fluence as compared with other parts of Australia, and sure 
proof of the Tasmanians having had a closer affinity to the 
Victorians than to the rest of the Australian natives ? 

It might at first sight be doubted whether the common 
Victorian word ' layarook ' or ' lyarook ' and other variants is 
the same as the general Tasmanian word ' Iowa,' both sets of 
words meaning woman or black woman; but fortunately the 
Victorian word has retained the form ' laua ' in Gippsland, 
which, being phonetically identical with the Tasmanian word, 
establishes beyond the possibility of a doubt the fact that the 
words for woman (sometimes wife) in both languages are the 
very same. This analogy is subject to the qualification that 
the longer form has another element added. Without dwelling 
further on particular words, I append a list for comparison, 
and in order to indicate as near as may be known the root 
form and to show the direction of divergence I give a 
number of variants from both sides of the Strait. The 
English word, as before, represents the general or etymo- 
logical idea of the root, being also usually the exact equiva- 
lent of the native word in both columns, and the native words, 
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with a few exceptions, will be found either in Mr. Chit's 
or Mr. Brongh Smyth's work. 



TABLE II. 



English. 



Woman . 

Teeth 
Stone 



Open or cut 

[ The members 
of this group of 
words are al- 
most certainly 
derived from one 
or other of the 
two preceding 
groups'] 
Home, house, 

nest, camp 
To sleep . 

Tree, stick 



Top or point 
Serpent . 



Tasmanian. 



Leg. 



Coal, charcoal . 
Water . 



Child 

Big . 

»» 
Man, black man 



Victorian. 



Iowa, loa, loalla, loubra 



leeaner, yanna; leeanner, 

to bite 
longa, lonna, loine, lar- 

nar 



leeang wellerary, leear- 
way, laini to untie; 
lowgoone, to cut; larre, 
to scratch; lowoone, 
to scarify; lergara, 
leawarina, to flay; li- 
ellowullingana, crevice 
or fissure 

line, lenna, liena, liee 

loagna, logurner, lony 

loyke, loatta ; lottah, 

a urn tret; lerga and 

lerina, waddy 
lyetta, sharp or peaked; 

letteene, apeak 
loieaa, louinabe, loina; 

lollah, earthworm 
laggra, leurina, lurere- 

ner, langaner ; lore, 

ankle; lugh, foot 
loarra, loira 
lia, leena, legana, lerui, 

line; liapota, creek; 

loyuleena, spring; 

lyaleetea, sea 



leewoon, looweinna, chil 
dren; lnena, leuna, 
ludawinna, boy; ludi- 
ning, girl 
proina, proingha, paroina 
langtha, lackrana, great 
pugga, pah, penna ( Capt. 
Cook) bean 



lio, laoa, wife (Gippsland) ; 
leyoor, leirock, layarook ; 
loangko, a wife (Lower Mur- 
ray). 

lia, lear, leeanger, leanook. 

long, a cliff, lang, lak, laugh, 
lar, laa ; cf also wollong or 
wallang, common in New 
South Wales. ['Lung' is 
a common word for stone in 
Central India, whatever in- 
ferences the fact may in- 
involve.] 

loong gonak, to divide; larl- 
groo- war, lal-go-mak, to split ; 
Lai Lai, probably Great 
Mift. [With this class of 
words compare ' lalingan- 
der,' axe, a word used by 
the Woolna Tribe, near Port 
Darwin.] 

laangy, langi, lar, larr, larnoo, 
lingi. 

loomai (Woodford) ; loomia 
(Dartmoor) ; e/.alsoyooanan. 

lang; loang, little tree; lord- 
will, lurt, and lead, stick. 

lit, point; littia, sharp; lit- 
wonp, to sharpen. 

loowa birri, wood snake or con- 
strictor. 

lourko, lonrt-am-nook ; lourk, 
calf of leg. 

lonrn (Gippsland). 

larra, lajeranyen, spring; loor- 
towi, loortokal, creek; Leag- 
hurr, Lalanguite (names of 
Lakes) ; ludht, lowtcohk, 
river; lamat, sea; lakulang, 
salt lake; cf also yallock, a 
common word for creek. - 

lathe, leed, boy; leech, son; 
Inn den, lunduk, landhago- 
nert, latingata, sister. 

porin, parok, parronk 
leengiL 

baang, peang (Central Vic- 
toria). 
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TABLE II.— continued. 



BNOXJSH. 



Kangaroo 

Mother . 

Opossum . 
Head 
Mouth 
Lips 

Eye. 



Togo 



To walk . 



Stomach . 



Tasmanian. 



Ear 
Thigh. 

Foot 

Blood 

Fire 

Wood 

Smoke 
Moon 



Grass 

Knife or flint . 

To eat . 



terrar, tarrana, tarrleah 

pawamena, pamena, par- 

meny 
wollimerner 
poyta, poiete 
kaneina, canina, canea 
wurlerminner 

namer-eca, nam-mur- 
uck, mongtena, moy- 
gta (initial syllable 
*na,' probably con- 
nected with Austra- 
lian root * na,' to see) 

wayee, wegge 

(a) tula, teigna, trunger- 
marteener ; (b) kaar- 
werra 

tyentiah, teeantibe, to 
trample — i.e., to foot 

coccah 

ane, ouane, wighena, 
winnaleah 

gui, weenar; weegeena, 

dead wood ; weena, tree ; 

wiena, vrinna., firewood 
boorana, prooana, pro- 

goona ; boora, rain 
weeetta, . weethae, vena, 

weena ; tooweenyer, 

sun or moon 

poene 

teeroona, trawoota 

tegnrner, tuggana, tuwie 



tawe ; tangara, go 
tagara, go away 



on; 



yange, they walk (in 
phrase ' yange me- 
naye,' they walk along 
the river. In Milli- 
gan'S Dialogues) 

ploner, plaangner 



Victorian. 



tirrar, tyirra, jirrah (all in 
Gippsland). 

bawaic, parbine, baabin, par- 
buk, paab, paapa, papay, papi. 

wollert, wolard. 

poibi, poko, pooruk, pork. 

kanek, koorn, gaat, cone. 

werrong, wuro, woortogno, 
wooro (common for month). 

mirrenyook, mirnook, mir, 
mynook, mingi, myng, 
mooeh, mirnik [termination 
4 ook ' may be sign of pos- 
session]. 

wooring, wring, wing, weinye- 

duck, 
(a) djereng, dering ; (b) kaar, 

karingatuk, karnook, kaar- 

chuk, karip. 
tyenna, tyain ; tey-yan, foot 

or footmark (Gippsland). 
cookyangerack, gooak, koor- 

kook, krook. 
wee, wein, weeing ; wying, 

light (prevalent also ont of 

Victoria), 
ween, we, wing [presumably 

J\ re wood]. 

boort, booring, poorin ; boo- 
rang, /op; boorrarrang, mist 

huera, wana, waingmil, wvng- 
wil, waing, wyrng, light; 
ngiwen, noween, noweyo, 
sun 

poem (Omeo) ; booite, boott. 

teer, deer, tirr, taree, all mean- 
ing tomahawk. 

tunganeit, tukkali, thangarth, 
thaange, thana [most likely 
co-derivatives with ' dhang- 
ga,' a common Australian 
word for teeth]. 

toewangeit [' -eit,' verbal ter- 
mination], tanna toa, go 
away; tanna, go, in phrase 
* tanna noul ? ' will you go 
with me i 

yangan, yannonan, yanga, 
ynnna. 



polloin, belanyin, ballingek, 
boole, beleni, belangee 
(Lachlan and Murrumbidgee 
Junction). 
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A few of the foregoing analogies may not seem to be 
sufficiently established, but even if 10 per cent, were to be 
discredited for want of certainty, a great array of obvious 
ones would still remain to attest the kinship of the two 
languages. A brief notice of two or three more Tasmanian 
words may be helpful to relate the two forms of speech. In 
Tasmania there are two general but widely dissimilar classes 
of appellations for the kangaroo, one represented by such terms 
as ' lyenna/ ' lathakar/ * leigh, c lurgu,' the other by ' terrar/ 
' tarrana,' ' tarr.' The former class seems to be connected 
with one of the Tasmanian sets of terms for leg or foot, exem- 
plified by such words as * luggana/ ' lugh/ ' leoonya/ ' luggra/ 
1 lathanama/ I have been unable to discover any similar word 
for kangaroo on the mainland except * langootpa ' at Port 
Darwin, and ' loityo ' at Caledon Bay, on the Gulf of Carpen- 
taria. The one set of words for kangaroo being almost identical 
with the terms designating the organs of locomotion, it seems 
pretty certain that either from superior power in the use of 
these or for the long measure of them with which the kangaroo 
is endowed, the animal received its name.* And it seems at 
least probable that the * 1 ' words for leg and kangaroo in Tas- 
mania are related to the universal Australian word ' yanna,' or 
* yango,' to walk, for which the form ' lingo ' is said to occur in 
Victoria.f It has already been shown that both in Australian 
and Tasmanian speech * 1 ' and * y ' when initial have often been 
confused. 

The words ' locko,' foot, in use at Caledon Bay ; ' langiu/ 
thigh, used at the mouth of the Leichhardt River, and l lar,' 
thigh, at the mouth of the Norman, on the Gulf of Carpentaria, 
are curious relics of the original terms for either the motors or 
the motion, and reach without other connection right across the 
continent southwards to claim kin with their Tasmanian friends 
having initial * 1.' This line of argument is powerfully corrobo- 
rated by the occurrence of the following terms for thigh in 
Queensland ; ' yungurra ' at Porter's Range and Walsh River ; 
' yaugara ' at Upper Flinders River ; * yungera ' at Cape River 

* I derive the word * kangaroo ' (originally spelt * kanguru ') from 'ka/ nose, 
or head, and * gnra,' long. 

f Mr. R. Brough Smyth, " The Aborigines of Victoria/' vol. ii. p. 127 ; 
phrase, " Where are you going ? " 
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means lower part of leg. At Menindie ' yango ' means left 
thigh, and ' yalko ' is the word for thigh on the lower Paroo, the 
Warrego, and at Weinteriga, on the Darling. All these are 
evidently enough the local equivalents of ' langiu,' used at the 
month of the Flinders River. What if ' yan/ to go, be a related 
word ? If so, the term ' yungar ' or ' youngar/ applied to 
kangaroo throughout the greater part of Western Australia, 
may be cognate. Perhaps it may be too fanciful to pass north- 
wards to Java and connect the foregoing words with Javanese 
' laku,' * lunga,' ' lingar/ to go, but the likeness in sound and 
meaning is very tempting. 

The affinity subsisting both in Australian and Tasmanian 
between the terms for ordure, intestines, and ground, cannot fail 
to force itself upon the investigator's notice. The words are 
given in the tables above, and when compared they lead to the 
conclusion that they are inter-related in both regions, the 
common element being * ta ' or ' tia.' Alongside of these may 
be placed the radical part of the words meaning to eat : * tegur- 
ner/ 'tuggana,' 'tuwie' (Tasmanian); 'tunganeit,' 'thaange,' 
' dha,' ' dhoman ' (Australian) ; and perhaps the very prevalent 
Australian word for teeth, ' dhangga,' with variants. This last 
word may be onomatopoeic and the other vocalics may narrow 
down to two roots, perhaps only related in likeness, one meaning 
to eat, the other ground. Another class of related words in 
both languages, and forming all together a group of related 
words, are the equivalents of sun, moon, light, fire, eye. In 
both languages the radicals ' na,' * mir,' * wi,' the etymological 
ideas of which are respectively see , eye, Jire, are combined in 
numerous ways, making such compounds as ' see-fire ' (sun), 
1 see-eye ' (eye), * fire-eye ' (moon), and the like. With these may 
be compared a second set of words for eye and sun, taking the 
form of • loina/ ' lunya,' and the like ; also occurring in the 
language of both peoples. 

Mr. Hyde Clarke has endeavoured to show* the affinity of 
the Yarra dialect with dialects of Mozambique, and later Mr. E. M. 
Curr essays to prove the kinship of African languages generally 
with those of Australia and Tasmania. Physical characteristics 

* The Yarra Dialect and the Languages of Australia in connection with 
thotte of Mozambique and Portuguese Africa ("Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Victoria," vol. xvi). 
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alone would suffice to obtain acceptance for Mr. Huxley's view 
that of all races the Papuan is most nearly related to the African. 
And besides physiological considerations, certain practices and 
superstitions common to the Australians, Tasmanians, and 
Africans point to identity of ancestry at some far distant past 
date, but the verbal analogies adduced are rather shaky props 
on which to rest the relationship argument. Mr. Clarke 
avowedly discards, as Mr. Curr does tacitly, the testimony from 
grammatical structure, and they both present merely phonetic 
resemblances, which may be very misleading, as the following 
considerations will show. 

In the first place, there is a number of vocables which may 
be looked upon as universal ; whether they be of onomatopoeic 
origin or no, does not affect the present argument, but the 
words are as much European or Asiatic as they are African and 
Australian. They occur as equivalents for father, mother, 
breasts, milk, teeth, tongue, eat, go, and are such roots as ' ba,' 
' pa,' * ma,' ' ta/ ' yo.' Further, the possibilities of speech are 
limited; all races have virtually the same vocal instrument, and 
there is, I believe, in mankind generally an inherent capacity to 
name things according to the subjective effect which the obser- 
vation of them produces, giving good grounds for recognising 
the ding-dong theory as partially (and in large part) accounting 
for the origin of language. And therefore, if phonetic likeness 
alone were to be taken into account, a very good case could be 
made out for the descent of the Australian speech from the 
English or vice versd, especially if, when the English dictionary 
failed, we might call in the aid of any language on the conti- 
nent of Europe to supply the deficiency ; and indeed, for such 
comparison, all the Indo-European languages might be regarded 
as one family. 

With some two hundred dialects to draw upon in Australia, 
and dialects innumerable in Africa, it would be strange indeed, 
the possibilities of human speech being limited, if close coinci- 
dental resemblances were not discoverable here and there in the 
compared regions among appellatives for the same object. There 
seem to be no solid reasons for deriving the Tasmanians and 
Australians independently from the Africans, if it be right to 
say that they are sprung from the Africans at all. It is perhaps 
nearer the truth to say that the Tasmanians, in common with 
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other Papuans, are of the same stock as the Negroes, the common 
ancestry being neither Papuan nor Negro, or as much the one 
as the other, and that the Australians are derived from the same 
original stock through the Papuans with a strong foreign admix- 
ture. 

Latham having suggested New Caledonia as the probable 

temporary home of the Tasmanians on their way to their last 

resting-place, it will be well to inquire here what grounds there 

may be for falling in with the suggestion. In physical 

appearance, ancj especially in complexion and quality of hair, 

the aborigines of New Caledonia, like other dark Papuans, bear 

a strong likeness to the Tasmanians. There is no better basis 

for Mr. Latham's suggestion beyond this likeness and the 

surmise that, as it seemed improbable that Tasmania had been 

peopled from Australia, its inhabitants might possibly have 

drifted from the nearest settlement of Papuans most resembling 

themselves in appearance. Of the New Caledonian language I 

have only been able to see specimens given by Gabelentz in his 

Die Melanesischcn Sprachcn* The phonic combinations resemble 

more the Australian than the Tasmanian. The only words 

which I can find that might be related to either Australian 

or Tasmanian words indifferently are ' mainya,' ' mandig,' 

' muanden,' ' muala,' nose ; ' dendan,' to come away ; and 

' adheya,' foot. Certainly few and doubtful analogues. A 

peculiarity of New Caledonian is the use of different forms 

of numerals according as an object is animated or not. The 

pronouns, in having a dual resemble those of Australia, and, 

so far as can be known, differ from those of Tasmania. 

Viellard mentions that * -ri ' and ' -ra ' are suffixed to substances 

to indicate whose and which respectively, a feature unknown in 

the Australian and Tasmanian. There is no necessity for further 

comparison. The conclusion from the only available evidence 

is not in favour of affinity between New Caledonian and the 

other two languages. Its phonetic system is smoother than 

that of Victoria and Tasmania, but not so fluent and musical as 

# . I have since examined the lengthy New Caledonian Vocab. given in 
" Vocabulary of Australian Dialects/' printed for the Melbourne International 
Exhibition of 1866, with the result of finding two or three more words that 
might be related to Tasmanian equivalents, but no evidence of even so close 
a relation between New Caledonian and Tasmanian as between the latter and 
Australian. 
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that of central and northern Australia, and the data, instead of 
suggesting that Tasmanian is more nearly akin to New Caledonian 
than to the language of the mainland, favour the very opposite 
conclusion. 

The writer ventures to affirm that future research will only 
tend to corroborate the opinion which he has here enunciated 
and endeavoured to establish — namely, that Tasmania was first 
peopled from the Victorian shores. The point from which the 
emigrants left the mainland was probably Wilson's Promontory, 
from which a string of islands runs like stepping-stones across 
the Strait, which were perhaps at one time larger and more 
numerous than they are now, if they did not form an isthmus. 
It does not follow, however, that the most distinct vestiges of 
the old Papuan Australians should be found at this point. 
From philological considerations it would rather appear that 
the Lower Murray, and perhaps the Lower Murrumbidgee, 
served for long as a natural defence to the Victorian Papuans, 
and that the invaders poured into Victoria across the Upper 
Murray, took possession of central Victoria, pressing those who 
were being dispossessed back on either flank. At all events, 
the most numerous and on the whole the clearest verbal analogies 
with Tasmanian are to be found in north-western Victoria from 
Lake Boga northwards, and about Bumbang, Tatiarra, and 
Piangil on the Murray. This markedly Papuan class of dialect 
extends on a line up the Murrumbidgee and embraces a large 
tract of country between this river and the Lachlan above their 
junction. 

Having now demonstrated, beyond all question it is hoped, 
that the Tasmanians were the lineal descendants of the primitive 
Australian race, that the substratum of the modern Australians 
is Papuan of the same blood as the Tasmanians, and, as might 
naturally be expected, that the quarter of Australia which lies 
nearest to Tasmania retains most distinctly traces of the indi- 
genes, the next duty is to attempt to disentangle and identify 
the other elements which go to constitute the Australian race as 
it now is. 



CHAPTER III 

THE DRAVIDIAN ELEMENT 

The Dravidian element — System of kinship — Linguistic resemblances 
— The pronoun — Caldwell on Dravidian numerals—Likeness to 
Australian — Dr. Miller's objections to relationship between Dravidians 
and Australians. 

Upon the original Papuan stock of Australia there must 
have been grafted a very strong scion from another and in 
some respects very different stem, and the union must have 
been effected in the remote dim past, the stock from which the 
graft came having since then altered by progressive develop- 
ment almost beyond identification. The people who formed this 
fresh addition to the primitive race had probably a lighter com- 
plexion and straight hair. What impelled them thither we 
know not. We are familiar with the idea of successive waves 
of population starting from a common centre and being arrested 
only by an uncrossable ocean. History and philology together 
have related to us how Boman and Teuton followed Kelt until 
the broad Atlantic stayed their occidental march. A Semitic 
population pursued the sons of Ham bearing the ancestral curse 
of servitude into the utmost recesses of the dark continent. It 
is left on record, both in parchment and in temple ruins, how 
the Buddhists were driven out of India in the seventh century 
of our era, and had they not found congenial soil in Java they 
might have continued their southward course and left their 
mark on Australia. But the fact that they came so near to the 
southern continent is an indication perhaps of the track of the 
line of least resistance to a fugitive people ; at all events, their 
migration hints at the channel along which might have flowed 
former streams of humanity expelled from India or its neigh- 
bourhood by irresistible pressure from the north. 

Although the Australians are still in a state of savagery and 
the Dravidians of India have been for many ages a people 
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civilised in a great measure and possessed of a literature, 
the two peoples are affiliated by deeply marked characteristics 
in their social system and by sure affinities in language, 

A most striking peculiarity of the Australian system of 
kinship had been recognised and published long before the late 
Rev. W. Ridley stated it and carefully traced it out, but to 
him is due the honour of accurately formulating its details 
(as it exists among the Kamilroi), and the Rev. Dr. L. Fison 
is to be credited with having clearly established its identity in 
essentials with the Tamulic system. As Australian marriage 
and consanguinity will be treated subsequently, it is needless to 
do more here than state that in certain important particulars 
Dr. Fison, with the aid of Mr. Ridley, has demonstrated the 
identity of the Dravidian and Australian systems 6f kin. The 
sum of these particulars is contained in the following proposi- 
tion, which is equally true for both peoples, and holds in it the 
root principle of the system of kin : " A being a male, his 
brother's children are considered his own children, his sister's 
children are his nephews and nieces ; his sister's grandchildren 
as well as his brother's are considered his grandchildren."* Let 
A be a female, then with the interchange of the terms ' brother's ' 
and ' sister's ' the proposition is also true. The relational nomen- 
clature is such as would arise if a group of brothers were joined 
in a communal marriage with a group of sisters. And further, 
" in Tamil the elder brother is distinguished from all the rest 
by the title brother," f and the Australian practice indicates 
some similarity of thought to this. 

If so strong a bond unites the aborigines of central and 
southern India with the majority of the Australian tribes, 
among the latter exceptional departures from the prevailing 
type of relationship nomenclature cannot invalidate the conclu- 
sion as to its source. 

Besides the powerful token of affinity to aborigines of 
Hindostan supplied by the possession of the same social ground- 
work, Australia bears also linguistic marks of Indian connection 
so deeply and widely impressed as to be indelible, and to serve 
as one of the most powerful and conspicuous bonds of union 
among the Australian dialects. 

• Rev. W. Ridley's " Kamilroi and other Australian Languages," pp. 164, 
et $eq. t ^"J. 
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First of these linguistic marks may be mentioned the sylla- 
bation preferred by the genius of the Australian tongue. Like 
the Dravidian, it is extremely simple and averse to compound or 
concurrent consonants. In Tamil,* " double or treble consonants 
at the beginning of syllables like ' str ' in c strength ' are 
altogether inadmissible. At the beginning, not only of the 
first syllable of every word but also of every succeeding 
syllable, only one consonant is allowed. At the conclusion of a 
word double and treble consonants like ' gth ' in ' strength ' are 
as inadmissible as at the beginning, and every word must 
terminate either in a vowel or in a single semi-vowel, as ' T or 
* r/ or in a single nasal, as ' n ' or ' m.' These observations are 
just as true of all the dialects in Australia save those of the 
south-eastern and south-western corners, where the softer 
syllabation has been unable to displace the older harsher 
Papuan. 

The next point of contact to be noted is the agreement of 
the stems of the Australian first and second personal pronouns 
singular with the Dravidian. Mr. Norris is said to have been 
the first to point this out, but on comparison the conclusion is 
inevitable to the most casual observer, the fact being e§lf- 
demonstrative. Logan says that the roots of the Dravidian 
pronouns are c na/ ' en/ ' ne/ ' an/ I, and ' ni/ thou. Speaking 
generally, these are the persistent stems of the same pronouns 
throughout Australia, the prevailing forms being ' ngai ' or 
' ngan,' first person, c in/ ' yin/ or ' ngin/ second person. In 
Victoria, again, there are the greatest and most numerous 
divergences from the typical forms, evidencing the more recent 
clash with another speech. 

Caldwell notes that the Telugu forms its pronominal plurals 
by prefixing ' lu ' to the singular, and compares this with the 
Australian additions ' lu/ ' li/ ' dlu/ ' dli/ &c., employed for a 
similar purpose. He also adduces a more Australian-like 
instance— viz., the Dhimal, on the north-east frontier of India, 
which has *n&/ thou; 'nyel/ you. The same writer further 
suggests a likeness between Tamil accusative ' ennei/ mc, and 
the Australian 'emmo/ me; but a much better comparison 
may be made between * ennei' and 'nganna/ the common 

* Caldwell's "Dravidian Grammar," p. 138. 

D 
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Australian form for me. Other verbal roots common to both 
classes of languages might be cited, but nothing special could 
be adduced from them, inasmuch as they are not peculiar to 
these two classes. It is different with the pronominal stems 
just considered, for in both cases they are distinguishing 
features, and it is a very natural inference that the language 
which teaches a nation to say * I ' and ' thou ' must be one of 
its very early and most influential pedagogues. Mr. Caldwell 
further shows agreement between Dravidian and Australian in 
the following particulars* : The use of post-positions (a feature, 
however, on which stress should not be laid, as it was very 
pronounced in Tasmanian) ; the use of two forms of the first 
person plural, one inclusive of the party addressed, the other 
exclusive (a feature also of South Sea Island languages) ; the 
formation of inceptive causative and reflexive verbs by the 
addition of certain syllables to the root, and generally, the 
agglutinative structure of words and the position of words in 
the sentence. 

There are other very marked resemblances of which Mr. 
Caldwell was unaware. In Telugu, ' yokka ' or * yoka ' is some* 
times appended to the inflection or natural genitive as an 
auxiliary suffix of case — e.g., from the ordinary possessive c na/ 
my, is formed optionally the equivalent form 'na-yokka,' my, 
of r me, with which may be compared i nganyunggai,' my, in 
the Kabi (Queensland) dialect, and various forms in ' -yuck ' 
occurring in Victoria and elsewhere. 

Caldwell f calls attention to a marked divergence between 
Telugu and Tamil in their respective terms for one, which are 
oka and oru. He infers that there existed an original basis 
of both of the form okor, like Samoiedian okur. A «wil^ 
etymon — namely, kuru, one, varied to Jcula, uru 9 gwra, hoo- 
took, &c, with often the affix pa or po— covers nearly the whole 
of Australia. It is the regular term for one, introduced by the 
second tide of immigration. Another form in Tamil is oruvan, 
unus. Canarese has obbanu=or-b-an. They are quite like the 
Australian. 

The Dravidian languages } are destitute of any common term 

* Caldwell's " Dravidian Grammar," p. 53. 

+ Caldwell's " Comp. Gram, of the Dravidian Languages, " p. 243. 

* Caldwell's " Dravidian Grammar/' p. 477. 
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for brother, sister, aunt, &c., and use instead a set of terms which 
combine the idea of relationship with that of age — e.g., elder 
brother, younger brother, and so forth. This applies generally 
to Australian speech. " In the" Dravidian languages the second 
person singular imperative is generally identical with the root 
or theme of the verb ; this is so frequently the case that it 
may be regarded as a characteristic rule of the language."* 
The same may be said of some at least of the Australian 
dialects. Compare Dravidian 'vara/ to come, imperative 'va,' 
with Kabi (Queensland) ' banian/ to come, imperative ' ba.' 
Several years ago I wrote of the verb in this dialect : " The 
simplest part is the imperative, which commonly consists of one 
syllable and very rarely exceeds two." "It is a remarkable 
feature of the Dravidian languages that they have no relative 
pronoun whatever."! This is also a feature of Australian 
speech. "The mode in which a language forms its preterite 
constitutes one of the most distinctive features in its gram- 
matical character, and one which materially contributes to the 
determination of its relationship."} .Tamil forms its preterite 
by adding ' d/ which for euphony is sometimes preceded by ' n/ 
" owing to the Tamil fondness for nasalisation," says Caldwell. 
This may or may not be the reason for the appearance of the 
* n,' but the common form of the preterite in Kabi, Wiradhuri, 
and other Australian dialects terminates in 'n.' In the 
Dravidian the accent is on the first syllable. This is commonly 
the case in Australian, and is easily accounted for by the agglu- 
tinating character of both languages. 

It is a formidable objection to the theory of the relationship 
of Dravidian and Australian speech, that so distinguished a 
philologist as Dr. F. Miiller, who was on the scientific staff of the 
Novara, should have declared emphatically against it. He says 
that, viewed even apart from the racial difference, the glossarial 
affinities are too weak to support the affirmation that the 
languages are genealogically related. There are, he adds, 
certain .points observable which lead to the conclusion that 
such connection is impossible (unmoglich). Now for his 
argument. He asserts that if a genealogical relationship 
existed, it would receive fullest expression in the speech of 

* Caldwell's " Dravidian Grammar," p. 420. 
f Ibid. p. 412. t IMd> P- 39o. 
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West Australia, which is geographically nearest the Dravidian 
languages. But this is an unwarranted assertion, based upon 
the assumption that affinity of speech depends upon proximity 
of residence in a bee-line. Whereas it is, I hope, clearly 
proven in this essay, that migration was from the north- 
east, not from the west, and that the west was one of 
the corners into which the purer Papuan race was forced. 
Further, he affirms that the c nan-nin ' type of pronoun prevails 
more or less in Thibet, China, and elsewhere, as well as in 
central India. A good argument, but the likeness is not 
generally so close. He further objects to the rules of class- 
marriage being introduced as evidence of relationship, because 
similar regulations are found in other partp. I think, however, 
that the likeness between those of India and Australia is most 
marked. 

The last resemblance that I shall mention is the occurrence 
in both Dravidian* and Australian languages of a negative 
imperative or prohibitive particle. For instance, in the Kabi 
dialect, most referred to because most familiar to the writer, 
with the imperative when prohibitive the word or particle 
' bar ' is used preceding the verb ; on all other occasions other 
negatives are employed. This is a feature of South Sea 
Island languages also. 

If there were only one or two resemblances * like those 
enumerated between the two classes of languages, they 
might be passed over as purely coincidental and not due to 
a common derivation, but the resemblances are too numerous 
and striking to be so lightly dealt with, and can only be 
referred to a strong family likeness. As more Australian data 
becomes accessible there is no doubt that an exhaustive com- 
parison will well repay for the labour, and it may be found 
that Dravidian and Australian languages are mutually ex* 
planatory. 

The famous Australian boomerang may be another means 
of establishing connection with India, where the weapon is also 
found, the kind which returns to the thrower being, however, so 
far as is known, confined to Australia. We search the Malay 
and Papuan armouries in vain for any trace of it, and are there- 
fore obliged to credit some other race with its introduction to 

* Caldwell's •• Dravidian Grammar/' p. 36. 
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Australia, unless we unnecessarily assume that it was invented 
here independently. The boomerang is used in Africa about 
the upper course of the Nile, but we need not travel so far 
for it across barriers that might be termed impassable when it 
is obtainable so much nearer and in a place from which, as we 
have seen, a highway has led thither almost to Australia's 
shores. If the framework of society and those terms which are 
almost as close to a man as his own name, have both been 
introduced from India or its neighbourhood, it requires no 
stretch of imagination to suppose that the boomerang came 
along with them. 

The Australian religious superstitions point rather to a 
connection with the South Sea Islands than with India, or 
as much to the one as to the other. In each of the three 
regions there is veneration for smooth pebbles. This is evidently 
a very ancient religious sentiment. Isaiah charged the Jews 
with this form of idolatry.* " Among the smooth stones of the 
stream/' was their portion ; " even to them " had they " poured 
a drink offering" and " offered a meat offering." In India the 
worshippers of Vishnu venerate a kind of pebble called Sola- 
grama; specimens that have been seen by Europeans are said 
to range from the size of a musket-ball to the size of a pigeon's 
egg. The particular sorts have an aperture with four spiral 
grooves in the perforation. The Hindoos believe that these 
apertures are the traces of Vishnu having entered the stones in 
the form of a reptile. It is worthy of note that among the. 
New Hebrideans, as the Rev. Dr. J. 6. Paton has told me, the 
sacred pebbles have a small aperture, regarded as the place 
of exit and entrance for the spirit which the stone represents. 
The Scdagrarna stones are found in the bed of the Gundak 
River, and are supposed by Coleman to be mineralised fossils of 
the Belemnites or Orthoceratites. The Birdang stones found in 
the Nerbudda River are worshipped as emblems of Siva. The 
veneration, then, of smooth stones would seem to relate the 
Australians equally to the Hindoos and the Kanakas. 

There may be another connecting link between the Dravidians 
and the Australians in the emblematic use of a red right hand 
daubed on rocks in various parts of Australia, generally about 
caves. Dr. Carroll, in an article contributed to the Centennial 

* Isaiah, lvii. 6. 
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Magazine (October 1888), affirms a connection. He says the 
red hand " is still symbolic of the various attributes of Siwa, 
the Punisher, Avenger, or Destroyer of the Hindu." My 
examination into Indian mythology has failed to make this 
quite so clear, which I admit is only a negative argument, and 
therefore not entitled to the weight of a positive argument, 
unless the field of negation be exhausted. But I find that in 
figures of the goddess Maha Kali, a form of Parvati the consort 
of Siva, a number of red-palmed hands are delineated. There 
are seven red hands pointing downwards, forming a cincture 
about the waist. The functions of Maha Kali are variously 
explained. Human sacrifices are offered to her. She is said to 
represent the active energy of all-renewing time, but sometimes 
she personates time as destructive. It is therefore possible that 
the red hand blazoned on Australian rocks may relate the Aus- 
tralian to the Dravidian, but, as considerations to be brought 
forward later will suggest, the great probability is that this 
symbol was introduced, not by an Indian race direct, but by a 
Malay people, who have certainly carried hither sure tokens of 
Hindoo mythological influence, as will be demonstrated when 
Art and Religion are dealt with. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE MALAY ELEMENT 

The Malay element — Malay activity — Physical appearance — Rev. J. L. 
Threlkeld on dissimilarity of language — Lingual analogies — Circum- 
cision and message-stick of Malay introduction— Recapitulation. 

Universal and strong though it be, the so-called Dravidian 
influence is insufficient to account for the great divergence of 
the Australians from the pure Papuans in physical features and 
in language. Another cause must be posited, and is to be found 
in the Malay element. Since British colonisation the Malays are 
known to have frequented the north and north-west coasts. 
Mr. Curr is of opinion that their visits are only of recent date, 
and quotes in support the statement of a Malay named Pobassoo, 
whom Flinders met at the Gulf of Carpentaria in 1803. He 
professed to have been one of the first of his countrymen to 
visit Australia.* The historical knowledge of the Malay would 
not penetrate many centuries backward, and moreover, his 
evidence is overborne by the physique of the people, in the 
north especially but elsewhere as well, by the naturalisation of 
a number of important Malay words, such as the term for teeth, 
a change which mere visitors could not effect ; and further, by 
faces of the Malay type and pure Malay words appearing in 
localities far removed from casual intercourse, as for instance, in 
the extreme east and west. There are several old camps of 
Malay h&he-de-mer fishers on the north-west coast. I am 
informed by Mr. Bradshaw that at one of these, on a small 
island near Osborn Island, Captain Hilliard saw some old tama- 
rind-trees, introduced presumably by the Malays, and the age 
of the oldest tree was apparently some two hundred years. 

As in the case of most other races, there would have been — 

* Curr's "The Australian Race," vol. i. p. 271, note. 
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indeed has been with the Malays — a time of special activity and 
expansion. Coming then to Australia, they would be unable 
to enter into commercial relations with its poverty-stricken, 
nomadic, naked people, and those who did not return to their 
own land would simply settle down to a life of indolence and 
sensuality and melt like snowflakes in a sea of human life. But 
a shipload of Malays attaching itself to an Australian community 
would not be absorbed without leaving some traces of its 
presence. 

If the Malays, arriving in Australia even in twos and threes, 
did not set themselves deliberately to teach and elevate the 
people, but sank to the same savage level, they could not 
possibly disappear with their unconscious influence absolutely 
obliterated. This influence is especially noticeable in the 
physique of the people in the north. They are more slender 
than the rest of the Australians, have less hair on the body, and 
their skin is fairer. Sir George Grey, in one of his journeys, 
saw three men of a fair race resembling Malays, and some of 
his party saw a fourth.* This was near the cave where he 
discovered some paintings of clothed people. These four men 
might, no doubt, be the posterity of one or two castaways. Bat 
even in the south of Queensland I have seen several faces 
distinctly of the Malay type, with the nose snubby and rather 
small and the skin of a dark copper colour. Occasional instances 
of sullenness and taciturnity among the Australians are probably 
the result of Malay ancestry. 

The admixture of Malay blood goes far to account for the 
difficulty, that a race such as the Australian with a Papuan 
basis should have the hair straight or wavy and not woolly. One 
even cross of a woolly-haired with a straight-haired race would 
hardly have transmitted such straightness of hair to posterity, 
but if after a first cross the fresh invasions, though only in 
scant filtration s, were of straight-haired people, the effect of 
the mingling of two straight-haired races with one whose hair 
was woolly would surely be to make the spirals uncurl. 

Mr. Threlkeld, whose acquaintance with a New South Wales 
dialect seems to have been very thorough, denies f that the 
Australian language has any close affinity with the Malay either 

* Grey's " North-west and Western Australia," vol. i. p. 254. 
t " Key to the Structure of the Aboriginal Languages," p. 82. 
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in words or construction. This is a somewhat vague statement, 
in reply to which it can be said that, although the traces 
of Malay influence on Australian language are not numerous, 
they are unmistakable, and are observable at widely distant 
places. Duplication is met with in the Tasmanian, and may 
have been inherited in Australia from the primitive Papuan; 
it is not improbable, however, that its excessive use on the 
continent is due to the Malay, which reduplicates to form the 
pluraL Often existing side by. side with the form * ngai,' a very 
prevalent alternative term for the first personal pronoun is 
' adhu ' or ' atoo,' which may perhaps be the equivalent of the 
Malay 'aku.' But I prefer to regard 'adhu' as an inflexion 
of 'ngai,' designating the subject when an agent. In the 
extreme north-west, where Malay words might be most 
naturally expected, very few are distinguishable. Mr. Curr 
has noted ' unbirregee ' at Port Darwin and ' engeegee ' in the 
Coburg Peninsula as the analogues of Malay 'gigi,' meaning 
teeth. It is rather at unexpected places that Malay words turn 
up, indicating either that the Malay inroad, if made at the 
north, took place in long past ages, or that now and again 
parties of Malays, either from choice or necessity, landed and 
became naturalised at various spots on the east, north, and 
west, and modified the speech of the people first immediately 
round them and then landwards. There are throughout 
Australia, in the main, two types of terms for father — a 
' bapa ' type and a ' mama ' type. As there are similar words 
for mother, it might at first be conjectured that the terms for 
father and mother had become loosely transposed. I once 
thought so, but from the localities in which a particular type 
of term for father occurs, and from the occurrence of certain 
words in conjunction with the different typical 'father' terms, 
I have come to regard the ' bapa ' type of terms as a mark of 
Malay descent, and the 'mama' type as equally evidential of 
great predominance of Papuan blood. Thus, for example, 
speaking generally, the dialects of Victoria* and West 

* In the chapter on Language it will be seen that Rev. Dr. D. Mac- 
donald (" The Asiatic Origin of the Oceanic Languages ") regards a word 
'mama' as the vocative of 'abab' father in Efatese. It is scarcely credible 
that the corresponding Australian forms are thus related. They do not 
occur together. The Maar people who have wedged themselves in amongst 
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Australia, which are among the most pronouncedly Papuan, 
are characterised by the ' mama ' form ; along the coast 6f New 
South Wales and the eastern coast of Queensland, and for some 
considerable distance inland, localities which, as I shall show, 
possess unquestionable Malay words, the ' bapa ' type of terms 
prevails ; whereas in Central Australia there is great variety of 
terms interspersed with 'bapa' forms, but without a certain 
recognisable third type, unless it be the 'nunchun/ which is 
very probably primitive Papuan. The Dravidian word would 
approximate closely to the Malay, and it would, therefore, be 
impossible to say with exactitude that a particular ' bapa ' term 
was Malay and not Dravidian, but the closeness of likeness 
to the original Malay, and the » concurrence of other words 
certainly Malay, will raise a presumption in favour of a Malay 
lineage. 

According to Marsden, the Malay 'mana' is properly the 
adverb where, but is used idiomatically to signify wJio, wJtam, 
which, what. In many Australian words used interrogatively 
( min ' is a radical syllable. It might, indeed, be said that 
4 mina ' or ' minya ' is an interrogative stem. In the Kabi 
(Queensland) dialect, for instance, we find ' minyanggai,' what ; 
'minyama,' how many) ' minyanggo,' how; i minani,' why. In 
the Kamilroi, according to the Rev. W. Ridley, ' minya ' signifies 
what, and ' minyunggai,' how many. At Barraba, ' menari ' is 
Kamilroi for where; at Port Macquarie ' minar' stood for both 
what and where. The Murra-worry tribe, between the Warrego 
and Culgoa Rivers, employed the word ' minyan ' to mean what, 
and ' minyangor ' to mean why. Even to the north-east of Lake 
Torrens, in South Australia, this class of interrogative is found. 
This Australian word may be cognate with Semitic 'mi,' 
* mah/ Heb. ' man/ Syr. ' ma,' Arab. In no parts is the Malay 
type of term for father so general and so stereotyped as 
in conjunction with the etymon ' min ' in interrogatives. But 
strangest of all is the occurrence of the word ' tungan * (spelt 
also 'tongan* and 'tungun'), hand, which is evidently the 
Malay ' tangan,' hand, also in the extreme east, and there alone 
in Australia. This most interesting fossil is found on the basins 

the Kuli in the Western District, Victoria, preserve the 'bapa* type 
of New South Wales, while the Kali use the 'mama.' The difference 
is one of the distinguishing marks of their respective dialects. 
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of the Nerang Creek and the Tweed and Richmond Rivers, at 
the extreme easterly point of the continent, and reminds one of 
some great boulder carried by an iceberg from a high latitude 
thousands of miles from its parent rock and deposited when the 
iceberg has been overset or dissolved. 

There is yet another not much less astonishing relic of Malay 
speech near the same quarter, and nowhere else so distinctly — 
viz., the word for head, which in Malay is * kapala.' In New 
England the analogue is 'kopul,' on the Hunter River it is 
'gaberong,' at Sydney it was 'kabura,' on the Castlereagh it 
is 'ballang,' on the Bogan 'bula'; and surely a better example 
of a contiguous group of terms, derived unconsciously from 
' kapala/ could not possibly be given. The Malay word is the 
model of which the others are imperfect copies ; it is the bull's- 
eye fired at, the others are the spots hit, some on one side of the 
centre, some on the other. The word for skin is also probably 
Malay, in which language the equivalent is ' kulit'; while in the 
east and south of New South Wales the term used is some such 
form as ' yulin,' ' ulan,' * yoolak.' It might be assumed that two 
or three Malays were handed as human curiosities from tribe to 
tribe and found a last asylum near Point Danger, but the con- 
currence of five such indisputable glossarial vestiges suggests 
rather that there was a strong infusion of Malay blood added to 
the Kamilroi and allied tribes. 

A track across the centre of Australia from the Gulf of 
Carpentaria southward is marked by a few Malay words of 
which the following are examples: 'kako' (Hamilton River) 
elder sister, 'kahkooja' (Darling River), elder brother, 'kaku' 
(Evelyn Creek), elder brotlier, corresponding to Malay ' kaku ' 
elder brother or elder sister ; ' Kutchiloo/ ■ kichalko/ &c. (Darling 
River), small, cf., ' kechil,' ' kachil ' (Malay), small. With ' kutta ' 
(Daiyeri, S. A.), louse, compare ' kutu ' (Malay), louse. 

Another region where unquestionable Malay lingual traces 
exist is a tract on the east coast of Queensland, from about 
17 to 21° S. lat., and inland to a distance of some two hundred 
miles. Three words diffused in this locality are distinctly of 
Malay origin — viz., those for father, moon, and rain. In Malay 
they are respectively * bapa ' (Javanese ' baba '), ' bulan/ * hujan ' 
(Javanese * hudan '). The first is represented by forms such as 
'baby/ 'babai/ 'abah/ 'yabba'; 'bulan* has analogues in 
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* bullanoo/ ' balano,' '.' pallanno,' ' palanoo,' * bulbun,' and re- 
sembling the Malay word for rain (' hujan ') are the following : 
' Yookun,' ' hugun,' ' ukan,' 'yugan,' 'yukan.' The Australian 
words are certainly echoes of the Malay. In the same locality, 
with perhaps Halifax Bay as focus, I find two more words of 
Malay derivation occurring, and nearly as distinctly recognisable. 
The Malay for bone is ' tulang,' and for house ' rumah.' Equiva- 
lents about Halifax Bay and neighbourhood are ' toola,' bone 
and wood (Western River) ; * toa,' * tulkill,' ' tolkul/ mean bone, 
and all over that part of the country the word for wood takes 
such forms as ' tula/ ' toolani,' ' tular.' It should be noted that 
the Australian dialects frequently apply one and the same desig- 
nation to bone and wood. The Australian words corresponding to 
' rumah ' occur at Halifax Bay, where ' ringo ' and ' rongo ' are 
used in the sense of camp. I would not adduce this as an 
analogy but for the preservation of the initial 'r,' a com- 
paratively rare initial in Australia, and an anomaly in this 
particular spot. 

On the Cloncurry River emptying into the Gulf of 
Carpentaria the word ' waramboo,' — spelt also ' ooramboo ' — ia 
probably a corruption of Malay * rambut,' both meaning hair. 
At the same place, and only there, the term for sun is ' mun- 
tharra,' which comes very close to the Malay ' mata-ari,' and not 
very far distant — at Burke Town — the Malay * bulan,' nwon, has 
been the parent of ' ballanichi,' the word now in use for moon. 
The general term in West Australia for ear is ' twink ' or 
' dwonk/ which is most probably the Australian form of 
Malay ' duwan,' also meaning ear. 

Besides these outstanding examples of Malay influence on 
the language, occurring at places so far separated, others might 
be instanced, the origin of which is less clear but probably 
Malay, and no doubt future research will disentangle many 
more words similarly derived. 

There is proof positive that the best cave paintings have 
been executed by people of Malay blood from the island 
of Sumatra, a strong presumption also that the rite of cir- 
cumcision was derived from the same people and place, and 
I am disposed to think that the Australian message-stick is a 
childish imitation of Malay writing upon bamboo and rattan 
cane as practised in Sumatra. These views will be stated 
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at length and supported in the proper place, and if they 
be well founded the extensive prevalence of the practices 
referred to attests how powerful the Malay influence has been. 

Before proceeding to a new department of inquiry, it will 
be well to recapitulate the view of the origin of the Australian 
race taken by the writer. Australia is first contemplated as 
occupied by a Papuan people, probably both sparsely and un- 
evenly distributed. It is not affirmed that they were purely 
Papuan ; the Negrito and the Melanesian may both have been 
represented and fused together, but for want of sufficient evi- 
dence this point is undetermined. Whence they set out and 
the route by which they came to Australia cannot be discovered ; 
but, taking it for granted that the cradle of the human race was 
in Asia, whence all the nations have radiated like successive 
swarms from a parent hive, then the indigenes of Australia 
would most naturally come from the north and by way of New 
Guinea. The lineal descendants of the original Australian 
natives were the now extinct Tasmanians, who crossed from 
Victoria perhaps on dry land. Their migration from Victoria 
is held to be fairly established by the manifold forms of evidence 
already cited. 

Australia is next regarded as invaded by a more advanced, 
Btnright-haired race which arrived at a very early period 
of the world's history, entered by Cape York Peninsula; and 
poured into central Australia with a general south-westerly 
current. Partly driving forward, partly cleaving, partly darken- 
ing itself by the tide of life upon which it presses, this stream 
inundates the whole country, but not to an equal depth. 

Finally, another invasion takes place, also from the north, 
first with some degree of continuity, and then intermittently. 
This straggling stream winds about here and there, touches the 
shore at various places, and recoils back inwards. Indeed, 
this last influx may have come by several little rills, entering at 
places widely apart, and gradually losing themselves in the 
life-lake, as Austral rivers, exhausted by percolation and evapo- 
ration, disappear in the central plains. Australia is thus like a 
great lake which has been first filled by water of a particular 
tinge, and into which a clearer stream flows, crossing the lake, 
remaining purest in the course of its main current, then eddying 
hither and thither, and leaving the original water least altered 
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in the bays around the margin. After receiving additions of 
water of yet another hue from numerous little surface rills at 
different points, the places of ingress are closed, the water 
stagnates, and the problem is to distinguish the different con- 
stituents in the lake's contents, assigning to each its place 
and relative proportion. 

Upon the Papuan aborigines the Dra vidian influx made a 
deep and general impression ; the influence of the final arrivals, 
the Malays, was slighter and more partial. The first tenure by 
the Papuans, and their subsequent dispersion and dispossession, 
qualified by partial absorption, are shown by the relation of the 
Victorians to the Tasmanians, and also by the fact that a more 
particularly Papuan people fringes the coast, especially on the 
north, south-east and west. For example, there is an element 
in the Victorian tongue which is much more akin to the lan- 
guage of the people of the extreme west of Australia than to 
intermediate dialects. The following words are illustrative of 
this agreement :— 



1 

English. 


Victorian. 


Western Australian. 


Father 


maam, mama 


marm, mam, mama. 


One . 


kaiap 


kain. 


Ear 


wiro, wing, wiring 


weening. 


Sun . 


nowingi, ngwingi, ngawi 
layarook, leurook 


nanga, nganga, nonga. 


Wz • • 


yokka, yawk, york. 


Walk 


yanna, yan, yungan (this word 
is common in east, south, 
and west of Australia, bat 
not in centre) 


yenna, yangwa. 


Opossum . 


wolangi, wilang, wille, wollert 


wallambine, wolumber- 
ree (occurs towards 

the north). 



Besides agreement in particular vocables, there is a strong 
likeness in phonology. Then further, the word * lar/ signifying 
toothy is found in Victoria ; and we have to cross the continent 
to the Gulf of Carpentaria before the same type with initial ' 1 ' 
presents itself again, which it does at Caledon Bay in the word 
* lerra.' Several words in * 1' may be taken as a class which 
serve to link together people in the extreme north who have 
been disparted by a wedge of linguistic influence forced in 
between. By this, as well as by Papuan physical characters 
being more pronounced on the coast, is the Papuan coast-fringe 
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attested. The peopling of Australia, in so far as the succession 
and distribution or commingling of different races is concerned, 
has been not very unlike the settlement of Great Britain. The 
Keltic element in Britain is represented by the Papuan in 
Australia, the Saxon by the Dravidian, the Norman by the 
Malay. In both cases population has poured in mainly on one 
side, the earliest settlers gradually retiring to the farther shore. 
The second race takes entire possession of the centre, shedding 
the indigenes to either side. Wales and Cornwall might corre- 
spond to Victoria, the Isle of Man to Tasmania, not in relative 
position to the mainland, but in isolation and racial purity ; and 
the Highlands of Scotland would represent Western Australia. 
In each case from the first two races the bulk of the people is 
sprung and the vocabulary and grammar are inherited, while 
the third race, sprinkled here and there over the land, has left 
the slightest lingual traces of its presence. 



CHAPTER V 

DISTRIBUTION 

Distribution of the population— Mr. E. J. Eyre's theory — The three 
divisions and their characteristics — The Tasmanians and the first of 
their successors ignorant of circumcision — Its prevalence in Australia 
reveals nothing about origin — Tribal nomenclature — Migration from 
the north-east — Linguistic evidence — Names of emu traceable to 
north-east— Words find explanation there — Numerals traced to 
north-east — Some traced to New Guinea — Words for man similarly 
traced — Two currents -of language cross each other in east central 
part of continent — Double line of advance from north to south in 
extreme east —Besides Papuan and Malay, a residual race to account 
for — Summary of evidence on distribution — Table tracing words 
from south-west to north-east. 

Having outlined the relationship between the different races 
who have settled in Australia, and indicated approximately 
where they first reached the continent, I shall now offer some 
observations upon the distribution of the population. Mr. E. J. 
Eyre propounded the theory that the aborigines reached Aus- 
tralia on the north-west coast, and settled it by spreading in 
three main streams — one by the west coast, another by the 
north and east coasts, a third crossing the centre southwards — 
and all three meeting again at the southern coast. This theory 
is adopted by the writer of the article on Australia in the 
" Encyclopaedia Britannica " ; it is also accepted, elaborated and 
strongly confirmed in Mr. E. M. Curr's work. I once enter- 
tained this view, but have been compelled to abandon it. I 
accept the evidence but reject the conclusion. A theory so 
deep-rooted and widely current, plausible and yet erroneous, 
demands strict examination, and if false, careful refutation. 
That the progress of settlement was from the north southward, 
and not vice vcrsd, is incontestable. That there are strongly 
marked differences distinguishing what Mr. Curr calls the 
Eastern, Western and Central Divisions may also be admitted. 
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Yet these premises do not lead to Eyre's theory of settlement. 
Mr. Chit's reasoning is vitiated at the start by his unwarrantable 
assumption that the Australian race is homogeneous. Had he 
believed that the Tasmanians were the first occupants of the 
continent, he would have had a powerful factor to account for 
differentiations, which cannot well be accounted for when the 
existence of an autochthonous basal race is ignored. 

The outstanding characteristics of the three assumed divi- 
sions or streams of population have been indicated as the exist- 
ence of circumcision and what may be called concision in the 
Central Division, the absence of these and the practice of 
naming tribes by negatives in the Eastern Division, and the 
utter absence of these three peculiarities in the Western Divi- 
sion. A mere primd facie view of these distinctive features 
gives a bias against the three-stream theory, which does not 
even pretend to account for the rejection of the practices named 
where they are rejected ; and, in fact, it is inconceivable that so 
strongly marked practices would have been abandoned in the 
districts where they do not obtain had they at one period been 
characters of the original stock. 

The Tasmanians knew nothing of circumcision or concision ; 
neither did the first-comers of the second immigrating race. 
Circumcision has been introduced in the north by the influence 
of Malay Mahometans in comparatively modern times. Con- 
cision, 9 or the "terrible rite," as Mr. Sturt called it, probably came 
after, and was gradually developed for personal adornment. These 
rites spread rapidly southward, and would, no doubt, have over- 
run the whole continent but for the advent of Europeans. Hence 
the prevalence of these rites tells us nothing about whence 
the aborigines came, nor how they were distributed. How or 
where the naming of tribes by negatives was introduced is an 

* This name was suggested to me by the excessive extent of mutilation. 
Mr. W. S. Both, in his most admirable work, ** Ethnological Studies among 
the North-West-Central Queensland Aborigines/' pp. 177 et uq., gives a full 
description of the operation which he calls introcition, a name equally 
applicable to a corresponding mutilation of females. Prof. W. B. Spencer 
nywi Mr. F. J. GiHen call the rite tubincition. They give a legend of the 
Arunta tribe, Central Australia, to the effect that shortly after men of the 
* little hawk ' totem had introduced circumcision by means of a stone knife. 
4 individuals belonging to the Achilpa or »» wild cat " totem introduced the rite 
of ArUtha or tubincUion" Proceedings of the Royal Society of Victoria 1897. 

p. 146. 

E 
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enigma. It may have characterised the early Papuans ; it may 
have arisen through there having been a greater multiplicity 
and confusion of tongues in the east than in the centre and 
west of Australia. Its occurrence in the east favours as much 
my theory of settlement as it does the other. Elsewhere I 
show that this form of nomenclature probably originated in the 
frequent utterance of negatives or corresponding words express- 
ing ignorance of what was addressed in a foreign dialect. The 
linguistic evidence which Mr. Curr offers does no more than 
support the hypothesis of a general movement from north to 
south in the central part of the continent, which I also 
affirm. 

Having shown the invalidity of the inferences in favour of 
settlement from the north-west by three streams, I shall now 
adduce the proof that the migration was from the north-east 
south-eastward on the east coast, southward, south-westward, 
and westward elsewhere. The linguistic evidence for this hypo- 
thesis is, I think, irrefragable. It may be summed up thus : A 
number of important words in the south-east, south, and west 
of Australia may be traced through numerous modifications, 
and the traced lines are found to converge about the base of 
Cape York Peninsula, in the north of Queensland. In fact, 
some of them can be run right across to New Guinea. In no 
other locality can the languages be thus run to ground, as it 
were, so that the Igdrasil of Australia may be said to have its 
roots in the Cape York Peninsula. Besides individual words, 
other linguistic features can be traced to the same locality. 

One of the most instructive lines is that which may be 
formed by various names for the emu. At Albany, in the ex- 
treme south-west of Australia, the term is ' waitch,' and in the 
immediate neighbourhood the ordinary form is ' wadgie ' ; on 
the Great Australian Bight the term is ' warritcha.' On the 
eastern watershed of Lake Eyre such forms as the following are 
found : ' waraguita,' c warrawatty/ i wargutchie ' ; in the South 
Gregory District, Queensland, ' warukatchi ' is found ; ' woittg ' 
is the term for big at the Coen River, flowing into the Gulf of 
Carpentaria, near Cape York. On Prince of Wales Island, in 
Torres Strait, ' ure ' means bird ; in New Guinea the term is 
' ori ' ; and on Saibai Island, on the New Guinea coast, imme- 
diately opposite Cape York, ' uroi ' means bird, and ' kasa ' or 
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* kaiza,' large. To derive the West Australian word ' waitch ' we 
need to traverse the whole extent of Australia from the extreme 
south-west to its most north-easterly point, and then cross 
Torres Strait to the New Guinea coast, where we find its ety- 
mology in two words meaning bird, large. It should be observed 
that a pure sibilant is so rare in Australian languages as to 
justify the doubt whether it is used at all. Hence an ' s ' or ' z ' 
in New Guinea would become a ' t ' or ' ty ' or palatal ' ch ' in 
passing to Australia.* 

It will be necessary for me to direct attention here to a 
linguistic phenomenon in a number of Australian dialects which 
is somewhat puzzling. I refer to the frequent change of initial 

* w ' or ' wh ' into ' k ' and occasionally ' ku/ or, as it sometimes 
seems, the prefixing of a ' k ' before either ' o ' or ' u/ which 
would otherwise be initial vowels. In some cases this peculiarity 
might be sufficiently accounted for by supposing a natural rela- 
tion between ' k ' and ' w/ whereby the latter may insensibly 
merge into the former or vice versd; cf. war and 'guerre/ 
ward and guard ; but in a number of cases it seems pretty 
certain that the initial ' k ' or * ku/ and even perhaps ' kura ' or 
' kuru/ as in the numerals, possesses or did possess a definitive 
value. 

The derivation of * waitch ' explains many of the names for 
emu scattered throughout Australia. Thus the word ' korre ' at 
Adelaide, South Australia, is probably just the bird; and at 
Kulkyne, on the Murray, Victoria, 'karawingi' is the local 
equivalent for ' ori kaiza ' ; near Ballarat, Victoria, it occurs in 
the local name * koraweinguboora.' A common Victorian form 
is l kowir.' In New South Wales and part of Queensland it has 
been corrupted into ' ngooroon ' and similar forms. 

There are practically only three names for emu in the west 
of the continent. The first is ' waitch/ already dealt with ; the 
second, ' yalliberri/ is found from the Murchison River north- 
ward to the Shaw River. Evidence is wanting for tracing this 
across the continent, but it prevails widely in the north-east, 
And the lines of prevalence are focused about the western 
watershed of the Burdekin in such forms as 'koolpurri/ 

* " The sounds of * and z are wanting in Gudang (Cape York dialect), 
and when occurring in a foreign language are represented by ch or ty" 
{McGillivray's " Voyage of the BatiUanake" vol. ii. p. 282). 
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'goberri/ &c. ' Kool- ' is just a variant of ' kuro/ bird ; and 
'-purri' is an adjective signifying many or large. The third 
West Australian form is ' kullia/ occurring on the outside of 
the territory where the other words prevail. This is the local 
form of the Darling ' kulti ' ; * kul ' corresponds to ' kool ' and 
' war/ and the termination suggests a decayed adjective. 

The above derivations supply the key to the derivation of a 
number of other bird names. Many of the names for sivan, 
eaglehauk, and native turkey have the same meaning as the name 
for emu. The ' waldja ' and ' warlik,' eagleliawk of West Aus- 
tralia, are both derived from ' ooreytella/ ' korytella/ ' koretalla/ 
and similar variants of the north-east, the original form being 
' koritalka ' or ' oritalkai ' ; ' talkai ' is a common term in the 
north-east for big. This inference is borne out by the name 
for emu in Gudang (Cape York) being ' nichulka.' ' Talkai ' is 
probably contracted from ' talkari.' 

As further illustration of the mode of forming compound 
words and the accuracy of the above derivations, I may point 
out that in one place ' oorumpa ' is the name for wild turkey, in 
another ' oorooba ' is the name for emu ; in both instances c oor f 
corresponds to ' ori,' bird, and ' umpa ' is an adjective in various 
dialects meaning big. 

The equivalents for the numeral one occurring throughout 
the greater part of Australia can also be traced to the north- 
east, and three distinct Australian forms are discoverable in 
New Guinea and adjacent islands. In West Australia the 
prevailing vocable for one is ' kain ' ; in Victoria it is c kaiup ' or 

* kaiap.' The affinity of the two is suggested by their resem- 
blance. The one is corrupted from such a form as ' koornoo/ 
occurring in the north-east ; and the other is the local variant 
of a very widespread form, the type of which is ' kurupa,' with 
sometimes a final 'na.' An example of the fuller form is 

* koorbno/ on the Diamantina River, Queensland, which, when 
compared with other northern and New Guinea forms, leads to 
the above conclusion regarding the etymon. Victorian ' kaiup ' 
is traced northward thus : Bumbang, Victoria, ' geyabi ' ; Wal- 
jeers, New South Wales, ' kooinebine ' ; Wellington, New South 
Wales, 'oonboyie'; Castlereagh River, New South Wales, 
'ngunbeer'; Diamantina River, Queensland, 'koorbno.' West 
Australian ' kain ' has resulted from such changes as follows : 
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Great Australian Bight, 'kean' and 'kyunoo'; Lake Eyre, 
South Australia, 'koono' and 'koornoo'; Cooper's Creek, 
'koornoo'; Diamantina River, Queensland, 'koorbno.' 

The term i kuma ' or ' kooma,' one, of Adelaide and neigh- 
bourhood, can be traced northward in the same way. At Mount 
Remarkable it is ' kooman ' ; Gawler Range, * goo-o-mana ' ; 
eastern shore of Lake Torrens, ' koopmana.' We then reach 
the region where ' koornoo ' has held its place, but at the head 
of the Hamilton River the form is 'gooniba.' The 'm' in 
' koopmana ' has probably crept in from its relation to ' p.' I 
think there can be no reasonable doubt that both ' gooniba ' and 

* koopmana' are variants of Diamantina River 'koorbno.' 
Another set of forms is traceable from Melbourne northwards 
along the coast to Gladstone, in Queensland, thus : Melbourne, 
' karnboo ' ; Gippsland, ' kutupona ' ; Stradbroke Island, Queens* 
land, ' kurraboo ' ; Burnett River, Queensland, ' karboon ' ; 
Gladstone, ' karboon/ I do not affirm that this last has 
necessarily been conveyed southward continuously along the 
coast. The different forms may have reached the coast at the 
various points, in the speech of natives that had parted in the 
north, but obviously they are all derived from the inferred 
original type ' kurupona ' or ' kurupana." On the north-east 
coast of Queensland the most prevalent term for one is ' woorba,' 
which can be traced northwards to Saibai, on the coast of New 
Guinea, in the following series : Peak Downs, ' woorba ' ; Rock- 
hampton,'werpa';Mackay, *warpur';Belyando River, 'wirburra'; 
Port Denison, ' warpa ' ; Prince of Wales Island, ' warapune ' ; 
Warrior Island, ' woorapoo ' ; Saibai Island (New Guinea coast), 

* urapon ' ; Bula'a, New Guinea, ' koapuna.' Other forms in the 
north-east of Queensland are ' noobun,' * nupun ' and the like, 
represented in New Guinea by * obuna,' ' abulia.' All the above 
belong to the one type. Another type, of which the etymon 
is ' kueitan,' can be traced from Victoria through New South 
Wales and Queensland, also to the north-east coast, and the 
corresponding form ' koitan ' is picked up on Woodlark Island 
to the east of New Guinea. The stages of change may be briefly 
indicated thus : Piangil (Victoria), ' yaitna ' ; Tintinaligi (New 
South Wales), « ngitya ' ; Cooper's Creek, ' waityu ' ; Paroo and 
Wanego* ' itcha ' ; Mackay, ' watchin ' ; Belyando, ' wogin ' ; 
Cape River,' : *whychen'; Woodlark Island, 'koitan.' This 
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treatment of the argument from the distribution of numerals 
will have to suffice for the present. 

A very important mark for relating tribes and dialects is the 
term used for man. The sum total of these is not large, and 
with few exceptions they can be traced also to the north-east of 
the continent. Thus in ' kerna,' on the Hamilton Eiver, in the 
north-west of Queensland, are focused 'koori/ Hawksbury, 
New South Wales ; ' konai,' Gippsland ; ' kooli,' Victoria gene- 
rally ; ' korni,' mouth of Murray River ; ' kurda,' Streaky Bay, 
South Australia ; ' karoo,' Shark's Bay, West Australia ; ' kurna, 
Cooper's Creek. The name ' maar,' or ' marra ' (Warrambool, 
Victoria), is traceable through New South Wales and Queens- 
land, and appears on and near the Queensland coast on the 
north-east as ' mari,' Port Denison ; and ' murree,' Porter's Range. 
Evidence of this special kind might be multiplied, but I forbear. 
Further corroboration of the north-easterly origin of the natives 
is furnished by the fact that a peculiar form of dialect found in 
the very heart of Australia at Alice Springs and neighbourhood 
is most closely related, phonologically, by vocabulary, and by 
the exceptional feature of aversion to initial consonants with 
dialects at the Norman and Palmer Rivers, near the south-east 
corner of the Gulf of Carpentaria, and, singular to say, with the 
Gudang at Cape York. 

Again, a particular type of pronoun prevails throughout 
almost the whole of Australia. It is more or less mutilated in 
New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, and West Australia, 
and its most perfect types, so far as yet made known, are found 
in the Kabi and Turrubul of Southern Queensland, the Kaura- 
rega of Torres Strait, and the Saibai, near the New Guinea coast. 

A striking fact emerging upon philological research is that 
two currents of language have actually crossed each other in 
the east central part of the continent about the neighbourhood 
of Cooper's Creek. The Comparative Table in this work will 
show that a stream of population has crossed the continent from 
the Cloncurry River, a tributary of the Flinders flowing into the 
Gulf of Carpentaria, direct to Adelaide and neighbourhood in 
the south. The Darling River blacks are perhaps the main 
representatives of this migration. The field occupied by dialects 
of this east central type has been cloven by the language of one 
or more streams of people passing down the rivers from the 
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north-east, the Diamantina, Thomson, Barcoo, Booloo. The 
centre seems to have been first occupied and the later streams 
seem to have forced their way westward and to have formed 
the almost homogeneous people of the extreme south-west before 
circumcision or lt the terrible rite " was introduced. This strange 
phenomenon has not been noticed before. We do not possess 
evidence to trace the northern end of the east-central current 
back eastward farther than the Cloncurry Biver on the south 
of the Gulf of Carpentaria. I do not doubt that it will yet be 
traced northward into Cape York Peninsula. If it was prior to 
the westward current it would probably be pressed to the west 
as well as cloven by the new immigrations coming from the 
north-east coast; which stream first occupied the centre I 
cannot with certainty determine. Lake Eyre is a meeting- 
point of northern, western, and east central divisions. 

In the east of Australia, the territory which on linguistic 
grounds I have divided latitudinally into two divisions, there is 
very clear proof that a double line of advance from north to 
south was made, the dividing-line corresponding roughly with 
the Dividing Bange. There are thus two longitudinal sections, 
the coast one terminating in Gippsland, the inland one ter- 
minating in the rest of Victoria and the south-east corner of 
South Australia. 

The problem of the intermixture of races may also be dealt 
with by determining to what race belong the extremes when 
viewed as regards the time of their arrival. The first-comers 
being Papuans and the latest arrivals being as distinctly Malays, 
an intermediate residuum which is neither the one nor the other, 
and which yet has contributed most largely to the population, 
requires to be accounted for. 

The pronouns and numerals are the main distinguishing 
linguistic features of this racial element, which may be called 
the Australian proper. The peculiar type of pronoun in a more 
or less perfect form covers nearly all Australia. It is very 
distinct and well elaborated. It differs from the Tasmanian 
pronoun; it is certainly not Malay. It approaches closest to 
the Dravidian, and along with other marks justifies the inference 
that the predominant element in the native Australian race as 
now existing is constituted by descendants of a people allied to 
the aboriginal race of Central and Southern India. 
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This theory is held in conjunction with the belief that on 
the north-west, north, and north-east coasts there have been 
desultory landings of small bodies of people not in the main 
currents. There are indications of groups of Melanesians 
having reached Australia on the eastern Queensland coast 
perhaps as castaways, and having penetrated inland, leaving 
their impress upon the practices and language. 

A table is subjoined showing that a large proportion of West 
Australian words have crossed the continent by a south- 
westerly route from the north-east of Queensland. 

When we keep in mind that a Papuo-Tasmanian influence 
survives specially in the south, on the west coast and on the 
north coast of Australia, which cannot possibly be traced to a 
point of first arrival on Australia, the linguistic evidence given 
above is so varied in character and so massive in quantity, and 
in several cases exhibits withal the gradual transformation of 
words so distinctly, that it leads irresistibly to the one con- 
clusion, viz., that the chief of the three easily distinguishable 
elements in Australian language entered Australia on the 
north-east, and the inference is inevitable that the people who 
spoke that speech passed to Australia from New Guinea. 



CHAPTER VI 

PHYSICAL CHARACTERS OF THE AUSTRALIANS 

Physical, mental, and moral characteristics — Physical appearance- 
Mental characters — Ramahynck school one hundred per cent, of marks 
for three consecutive years — Imitation — Moral characters — Instability 
—Sympathetic and affectionate — Gaiety — Improvidence — Native 
police — Missionary effort— Barbarous whites, humane pioneers. 

The physical appearance of the natives is subject to consider- 
able variation not only in different localities but even in the 
same community, and this as regards stature, muscular develop- 
ment, cast of features, and other particulars. Some of these 
differences are doubtless attributable to climatic influence, some 
to the difference of food products, while some are as certainly 
hereditary racial peculiarities. The wretched emaciated creature 
whose bones may all be told through his skin, although often 
presented to us as the picture of the Australian, is not a true 
picture. Such will be the appearance of parties where the food 
supply is always scant, or of others at a time of the year or in 
an unfavourable season when food is much more scarce than 
usual. It is also true that the inhabitants of the interior and 
the north are more spare, and perhaps on the average taller 
than those in the east, south, and west, but men of muscular 
frame and stout build are common enough in the coast districts 
other than the north. Taking the continent all over, the average 
height of the men will not exceed 5 ft. 6 in., and of the women 
5 ft. There is, however, hardly a community in which two or 
three six-footers will not be found. As a rule, the muscles are 
not largely developed, but there are numerous exceptions. In 
Southern Queensland I have seen a type of man about 5 ft. 4 in. 
in height, thick set and powerfully muscular. One man of this 
stamp received his name from the massiveness of the calves of 
his legs. But even the lanker men are very strong and wiry 
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in proportion to their weight, both bone and muscle being 
excessively tough. 

The colour of the skin is shaded from a dusky copper to 
a brownish-black. The new-born babe is singularly fair, but 
becomes gradually darker with age. The natives have a pre- 
dilection for ebony skins as a mark of beauty, a preference 
which may be due to the fact that the substratum of the popu- 
lation was originally darker. In those parts of the country 
which have already been particularised as more distinctly Papuan, 
there is usually an abundance of hair on the face and breast, 
a characteristic which accompanies increased squareness of 
build and greater muscularity. In the central parts there 
is less beard and less hair on the breast, and in the north, 
in some parts at least, the body is smooth and the beard very 
scanty. Throughout the continent the hair of the head, with 
some notable exceptions, is of a glossy raven black, very re- 
dundant and usually wavy. Where the Papuan blood is most 
predominant the hair is often curly and ' frizzy and sometimes 
woolly. I knew one black boy in the south of Queensland 
whose hair was of a dirty yellowish-brown, and there are several 
well-authenticated cases of true natives having hair that has 
been described, perhaps with poetic exaggeration, as golden 
yellow. A particular instance is given in the family of a 
man named Teacup, a leading blackfellow among his country- 
. men about Beemery Station, between Bourke and Brewarrina, 
in New South Wales. His children were copper-coloured and 
had long straw-coloured hair.* Such cases may arise from 
poverty in the black pigment, but seem too decided to be 
ascribable to such a cause. 

There could hardly be a more striking contrast than that 
between the lank, tall, smooth, small-featured Northern Territory 
man and such a Victorian black as Bidhanin, well known at 
Ballarat under the name of King Billy. The latter was short 
1 of stature, not exceeding 5 ft. 4 in. in height, his hair hung in 
^heavy wavy locks or tangles, his face was almost hidden with 
beard and whisker, and his bosom thickly covered all over with 
a dense crop of hair of two or three inches in length, so as to 
have quite a shaggy appearance. This man, born at Ercildoune, 
was a good specimen of, what I take to be, the Australian 

* Informant, Mr. Colin Fraser. 
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Papuan. His features were also of the typical Australian 
Papuan cast — i.e., the brow comparatively low and retreating, 
eyebrows prominent and shaggy, eyes fairly large, the iris being 
dark brown and the white of a smoky-yellowish tinge, the nose 
targe and broad but not to say Sat, indeed sometimes decidedly 
Jewish, the nostrils wide, the mouth large, the lips thick, bnt 




withont the swollen thickness of the negro lip, the cheek-bones 
high, generally small and receding jaw, somewhat prognathous, 
teeth large. This is the Australian Papuan face, and may be 
met in many localities. I have a portrait of a black, known as 
Old Peter, who belonged to Milroy Station, on the Culgoa River, 
New South Wales. This portrait might pass for a presentment 
of Bidhanin mentioned above. The trunk in front is completely 
covered with dense hair, which spreads over the shoulders and 
down the outside of the upper arm. The beard is thick, long, 
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and curly, with a tendency to fall in ringlets. Old Peter was 
evidently stout and muscular for his height. 

Alongside of people like those described there may be found 
others with features which might be called fairly good-looking, 
judged even by European standards. These have quite a dif- 
ferent style of forehead, narrow, smooth, rounded, high ; also a 
much smaller nose, sometimes straight and full, sometimes snub 
and inclining to be tip-tilted, the lips full but not extra thick, 
and the facial outline a graceful oval. A poor, unfortunate 
wretch of a black boy, who went by the name of Dougal, a 
native of Yabber Station, in the Wide Bay district, Queensland, 
would be one of the best examples of this latter type. His face 
as a whole might have been called handsome. He ended his 
days on the gallows-tree for crimes committed after he had 
become demoralised through the evil influences that blotch 
the gold-diggings. Although the eyes of the Australians are 
rarely, if ever, oblique, a face with a decided Mongolian cast 
about the brow, cheek-bones and nose is occasionally met with. 

There are certain peculiarities about the average Australian 
head which serve to mark it very distinctly. It is of a pyramidal 
shape, the skull is abnormally thick, the cerebral capacity is 
about the smallest of all races. Viewed in profile, the tip of 
the nose is the apex of an angle, the sides of which recede with 
about equal obliquity from a horizontal passing through that 
point. The head is well poised, commonly having a backward 
lean, and is supported on a neck short and comparatively thick. 

In general appearance the average Australian is symmetrically 
proportioned. More bone and muscle would undoubtedly be an 
improvement, for a too common attenuation of limb and fineness 
of ankles and wrists are suggestive of weakness. His hands are 
small and bony, the feet by no means large, seeing that they are 
always bare and used so much and in such varied ways. The 
aboriginal is very strong for his weight, exceedingly agile, and 
has an erect, free, and graceful carriage. As he is so largely 
dependent upon the exercise of his senses they are singularly 
acute. His powers of tracking are proverbial My belief is 
that they are due as much to exercise as to peculiar natural 
capacity. While in his native bush, all the blackman's senses 
are incessantly on the alert, it is therefore no wonder that his 
faculties of sense-perception should be highly developed. 
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MENTAL AND MORAL CHARACTERISTICS. 

For a people so low in the scale of civilisation the Australians 
exhibit powers of mind anything but despicable. They are very 
keen observers, of quick understanding, intelligent, frequently 
cunning, but, as might be expected, neither close, nor deep, nor 
independent thinkers. In schools, it has often been observed 
that aboriginal children learn quite as easily and rapidly as 
children of European parents. In fact, the aboriginal school at 
Ramahyuck, in Victoria, stood for three consecutive years the 
highest of all the state schools of the colony in examination 
results, obtaining o?ie hundred per cent, of marks. While among 
Europeans the range of mental development seems almost un- 
bounded, with the blacks its limit is soon attained. An inherent 
aversion to application is generally an impassable barrier to the 
progress of an aboriginal's education ; in addition to which there 
is usually the absence of sufficient inducement to severe mental 
exertion. Unless in the case of those who are so situated that 
they cannot help attending school, most natives who have been 
taken in hand to be taught have at best learned to read words 
of one or two syllables and to write their own names in a very 
clumsy manner. 

A common feature in the aboriginal mental make-up is a 
propensity for mimicry. They are fond of imitating one another 
with a view to exciting ridicule, and they instantly seize upon 
salient peculiarities of white men, especially of strangers, and 
reproduce them with considerable success. It is astonishing 
how easily and completely young blacks, not cut off from inter- 
course with their relatives, but living and working constantly 
among the whites, fall into European modes of thought. To 
the influences of the white men they move among their mind 
seems to be a tatnda rasa. Give such an aboriginal a white 
man's features and complexion and he is, to all intents and 
purposes, a white man of the unreflecting, uneducated class; 
some of them, with little or no incentive save the approbation of 
Europeans, falling into the routine work of the station, doing it 
with fidelity and pride, and for perhaps only a tithe of the white 
workman's reward. 

In the aboriginal character there are many admirable, meri- 
torious elements, but there is a labk of a strong, inherited, 
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combining, marshalling will or self-determination, and, as a 
natural consequence, the moral qualities are prone to operate 
capriciously. The natives are not insensible to promptings of 
honourable feeling, but generally, unless when repressed or 
constrained by fear, they act from impulse rather than from 
principle, and their best inclinations are easily overpowered by 
pressure from within or from without. You could rely upon 
a blackfellow being faithful to a trust only on condition that 
he were exempt from strong temptation. One of the most 
condemnatory testimonies that ever has been given of this 
people is that which was given by Mr. Jas. Davies (known as 
Darumboi by the aborigines) before a commission of the Legis- 
lative Assembly of Queensland in 1861. As far as personal 
experience went this witness was well qualified to speak, for 
he had lived continuously among the blacks for fifteen years 
and three months. He said, very forcibly, " Hundreds of them 
would take your life for a blanket or a hundredweight of flour. 
I wouldn't trust them as far as I could throw a bullock by the 
tail." " They are so greedy that nothing can come up to them." 
" They are the most deceitful people I ever came across." " The 
father will beat the son and the son the father. The brother 
will lie in ambush to be avenged on the brother; if he cannot 
manage him in fight he will lie in ambush with a spear or a 
club." 

This, I am sure, was stating the case against the poor 
creatures too strongly. They are not wantonly untruthful ; 
they are not deficient in courage; they are not excessively 
selfish ; and they are by no means lacking in natural affection. 
But Mr. Davies corroborates what I have said of the presence 
of that defect of character which may be termed instability. It 
may be said that the whole fabric of their moral character is in 
a position of unstable equilibrium. The slightest strain will 
destroy the poise. 

They have a courage which fits them to perform marvellous 
feats of tree-climbing, gives them spirit to assert their rights 
in the face of danger from the white man's superior know- 
ledge and strength, and, for a time at least, qualifies them 
to excel as roughriders. But their bravery is neither steady 
nor deep-rooted. No doubt they are very covetous, but they 
are also very generous. One of the nuisances which used to 
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vex squatters was the good-natured recklessness with which a 
black boy would scatter about among his friends the rations 
or clothes he had earned by his own labour and which he 
needed for himself. 

As a rule, the blacks are sympathetic and affectionate, 
especially the women. Sufficient evidence of this is the way 
in which white men have been treated who have been unfortunate 
enough to be cast upon their mercy. Relatives are usually fondly 
attached to each other. The attachment between parents and 
their offspring is very strong, and exhibits itself in kindness to 
the aged, who are tenderly cared for, and indulgence to little 
children. One case of filial affection which came under my 
own notice I cannot forbear to mention. It was that of a 
boy who had travelled with a stockowner to a considerable 
distance from his native place, showing his love to hjs parents, 
in a way very substantial for a black, by sending them a pound 
note through the post. 

An almost universal feature in the aboriginal character is 
gaiety of heart. This, I believe, is a Papuan inheritance. Open 
light-heartedness was one of the pronounced features which 
Wallace observed distinguishing the Papuans from the Malays. 
Of the Papuan he says:* "They are energetic, demonstrative, 
joyous and laughter-loving, and in all these particulars they 
differ widely from the Malay." The open, sunny-hearted 
qualities are indisputably Australian characteristics. The 
Australian is good-humoured, enjoys a joke, and does not 
long harbour resentment. The absence of constraint in the 
direction of joyousness is accompanied by liability to un- 
restrained bursts of passion, which lead sometimes to most 
violent assaults. The black is a very vain man, conceited of 
himself and conceited of his countrymen, for reasons no doubt 
sufficient to him if not to us. It is perhaps as much owing to 
his vanity or his fondness for praise as to any other motive that 
he has been got to work at all. For, what other inducement is 
there to him to toil for the white man, and why should it not 
be to him rather a merit than a disgrace that, from our point of 
view, he is indolent? Has not nature dealt bountifully with 
him? If he makes his demands upon her at intervals with 
sufficient urgency, he may loll on her soft warm bosom at 

* •* The Malay Archipelago/' p. 592. 
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his ease without discredit, until hunger compels him to stir. 
At light kinds of labour he can work well, and if it suits 
his purpose, he can apply himself diligently for a while, but, 
as he only has to provide for to-day, he does not trouble about 
to-morrow. He is not invariably and in every respect improvident, 
however. If he does not require to rob a bee's nest to satisfy 
present wants, he will indicate his discovery and assert his 
ownership by marking the tree which the nest is on, and 
will take the honey at some future time. In the Bunya 
Mountains in Queensland it was a common practice, when 
the Bunyas were in season, to fill netted bags with them, 
and bury a store in the gravel of a creek-bed, to be exhumed 
when required. The blacks of Western Australia store zamia 
nuts by burying in the ground, but without nets.* In these 
and various other ways the blacks show that they do not live 
an out-and-out, hand-to-mouth life. They are not cultivators 
of the soil, they neither row nor plant (although I have known 
a black to plant a tea-tree in a locality where none was growing), 
but they reap grain, and roots, and fruits, preparing them in 
various ways for consumption. 

Settlement by the British has usually proceeded without 
much resistance. The blacks have kindly assisted in their own 
dispossession and extermination, guiding the aliens through 
their forests, giving them much of their own strength at a 
beggarly rate of recompense, submitting contentedly to indignity 
and oppression, and rewarding injuries and insults with gentle- 
ness and service. They have committed robbery, rape, murder, 
and perpetrated several massacres. True, but they have often 
been trained to such offences by the lawless, brutal, indecent, 
tyrannical behaviour of the white men with whom they have 
come into contact, for as a matter of fact the outskirts of 
civilisation have a strong admixture of barbarism. 

The first time that I saw a large number of blacks was at 
Durundur Station, sixty miles from Brisbane, in the year 1865. 
A bullock had just been slaughtered by the station hands, the 
blacks were congregated round the killing-place. A low white, 
with a feeling of gay superiority, swung the reeking, bleeding 
lights and liver with a slap round the neck and on to the naked 
bosom and shoulders of an unoffending black woman. The 
* Grey's '* Journal of Expeditions of Discovery, " vol. it p. 64. 
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gentle creature received this act of gallantry with a smile. I 
can never forget this disgusting insult and the meekness with 
which it was borne. It was at once an index and a type of 
much of the treatment which the natives have received from 
those who have taken their heritage away from them, and if 
the weaker side has retaliated is it to be wondered at? The 
cruelties perpetrated by the native police upon their own kindred 
in the name of law, although excessive and often unwarrantable, 
may be passed over here, because, granted the right to colonise 
and dispossess, a certain degree of conflict was inevitable, and it 
has been alleged by humane and competent judges, that where 
the native police, well-officered, patrolled a district, not only 
was property secure, but the blacks were exempted from venge- 
ful and bloody attacks by the settlers. But woe for the lustful 
and atrocious conduct of individual white men, who, feeling 
secure from legal penalties and native reprisals, outraged and 
oppressed and hunted at their will. The small success of 
missionary effort, with which the unsettled life of the aborigines 
has had much to do, has led many people to conclude that they 
are not amenable to spiritual influence, and some settlers have 
adopted the fantastic, convenient, and self-exculpatory theory 
that the blacks have no souls. But, on the mission stations 
especially, there have been numerous proofs that the gospel 
appeals as much to an aboriginal Australian heart as to that of 
any other nationality, and that, notwithstanding instability of 
character, Christ is the power of God to the Australian. 

It used to be a common maxim among bushmen, "It's no 
use to hit a blackfellow with your fist, he won't feel it," and the 
corollary was that a heavy boot, or a stout stick, or an iron bolt, 
or a stock-whip, were legitimate and suitable instruments for 
hortatory and punitive purposes. A powerful, heavy bullock- 
driver would maul a black boy as an elephant might a baboon ; 
to kick the offender, trample on him, and kneel or tumble on 
his chest and stomach, were usual courses of procedure, and 
the brute who could do these things deftly and inspire a whole- 
some awe in the outraged would be entitled to respect "I 
would as soon shoot a blackfellow as a dog," was no uncommon 
saying which some carried into practice. Concubinage was 
general, terrorising and murder, both by poison and bullet, 
plentiful enough on back stations, and used to be spoken about 
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freely where not practised. At the bar of God the souls of the 
aborigines will have a heavy indictment to present against men 
of our blood who have wronged and brutalised them. 

While acknowledging and deploring the excesses of which 
the colonists have been guilty, it would be unjust to overlook 
the manifold instances of habitual humane treatment at the 
hands of some of the station owners and their employes. But 
nothing deserving the name of an equivalent has ever been 
rendered, whether by individual favour or associated effort in 
civilising and Christianising, to the weak, peaceful, kindly 
people from whom Australia's glorious golden land has been 
wrested so speedily and at so trifling a cost. 



CHAPTER VII 

DWELLINGS, CLOTHING, IMPLEMENTS, FOOD 

Dwellings, clothing, food. &c. — The blackfellow's home — His clothing 
— Preparation of rugs — Use of bark of native tea-tree — Ornaments — 
Cicatrices — Piercing septum of nose — Bags and baskets — Weapons — 
Food, from cicada to kangaroo — Method of eating honey — Nardu and 
nardoo — Bunya — Pitcheri, combungie or wangle — Ovens — Diseases — 
Caused by sorcery — Treatment — Longevity. 

The home of the blackfellow is identical with the tract of 
country over which he ranges ; his dwelling is a structure of the 
airiest, flimsiest kind. A breakwind of a few boughs proves 
sufficient in fine weather, and in cold or wet he procures two or 
three sheets of bark, sets them on end upon a crescent base- 
line, one sheet overlapping another, the lap increasing upwards 
so as to gather the sheets at the top. The whole leans upon a 
few light props placed in front, the lower ends of which are 
stuck in the ground, the upper ends converging and held 
together by a natural fork in the end of one of the poles. This 
description applies to the most common dwelling ; sometimes a 
booth of boughs suffices, while on the other hand rude little 
cabins thatched with grass and mud are met with occasionally ; 
and near the most easterly point of Australia, probably owing 
to Malay influence, the walls of the houses were of stakes inter- 
laced with vines. The size of the house is determined by the 
number of occupants it will have to accommodate in sleeping 
posture. The floor is the green turf. The open front serves 
equally for door and window. As the fire is lit far enough out 
to allow plenty of room for the sleepers to stretch themselves 
with their feet towards it, a chimney is unnecessary. In rainy 
weather a small gutter is dug around the dwelling. Light huts 
of this description are peculiarly suitable to a nomadic people, 
unacquainted with metals, possessing few tools, and rarely ex- 
posed to severity of climate. They may erect them in the first 
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instance with very little trouble, tenant them for two or three 
months at most, and then either carelessly leave them standing 
or lay the bark down flat and place a log or two on top of it to 
keep it from getting warped or lifted by the wind. If the bark 
is thus conserved, when the people revisit the locality the house 
is rebuilt in a couple of minutes. Such a structure constitutes 
a by no means uncomfortable sleeping apartment, and a resi- 
dence commodious enough for people who can carry all their 
chattels with them ; it has also this advantage, that it can be 
shifted as the wind veers and the open front be always on the 
lee side. When the natives were numerous their camps would 
contain twenty or thirty huts, and on the occasion of special 
gatherings there would, of course, be more. Each family would 
have its own dwelling. Young single men would sleep in 
groups apart from the families, and it is said that in some 
tribes the positions taken up by individuals were determined 
by considerations of kinship. 

Almost the only real article of clothing worn by the Austra- 
lians is the opossum rug. In the extreme north it is not in use. 
About the neighbourhood of Port Mackay, in S. lat. 21°, it is 
used,* but in Central Australia, right across the continent, the 
blacks are destitute of clothing. While travelling in the north- 
west Captain George Greyf saw no opossum rugs in use north 
of 29 S. The opossum rug serves equally well for mantle and 
blanket, and forms a receptacle on the mother's back in which 
she can carry her infant when on the march. 

In making the rugs, the flesh is cleaned thoroughly, off the 
skins, which are made pliable by rubbing with pieces of free- 
stone. They are generally ornamented with rude scratches 
representing snakes, emu's feet, and the like, the figures being 
coloured with red ochre. The skins are neatly sewn together, 
kangaroo sinews serving as thread. I was told by a black boy 
that his people in the Wide Bay and Burnett Districts, Queens- 
land, were wont formerly to make the soft papery bark of the 
native tea-tree supply the place of blankets. It appears that 
the same practice obtains in the neighbourhood of Halifax Bay 4 
At the Daly Biver, in the north-west of Australia, the same 

* Con's "The Australian Race/' voL iii. p. 45. 

t He is quoted by Mr. Cnrr, but I cannot verify this reference. 

; Con's "The Australian Race," vol. iii. p. 426. 
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kind of bark was used for many purposes. In many parts the 
females, and more especially young girls, wear a fringe sus- 
pended from a belt round the waist, the fringe being made of 
various materials, such as vegetable fibre, fur-cord, skin, &c. 
They are not excessively given to adornment of the person, but 
a few simple ornaments are very generally worn. Among these 
may be mentioned chaplets round the head, usually painted 
with pipeclay or ochre, strings of bright yellow reed beads, 
dogs' teeth and a piece of shell like mother-of-pearl suspended 
on a string worn round the neck. On certain occasions feathers 
are worn in the hair. 

Ornamentation of quite a different kind is effected by raised 
cicatrices arranged in rows in various parts of the body. These 
are commonly made on the back, breast, abdomen, shoulders, 
and upper part of the arm, and only on males. The incisions 
are horizontal on the trunk and longitudinal on the arms. 
When first cut they are filled with ashes, charcoal, or some 
other innocuous mateiial to keep the sides of the wound from 
closing, and to make them rise when healed, like a pair of lips. 

In most tribes the males pierce the septum of the nose. All 
natives frequently anoint themselves with grease and charcoal. 
In fact, this anointing is practised on new-born babes, and is 
doubtless far more beneficial for infants than washing would be 
in their rude mode of life. On special occasions, such as man- 
makings, corroborees, and fights, the men smear their bodies 
with red and white clay in fantastic designs. 

The women make bags of network, the size of the mesh as 
also of the whole bag being regulated by the use for which the 
article is intended. The cord employed in the manufacture is 
usually made of fur. Baskets, known by the whites as " dillie- 
bags," are woven of strips of cabbage-tree, tough grass, or the 
bast-bark of trees like the currajong ; a piece of cord is attached 
to opposite sides of the edge by its two ends, so as to allow the 
bag to be carried in the hand or slung upon the shoulder. 
These were the depositories of their valuables. 

As regards weapons, I shall content myself with giving 
little more than a bare enumeration; for a full and accurate 
description Mr. Brough Smyth's " Aborigines of Victoria " may 
be consulted. The characteristic and distinctive Australian 
weapon is, of course, the boomerang, which is made of various 
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sizes and weights and shapes. As already stated, similar 
weapons are used in Africa and India, but that which distin- 
guishes one kind of Australian boomerang from every other is 
the property of returning to the thrower.* In the south of 
Queensland the blacks had a very singular arm made of wood, 
about as fiat as a boomerang, but considerably larger and 
heavier, and bent naturally at a right angle about the middle in 
the plane of its width. It was probably an arm for close fighting, 
a kind of battle-axe in fact, although in outline proportioned more 
like a single-headed pick. It resembles the leonile of Victoria 
figured in Mr. Brough Smyth's work, which was used in single 
combat. Wooden spears are universal. They are of diverse 
lengths and differ much in the design of the point, from simple 
sharpness to many barbs, sometimes cut out of the solid, some- 
times of bone or flint affixed. Some tribes make reed spears as 
well. In many parts the spear is launched by the aid of a 
" throwing-stick " about two feet in length, now widely known 
by its aboriginal name womera. One end of the ''throwing- 
stick " is barbed, the tip of the barb rests on a hollow in the 
end of the spear and the other end of the " throwing-stick " is 
held in the hand. This auxiliary, like the cord of a sling, 
increases the velocity with which the weapon fiies. The women 
in some communities have a special kind of spear about four 
feet long, called by the whites a_ " yam-stick," which they employ 
either for digging or for feminine duels, in which they are 
handled single-stick fashion, while loud threats and recrimina- 
tions are interchanged. 

There are clubs of innumerable designs, some comparatively 
light for the chase, and some very heavy, for hand-to-hand 
encounter. These latter have sometimes rows of prominences 
carved upon them at the thick end to increase the severity of 
the blow. The club tapers to both ends, which terminate in 
sharp points. Wooden swords, to be wielded with one or both 
hands, are common, and shields both light and heavy, broad 
and narrow, the shield-handle being generally formed by 
scooping out a horizontal groove on the back, and leaving a 

* Mr. Smyth quotes Mr. Ferguson on the antiquity of the boomerang. 
His evidence is, I think, conclusive as to the use of a returning weapon like 
the boomerang among the Aryan races of Europe at the earliest historical 
times. (" The Aborigines of Victoria," vol. ii. p. 325. ) 
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short longitudinal bar intact on the solid surface. ' Hilaman ' or 
* elimang,' now a common name for shield among the European 
population, originally designated a small bark shield. The 
wooden weapons are usually more or less carved, and are often 
partially coloured, either red or white. 

The stone tools comprise hatchets, chisels, and knives. The 
tomahawk is shaped like a rude American axe, and is of all 
gradations of sizes, from what might be used by a child to a 
heavy stone head some twelve or fourteen inches long. The 
most common material is a bluish-green stone which takes a 
fine polish and has a clayey fracture. Axes made of stone so 
much alike that a superficial glance could detect no difference 
in appearance, may be found in places a thousand miles apart.* 
I have a broken axe-head which I found on the beach at Port- 
arlington, no doubt the remains of an object that must have 
been greatly prized. The dark blue ground of the stone is 
starred over with milk-white specks. It is beautifully polished, 
and back farther from the edge than usual. The axes were 
ground to a cutting edge of crescent outline. The axe-handle 
in some makes tapered almost to a point at the end to be held 
in the hand. It was made either of a tough vine or of a split 
sapling of suitable thickness. The piece of vine or wood was 
doubled. In the loop thus formed, the head was balanced and 
secured with cord and resin on the side next the haft. 

The chisels had sometimes handles of bark wrapped round 
them. Besides the tools already mentioned there were stones 
for pounding food, whetstones, shells for dressing weapons, 
bone awls ; twine made of wood-fibre, sinews or fur ; fish-hooks, 
nets, fishing-lines ; water- vessels, such as koolimans (made of a 
hollow knot of a tree or from the bend of a limb), calabashes, 
and even human skulls ; the appliance already described as a 
climbing-rope; and various other local or less important im- 
plements. 

Except in the case of particular persons or on particular 
occasions, hardly a living thing was rejected as an article of diet, 

* Mr. O. R. Role, of the Technological Museum, Melbourne, has favoured 
me with the precise names of the stone of four axes. One from the Burnett 
District, Queensland, and another from the Upper Darling, N.S.W., are 
aphanite greenstone ; a third found at Cheltenham, Victoria, is diorite ; the 
fourth, mentioned above as found at Portarlington, Victoria, is diabase 
porphyry. 
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from the cicada to the kangaroo. The black man's table was 
thus furnished with animal food of all kinds and flavours. 
Grubs found in green trees were highly esteemed; so were 
snakes, bandicoots, porcupines, emus, and men. When hungry, 
flesh would be eaten raw with avidity, but if time permitted it 
was roasted. A common practice was to bite off portions as 
they were cooked, the joint being handed round for each 
member of the group to take a bite, and then placed on the fire 
again. Honey, the product of the native bee, a very tiny, in- 
nocuous, slow insect, was very much in request where it was 
obtainable. In Queensland there was an ingenious and con- 
venient way of eating honey which may possibly have been 
practised elsewhere as well. A sheet of the inner, tough, 
fibrous bark of a tree was procured. This was rubbed and 
softened until it became like a piece of thin matting or old 
bagging two or three feet square. It then formed a spongy 
rag, and part of it would be dipped in the honey and afterwards 
sucked by one after another of the members of the family from 
the head of the house downwards. Even when the honey in 
substance had got exhausted the flavour would cling to the bark 
for a long time, and would reward the sucker for his exertions, 
and form a treat to offer a friend. It was certainly a very 
social form of enjoyment, and an economical mode of taking 
food ; whether the reader would care to join in it is another 
question. 

The supply of vegetable food was much more restricted. A 
kind of grass-seed called ' nardu ' was used by the natives in 
the north-west of New South Wales. This is different from the 
* nardoo ' of Central Australia, now familiarly known as the food 
which Burke, Wills and King tried to support themselves upon 
at Cooper's Creek. Fern roots and the Australian yam, a 
species of Dioscorea,* are perhaps the most common edible 
vegetables. Other kinds, whether the roots, stems, or fruits be 
eaten, are local products, different districts producing food 
peculiar to them. The zamia nut is eaten within the tropics, 
certainly in the west, and probably in the east also. In the 
south of Queensland a plant like the cassava or arrowroot 
grows on the banks of streams, and its root is eaten when 
pounded and freed from the juice, which is excessively pungent, 
* Grej's " Journals of Expeditions of Discovery," vol. ii. p. 12. 
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The same locality is distinguished for the beautiful Bunya-tree, 
the Bidwillii Araucaria, an ornament of the scrubs on the high 
lands. The cone of this tree is of gigantic size, and in each 
scale there is an eatable ovule, which when mature is an inch or 
an inch and a half long, and about half an inch thick. The 
ovules' are of conical shape, like an almond kernel, and covered 
with a tough envelope. When tender the fleshy part is all 
eaten. As the seed matures and the embryo assumes a definite 
shape, the surrounding tissue is drier and less palatable, and the 
embryo is rejected. When matured the natives prefer to eat 
the bunyas roasted. The kernels are also pounded into a kind 
of meal called ' nangu.' The bunya is a wholesome and much 
relished food. Individuals claimed special favourite trees as 
their own, but generally everybody had the range of the whole 
forest. The boles are often from two to three feet thick, per- 
fectly straight and without a branch for the first fifty or a 
hundred feet, above which the branches spread into a beautiful 
dome-shaped top. The climbing-rope is called into requisition 
for the ascent, which is a difficult process, as the bark is flaky 
and jagged and the leaves are prickly pointed. The matured 
cones, as large as pumpkins, fall to the ground with a tremen- 
dous thud, on which occasions provision is had by picking it off 
the ground. About the same neighbourhood, and probably 
elsewhere if obtainable, the core of the top of a sort of cabbage 
palm forms a very juicy palatable food. The 'nardu* grass 
seed of New South Wales has been mentioned above; it is 
pounded and eaten without separating the husk. 

The plant known as jritchcri or pityuri, which grows in the 
interior, is very much esteemed by the natives for its stimu- 
lating property. It is first chewed, and then mixed with wood- 
ashes and the leaf of a plant known as kombari. Then, after 
baking, the preparation is complete, and it is carried about for 
use. It is said to have the effect of sustaining the strength 
under severe exertion without any other food. The natives 
now chew it like tobacco, and take turns at the same quid.* 

Along the marshy grounds of the Murrumbidgee and 
Lachlan Rivers a plant grows profusely which is locally known 
as ' combungie ' or 'wangle.' The plants attain a height of 
seven or eight feet. They have a tap-root a foot or eighteen 

• Curr's " The Australian Race,'' vol. ii. p. 38. 
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inches in length. These roots used to be pulled up and collected 
by the women of a small community. An excavation of circular 
outline was made in the ground, averaging three to four feet 
deep and fifteen to twenty feet across. Half a ton of roots 
might be gathered for a large oven and placed in the centre on 
a great pile of dry wood. On the surface were strewn layers of 
l° n g grass and light sticks. Then the combustibles were kindled 
and the excavated earth returned as a covering. The time 
required for cooking depended upon the size of the oven, and 
might be several days. When the ' wangles ' were thoroughly 
done, water was continuously baled on to the oven until the 
whole mass was cooled. It was then opened and the food came 
out almost white as snow and not unlike parsnips or potatoes 
cooked.* 

This wholesale culinary operation was conducted much after 
the style of meat-roasting by the ovens that are so numerous in 
Victoria, where I have seen the ddbris or middens over twenty 
feet in diameter, with a corresponding height, the slope of the 
sides being rather less than the augle of deposition, and the top 
flattened by obvious causes. In Victoria the ovens were used 
in the following way : A rude paving having been laid, a great 
quantity of stones and earth was heated by being heaped upon 
a huge fire of wood. Then the fire was withdrawn, and the 
game, unskinned, was placed in the centre upon a layer of grass, 
more grass being strewed over it. The heated stones and earth 
were next piled on top and the oven was left thus until the 
meat was cooked, which would then be taken out and the skin 
would easily peel off. 

The diseases to which the aborigines are specially subject 
are rheumatism and pulmonary complaints. These, though 
aggravated by changed habits since contact with the whites, are 
probably no new troubles. Syphilis, introduced by Europeans, 
has terribly debilitated the constitution and corrupted the blood, 
but the scourge which sweeps off most of the natives is con- 
sumption. Indigestion and toothache are common, dropsy and 
heart disease also occur. All sickness from internal, unknown 
causes was attributed to sorcery practised by an enemy. They 
possessed little or no knowledge of medicine, any remedies 
being almost exclusively externally applied. A common treat- 

* My informant is Mr. Humphry Davy, Balranald. 
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ment was for the doctor or sacred man of the tribe to suck the 
part affected and pretend to extract from it a pebble of the sort 
used as charms. There seems to be efficacy in the sucking, for 
a friend of mine who was suffering severely from an inveterate, 
inflamed eye, allowed a black " doctor " to mouth the eyeball, and 
the result of the treatment was immediate relief and speedy 
cure. Sometimes the doctor would apply a sacred stone to the 
part that was aching and profess to extract the cause of pain. 
From the analogy of a similar practice in the New Hebrides this 
may have been originally a kind of exorcism. 

Wounds were often plastered with clay. In the case of 
sores on the limbs, circulation would be checked by the fastening 
of a ligature above the sore part. Mange was frequently caught 
from the dogs. There was a disgusting monkey-like method of 
dealing with it which I have seen practised. One person, using 
a short pointed stick, would prick the pustules all over the body 
of the patient, who would be reclining in a convenient posture 
and enjoying the operation. For headache a band was fastened 
tightly round the temples. Besides common remedial measures, 
such as those mentioned, each community would have methods 
peculiar to itself. 

There is considerable difficulty in determining the length of 
life of the blacks, the generation born after contact with white 
people being, on the whole, very short-lived. From numerous 
instances it would appear that former generations were fairly 
long-aged. Almost every small community would have in it 
two or three men or women over seventy years of age, and here 
and there some centenarians would be met with. The impaired 
constitutions of the present generation, their unhealthy habits 
arising from a combination of native with European modes of 
life, the ease with which many fall into vicious practices, pre- 
clude the possibility of many of them attaining to hoar hairs. 
It seems very probable that, in Victoria and New South Wales 
at least, there will not be a single pure aboriginal surviving 
fifty years hence. 



CHAPTER VIII 

GOVERNMENT, LAWS, INSTITUTIONS 

Government, laws, institutions — Aboriginal bondage to tradition — 
Tribal cohesion — Leadership — System of kinship and matrimonial 
restrictions — Ganowanian classes— Blood-ties or marks of courtesy — 
Dr. Fison on the Murdoo legend — Classes not the result of a conscious 
reformatory effort — Promiscuous intercourse — Polyandry — Exogamy 
— Stages of social development as marked by marriage — Australian 
classes, group-marriage — Negatives as names of communities, class- 
names and totemism. 

Various writers have shown that the noble savage is not the 
child of liberty which he is popularly supposed to be. On the 
contrary, while roving the forest in apparent security and 
freedom his life is very uncertain, and from his childhood he 
is shackled with burdensome ordinances inherited from his 
ancestors, for the observance of which he usually has no intelli- 
gent reason to offer. The rules which prescribe the conduct of 
the Australian aborigines are in every place numerous and 
strictly obligatory, infraction being followed by penalties which 
always involve the risk of injury to the person and often the 
forfeiture of life. The unquestioning obedience which commonly 
marks submission to these vexatious regulations is very striking. 
The cohesion of a community depends entirely upon consan- 
guinity and derives no strength at all from governmental 
authority. A community is simply an aggregation of families 
among which the older men have a certain amount of control, 
derived naturally from age and experience. There is no recog- 
nised head, whether king or chief,* neither is there any definite 
ruling body, elective or hereditary. Men of preponderating 
influence are those who are distinguished for courage, strength, 

* Some writers have recognised a distinct chieftainship, as for instance 
Mr. James Dawson in the tribes he describes living in the southern watershed 
of Victoria ("Australian Aborigines," p. 5). 
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and force of character. These, in conjunction with the elders, 
generally advise as to the public actions of the community, 
settle internal disputes, and enforce obedience to traditional 
law. It is an abuse of language to designate the most influential 
man by the name of chief or king, as has occasionally been done, 
and an unwarrantable importation of foreign ideas into descrip- 
tions of Australian life. People, speaking virtually one and the 
same dialect, will be spread over from five thousand to ten 
thousand square miles of territory and sometimes more, and cut 
up into several small communities which, though usually friendly, 
may be involved in hostilities. Such a group of related septs 
would form what Mr. E. M. Curr has designated " associated 
tribes," association, however, being not entirely dependent upon 
close approximation of language. As a general rule, dissimilarity 
of speech connotes mutual internecine enmity, every stranger 
that falls into one's power being a proper object of slaughter. 
The so-called associated tribes barter with one another, inter- 
marry, and unite against a common foe. 

To one accustomed to think only of the relations in civilised 
society, perhaps the most singular and conspicuous feature in 
Australian social life is the system of kinship and the corre- 
sponding matrimonial restrictions. This point of study is 
particularly interesting and instructive, as bringing us face to 
face at the present day with a condition of society and inter- 
sexual relations which, from numerous instances existing in 
parts of the world widely separated, are generally believed to 
have universally prevailed at a prehistoric period, in what are 
now the most advanced races. Sir George Grey gets the credit 
of having been the first to place on record the Australian 
peculiarities of kinship and descent. While innumerable modi- 
fications are current, there are a few broad characteristics 
which mark the system and its accompaniments almost every- 
where: 

First. — A, being a male, his brother's children are spoken of as 
his own children, his sister's children are his nephews and nieces, 
his sister's grandchildren as well as his brother's are spoken of as 
his grandchildren ; and if A be a female, with the interchange 
of the terms "brother's" and "sister's" the proposition is also 
true. 

Secondly. — Every community is constituted by two or more 
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classes, most commonly four, and every individual bears one or 
other of the class-names. 

Thirdly. — Descent is usually through the females, and this is 
especially marked by the class-name of the mother determining 
the class-name of the child. 

Fourthly. — Marriage within the class is forbidden on pain of 
death ; there is consequently exogamy in respect of classes, and 
usually tribal septs or communities are exogamous as well. 

Systems of relationship like the Australian have been named 
by Mr. Morgan " classificatory." Beginning with an examination 
of a form called the Ganowanian, prevailing among the North 
American Indians, he made a comparison of other forms in 
various parts of the world, and came to the conclusion that the 
names of relationships which at a first glance appear loosely 
and inappropriately applied, are names of blood-ties, and indi- 
cate communal marriage, or group allied to group at a more 
primitive time. He is vigorously opposed by Mr. McLennan, 
who regards the relationship of the classificatory system as 
simply " comprising a code of courtesies and ceremonial 
addresses in social intercourse."* 

The discussion of the merits of these two hypotheses would 
require a special monograph. The writer inclines to the opinion 
that the terms used in the Australian system of kinship denote 
what were once blood-ties, and that their application was 
extended by analogy. It does not follow that they are evidential 
of former group-marriage, unless the connubium of some own 
brothers with own sisters be understood by that name. What 
seems to have originated such a theory is the fact that exoga- 
mous groups or classes are comprehended within one com- 
munity. The question of the former prevalence of so-called 
group-marriage will be settled by an accurate account of the 
origin of these classes, phratries or gentes, as they may be 
variously called. To explain their origin, Mr. Morgan assumes 
that, following upon primeval promiscuous intercourse, there 
was marriage between a set of brothers and a set of sisters, and 
that a recognition of the resulting evils led society to deliberately 
partition itself into intermarriageable classes with a view to 
their prevention. 

This field of inquiry so far as Australia is concerned has 

* McLennan's "Studies in Ancient History," p. 273. 
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been ably and comprehensively exploited by two distinguished 
co-workers, Mr. A. W. Howitt and Rev. Dr. L. Fison. When 
writing on this subject in a paper contributed to the Royal 
Society of New South Wales in 1889 I felt constrained to 
dissent from some of their conclusions, and while I gladly 
acknowledge my indebtedness to their writings I am still 
unable to go the whole length with them. Dr. Fison* says 
they "have found it advisable to drop the term 'communal 
marriage ' altogether because of its misleading tendency and to 
substitute ' group-marriage ' for it." But while discarding an 
objectionable name they still adhere to the hypothesis for which 
it stood. Can the hereditary relationship subsisting between 
members of two intermarrying classes be properly designated by 
the name of marriage? I think not. It would involve in 
certain of the Australian class-systems the conclusion that 
a man was naturally and at the same time the husband of his 
recognised wife, his daughter and his mother-in-law. Dr. Fison 
says "the word marriage itself has to be taken in a certain 
modified sense," " what it implies is a marital right or rather a 
marital qualification/' A right and a qualification are very far 
from equivalent. The latter term is appropriate, the former 
doubtful. An argument in favour of group-marriage based 
upon the application of terms designating real relationship to 
all the members of a group where there are four or more groups 
is met by the objection that in Australia the manifold groups 
have been derived from an original pair. 

The Rev. Dr. L. Fison, in the work " Kamilroi and 
Kurnai," emphasises and corroborates Mr. Morgan's view. Dr. 
Fison, in dealing with the rise of the Australian exogamous 
classes, lays stress upon the Murdoo legend, an aboriginal 
tradition, the substance of which is that the classes restricting 
matrimony were constituted to remedy the bad results of in- 
cestuous marriage. That these classes do prevent certain close 
marriages is true, but is it logical to conclude therefrom that 
they were inaugurated for this purpose ? Moreover they require 
to be supplemented by other restrictions to prevent alliances 
between persons near of kin. The class-barriers would allow 
inter-marriage of cousins, and in some of the class-systems 

* "Proceedings of tho Australasian Association for the Advancement of 
Science," 1892, p. 689. 
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those unnatural alliances indicated above. It seems to me that 
the Murdoo legend is too flimsy to support such a conclusion, and! 
if the classes were due to some other cause than a consciaus reforma- 
tory effort, their effects would still be the same. I prefer to regard 
them as springing from natural conditions of life, having a 
reformatory tendency no doubt, but the reformation neither 
recognised nor designed by those who were the subjects of it.* 
The obstacles presented to intermarriage of persons near of kin 
have put inquirers upon what is probably a wrong scent 
Independently I arrived at the view which Mr. McLennan 
takes, viz., that the matrimonial classes are memorials and 
results of the coalescence of different stocks of people, which 
were once distinct and exogamous tribes or races, and this 
view is in harmony with the theory of the origin of the 
Australian people enunciated in this treatise. Both Mr. Morgan 
and Mr. McLennan set society in motion under a condition of 
promiscuous intercourse. This is quite an imaginary starting- 
point, and reduces mankind to a state of degradation lower than 
the brutes, which in many cases, and especially in the case of 
the higher apes, go in pairs. With a view to accounting 
for the change of kinship through females to kinship through 
males, Mr. McLennan finds it expedient to make polyandry 
follow promiscuity, and the necessity for polyandry he finds 
in the infanticide of female children and the consequent 
disturbance of the balance of the sexes. But the prevalence 
of infanticide of female infants is only postulated, not proved ; 
and although in various countries polyandry has been the 
rule, and in others has been practised to some extent, 
nevertheless, a polyandrous stage of society in all races is far 
from established. Judging from the propensities of humanity 
as witnessed at the present day in savage races, polygyny is a 
much more favoured form of connubium than polyandry. And 

* * Yon will find by reference to Hath's ' Marriage of Near Kin ' that the 
injurious effects of close intermarrying is a myth and hence cannot be the 
bads of the Australian horror of blood alliances." Mr. S. E. Peal, "Australian 
Association for the Advancement of Science," vol. v. p. 514. Cf. also 
Hath's "Marriage of Near Kin/' pp. 138 and 353. Mr. W. E. Roth pro- 
nounces emphatically against the Australian classes having been formed to 
avert consanguineous marriages ; see Roth's " Ethnological Studies Among the 
Nortli-West-Central Queensland Aborigines," p. 69. Westermarckalso rejects 
Morgan's theory ; see his "History of Human Marriage/' pp. 318-319, 544. 

G 
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far more may be said in support of there having been as a rule 
a surplus of females in a community than the contrary. Nature 
herself tries to maintain the balance of the sexes and compensate 
for the greater mortality among males by an excess of male 
births. On the occasion of nations meeting in battle the 
victorious side slaughters the males and usually preserves the 
females, and then either for the conquerors or the conquered 
polyandry would seem too unnatural to be dreamt of. 

Polyandry and agnation are bound together in Mr. 
McLennan's theory by rights of succession to inheritance; in 
other words, by property ; and, moreover, the conditions of life 
with which he mainly deals to explain succession through males 
are those of semi-civilised peoples among whom both sexes have 
accumulated property. There is a stage farther back than this 
exemplified in Australian aboriginal life, at which there is 
scarcely aught but territory to claim, and it is tribal rather 
than personal property; and as for the women, with exogamy in 
regular operation, they possess nothing beyond a few threads, 
nets, baskets, or the like, about the succession to which there is 
likely to be no quarrel. At such a stage woman possesses 
practically nothing but her name and her charms, while she 
herself is man's most precious property. It seems to me that 
the primitive idea of acquiring and holding woman as one's own 
property is at the root of connubial systems, and in the majority 
of cases would conduce to polygyny rather than to polyandry. 
Let it be assumed that in the rudest state of society men covet 
women to be their peculiar possession and the following results, 
which obtain in Australia, ensue. The matured males by dint 
of force, and the elderly men by the authority of age, contrive 
to provide themselves with a plurality of wives, while the younger 
men must of necessity remain single, unless they procure partners 
by capturing them from an adjoining tribe. Women would thus 
be in continual demand, and exogamy would be conducted first 
in a purely hostile and predatory manner and later by barter or 
agreement of some kind. 

From being in a sense inevitable, exogamy would become 
the normal mode of marriage, and the result would be that the 
wives in a tribe would be of a different tribe from their husbands, 
and would have the name or totem of their own tribe clinging 
to them. With indefinite paternity and definite maternity the 
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children would belong to the mother and be recognised as of her 
blood, whatever general or tribal name the foreign mothers bore 
would also be 'attached to their offspring, unless the latter re- 
ceived a new special name from their hybrid appearance. Thus 
in process of time a homogeneous tribe would become hetero- 
geneous in blood and embrace two, if not more, intermarrying 
classes, and tend to endogamy as regards the tribe, exogamy 
still characterising the classes. 

Exogamy would tend to succession through males, even 
while there was uterine inheritance of class-names, because the 
sons would remain on their father's ground while the daughters 
would pass to other tribal territory, at first by capture and 
empty handed. But marriage within a heterogeneous com- 
munity once reached, and personal rights in property admitted, 
there might be inheritance either through males or females. 

The number of classes in an Australian community may 
vary from tiao, as among the blacks at Mount Gambler, 
to ten,* as among the Kamilroi ; but the most common number 
is four, and there is good reason for concluding that at 
first there were only two classes which have been multiplied by , 
subdivision or more probably by communities amalgamating. 
Six of the Kamilroi classes are certainly subdivisions of the four 
larger ones, and these again were either subdivisions of the two 
primary ones or the result of the combination of two different 
tribes. Where there are four classes they fall into related 
pairs, marriage being prohibited between the sections in one 
pair as if they formed just one class. These larger divisions 
have been called for convenience phratries. The rule is for 
a class of one phratry to marry into a particular class of 
the other phratry, the resulting offspring bearing the name 
of the remaining class in the mother's phratry, but occasionally 
either section of one pair of classes could marry into either 
section of the other pair. This is the case with the Kabi 
tribe of southern Queensland. The Kabi community has 
four classes — Barang, Balkun, Bonda, and Dherwen. Marriage 
is prohibited within any of the classes. Barang may not 
marry with Balkun, nor Bonda with Dherwen, but either 

* Among the Narrinyeri of South Australia there were eighteen divisions 
called clans by Mr. Taplin, bat which were virtually classes like the above, as 
they served the same purpose. 
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Barang or Balkan may marry either Bonda or Dherwen. 
There is this peculiarity to be noted about the descent 
which is perhaps also a proof that the four classes are sub- 
divisions of a primary two, that the class-name alternates 
from mother to offspring by a continual recurrence of the same 
pair of names ; thus one line of descent will be Barang, Balkun, 
and the other Bonda, Dherwen, ad infinitum. 

Without postulating a fission of two classes into four, the 
existence of the four may be assumed to be due to the coalition 
of two communities which had each already two classes. Dr. 
Fison suggests* this solution of the multiplication of classes 
from two to four, and the writer thinks that no better can be 
offered. In support of the theory of multiplication of classes 
by fusion of tribes having each two or more class-names, I 
would point out that the terms 'Bonda/ 'Dherwen' are no 
doubt the same as the Kamilroi words ' bundar/ kangaroo and 
* dhina-wan,' emu, and that the other related pair of terms pro- 
bably just mean the same, i.e., ' Balkun/ kangaroo, and ' Barang/ 
emu. I have it from native authority that ' Barang ' means emu, 
and that ' Balkun ' means native bear ; but at the junction of 
the Thomson and Barcoo 'balcun' is the name for kangaroo, 
and further, ' Balkun ' is displaced by ' Bandur ' on the Brisbane 
River, which is probably a variant of Kamilroi 'bundar/ kangaroo. 
At the Hastings River in N. S. W. 'Bulkoing* means red 
vxdlaby and ' Bundarra ' black wallaby. Thus each related pair 
of the Kabi terms would mean kangaroo, emu. 

Cohabitation between members of the same class is held 
to be grossly criminal, and is in many instances punishable by 
death. The union of individuals belonging to classes that cannot 
lawfully intermarry is equally abominated. Even in cases of 
rape the class rules are respected. The profound regard which 
the blacks show for restrictions fettered upon them by tradition, 
and for which they can give no better reason than that such is 
the practice, points to a very powerful originating cause and a 
sanction derived from condign and bloodthirsty penalties. To 
me at least, it is incredible that the segmentations into exoga- 
mous classes could have been deliberately made by agreement 
to avoid the evils of incest, for these would not be easily recog- 
nisable by nomadic savages. It seems more harmonious with 

* •« Kamilroi and Kurnai," PP- 7h 7*> 
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social development to suppose that the gentes arose in the 
following manner. The women of a tribe were highly prized 
and jealously guarded by their husbands, whatever the type of 
connubium may have been, and bachelors, who, by reason of 
youth or other disability, could not obtain wives of their own 
tribe (i.e., what subsequently, when two or more tribes were 
fused, became their class), were obliged to obtain them by 
capture. The danger of tampering with the women of their 
own tribe made exogamy the rule in course of time. There 
may also be an auxiliary cause to exogamy among barbarians 
in what may be called an instinctive hankering after foreign 
women.* Some light may be thrown upon the matrimonial 
classifications by Hamor's proposal to Jacob, t "And make 
ye marriages with us and give your daughters unto us and 
take our daughters unto you and ye shall dwell with us." 
Had this overture not miscarried, two families might have 
amalgamated and become "one people" as was proposed, 
embracing two intermarrying but exogamous classes. In this 
instance the cross-marriages would have begun by compact not 
by capture, and subsequent historians or ethnologists might 
have accounted for the rise of the classes by a supernatural 
wisdom like that which characterises the Murdoo legend. 

Messrs. Fison and Howitt obliterate the Australian individual 
in the distant past, regarding him as merged in his class. The 
class is an entity of which one person is only a fragment, and 
all the members of a class have marital rights over all the 
members of the class or classes with which they may intermarry, 
This is the hypothesis founded upon an incomplete induction 
from several practices now extant. It is impossible here to 
traverse the whole question, but having carefully weighed the 
arguments in favour of group-marriage, while admitting that 
there is a good deal in them to point to it, I fail to see that 
communal or group marriage has been proven to exist ; on the 
contrary, the conclusion contains much more than there is in 
the premises. 

* I am gratified to observe that Westermarck approves of the above 
remark as a recognition of a psychological fact, and that it suggests a reason 
for exogamy virtually the same as that which he has enunciated. "The 
History of Human Marriage," pp. 321 and 546. 

+ Gen. xxxiv. 9, et seq. 
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What Dr. Fison's facts go to show is the scrupulously fenced 
chastity of classes in respect of those classes with which they do 
not intermarry. As I have no desire to underrate the evidence 
for group-marriage, I may mention a practice said to have pre- 
vailed among the Kabi, which may be used to support the 
theory of group-marriage if it do not rather indicate the 
assertion of a right to share in a wife's favours by those who 
have helped to capture her. I refer to the occurrence of the 
jus primcc Twctis, which I heard of first from the lips of a white 
man who had on occasions lowered himself to the level of the 
aborigines, and which was afterwards certified to me by a black 
boy. Mr. D. Campbell informs me that the elders of the tribe 
claim the same right in the South Gregory District. Mr. 
W. E. Roth * mentions the first night's promiscuity as regular 
in North- West-Central Queensland. It is also mentioned by 
Mr. F. Small t as attending marriage by capture at the Clarence 
River, New South Wales. But Dr. Fison seems to have over- 
looked that a blackfellow holds his wife as his own special 
property against all comers, and allows intercourse with her 
only as a favour or for hire. This is the rule, and jealousy 
though feeble in some aboriginal communities is well marked in 
others, and is stamped not only on custom by the violent beating 
of the unfaithful spouse, but on the language by a special 
name. 

Prof. W. B. Spencer has courteously informed me that the 
researches of Mr. Gillen and himself in Central Australia have 
yielded results corroborative of Dr. Fison's views.J The forth- 
coming work by Prof. Spencer and his colleague will be as 
valuable as interesting, but whether it will place the group- 
marriage hypothesis beyond question remains to be seen. 

The classes are most commonly designated by names of 
animals, especially eaglehawk and crow in the south-east; 
and emu, kangaroo, iguana, opossum, turtle, snake, native, 
bear, are common names elsewhere. In some parts the names 

* "Ethnological 8tudies Among the North-West-Central Queensland 
Aborigines," p. 174. 

t "Science " (Australian periodical), March 1898, p. 47. 

I The special evidence is, I understand, exact information about the 
practice of what has long been known as women being granted paramours, i.e., 
a woman being allied to a number of men at the same time who possess 
graduated preferential rights over her. 
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of plants and various other objects are also employed as class- 
names. 

An inquiry into several peculiar usages is suggested here, 
viz., the mode of naming communities, the nomenclature of the 
classes and the occurrence of totemism. In New South Wales and 
Queensland especially, but not exclusively there, a community 
derives its own name and the name of its language from one of 
its verbal negatives. Unless a more reasonable ground for this 
style of designation can be adduced, the writer would be disposed 
to account for its origin in the frequent repetition of " No, no," 
by persons when addressed in a dialect which was not fully 
intelligible to them. It very frequently happens among our- 
selves that a man is nicknamed from a word which he is fond 
of using, and we need only to extend this mode of naming to a 
community having one speech to be able to give a rational 
account of the origin of naming tribes from their negatives. 
A confirmation of this theory is found in the names of the 
languages at Byron Bay, Bichmond Biver and Tweed Biver, 
which are called respectively * minyung/ tvhat ; ' nyung,' what ; 
' ngando,' who. One tribe, the Pikumbul, on the Dumaresque 
Biver, New South Wales, is named from its affirmative, the 
reason for the imposition of a name from a negative will suffice 
to explain the derivation of one from an affirmative, viz., exces- 
sive iteration of some word. Other tribes again are named 
after some animal, such as the eaglehawk — e.g., the Meebin 
tribe, near Point Danger. 

There must have been a time when all the Australian tribal 
names could have been counted on the fingers of one hand. 
What was their significance in that primeval day ? It is hardly 
probable that they were derived from negative adverbs. It is 
more likely that they were names of animals, as appealing vividly 
to the imagination, the echoes of which we still hear in the 
eaglehawk and the crow of the south-east of the continent. If 
the original tribal names were names of animals, and if the 
gentes are monuments of distinct ancient races, the gentile 
names are at once accounted for. There must have been to the 
savage mind a valid reason for the adoption of such names: 
perhaps a fanciful resemblance between particular families and 
certain animals, perhaps an attempt to explain human origin 
on a development theory ; at all events, the principle of nomen- 
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clature once adopted, its application could be indefinitely 
extended, as it evidently was. Judging from the recognisable 
vestiges of this system of designation, it would appear to have 
been in vogue in prehistoric times among the whole human 
race. 

The characterising of gentes or clans or tribes by animal 
names is manifestly related to totemism, though not identical 
y with it.* The animal the name of which is borne by the class, 
is not usually venerated by the members of that class, in fact 
the significance of the class-name is sometimes lost altogether. 
Where totemism prevails — and it is pretty general in Australia 
{though its existence may not be known to the whites of the 
locality) — each individual in the tribe bears the name of an 
animal or plant which is his totem. His totem is revered and 
protected by him, and although he may eat of the totems of 
others he will not injure or eat of his own, unless compelled by 
starvation to do so. Natives of the Narrinyeri tribe do not 
scruple to eat their totems. Among them also the bearers of 
the same totem constitute an exogamous clan. At Mount 
Gambier, Victoria, there are two exogamous classes, Kumait 
and Kroki, each divided into five sub-classes f which bear 
totems, and under the sub-classes all natural objects are classified. 
In this case marriage is independent of the totem. I believe 
that totemism in a more or less pronounced form prevails 
throughout Australia, even where not recognised by Europeans. 
I remember seeing a black boy playing with a little lizard. I 
thought he was cruelly using it, and remonstrated. He dis- 
claimed hurtful intentions, and declared that it was a friend 
of his; and another black boy confirmed his statement. I 
did not know at the time the importance of this admission, 
or I would have followed up the discovery by inquiry, but 
I am of opinion that this was a trace of totemism, the existence 
of which in the tribe referred to none of the whites had any 
idea of. 

* The article on Totemism in the " Encyclopaedia Britannica " Includes 
naming of tribes after animals in the system of totemism. Whether this 
should be done or no is simply dependent upon the wider or narrower 
definition of totemism. The definition in the article requires " superstitious 
respect " for the animal after which the group is named. 

t Curr's "The Australian Race," vol. iii. p. 461. 
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It seems probable that the clan-name and the totem were 
onoe identical, bnt that in certain places they have become 
differentiated and the application of the principle of naming 
after animals has become extended* By the Narrinyeri a man's 
totem U called his ' ngaitye.' The Rev. 6. Taplin refers # to a 
statement made by Dr. G. Turner about a form of Samoan 
fetichism closely resembling the Australian totemism. A 
man's god may appear in the form of some particular animal, 
which thenceforth becomes his object of worship and is 
protected by him, and the name for such animals is 'aitu,' 
i.e. t gods. 

Whatever may be the local peculiarities of totemism, its 
world-wide occurrence proves that it has been inherited from 
the common ancestry of the now much differentiated peoples 
who retain it, and that therefore it is almost as old as Adam, 
and part of the baby-clothes of the human race. 

Prof. W. B. Spencer and Mr. Gillen have brought to light 
certain most interesting particulars regarding the totemism of 
the Arunta tribe of central Australia — notably, (i)f that totems 
are attached to localities, the totem of a child being determined 
by the place at which it was conceived. The reason given for 
this is that in the Alcheringa (a mythical period) one of the 
beast-man ancestors died at that spot; his spirit still dwells 
there, and enters into such women as conceive there, coming to 
life anew in the child ; the tree or rock which the spirit-child 
is supposed to have inhabited before conception is called its 
* nanja' tree or rock. (2){ That the imitation of animals at the 
initiation ceremonies is the representation by individuals of the 
actions of their particular totems and, at the same time, " each 
performer represents an ancestral individual who lived in the 
Alcheringa. He was a member of a group of individuals, all 
of whom, just like himself, were the direct descendants or 
transformations of the animals, the names of which they 
respectively bear. It is as a re-incarnation of the never dying 
spirit, part of one of these semi-animal ancestors, that every 
member of the tribe is born, he or she bears of necessity the 

* "Native Tribes of South Australia," p. 64. 

t "Proceedings of the Royal Society of Victoria," 1897, pp. 24, 25. 

X Ibid. pp. 153, 154. 
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name of the animal, or plant, of which the Alcheringa ancestor 
was a transformation or descendant." 

We may reasonably conclude that the general name of these 
totems or spirits, ' ngaitye/ ' aitu/ and ' nanja ' * (New Hebridean 
'ata,' 'nata,' person, soul, spirit) are radically the same and 
constitute a bond of relation between the Australian and Pacific 
Islands superstitions. 

* ' Nanja ' is strictly the haunt of the totem or spirit. 



CHAPTER IX 

MAKRIAGE, MAN-MAKING, MUTILATIONS, BURIAL CUSTOMS 

Marriage, man-making, mutilations, burial — Betrothal — Barter — 
Marriage by capture — By agreement — Love-letters — Mutual avoid- 
ance of mother-in-law and son-in-law — Stages of approach to man- 
hood marked — Imitation to manhood in the Bora — Primary objects 
of initiation ceremonies — Mutilations — Circumcision — Amputation 
of finger-joints— The terrible rite — Mourning relics carried — Burial — 
Death ascribed to sorcery— Cutting for the dead — Abstinence. 

Reverence for age and authority has greatly aided the elderly 
men in monopolising the wives of the class with which they 
intermarry. Betrothals are exceedingly common, a female child 
being usually betrothed by her guardians to some elderly friend 
who attaches her to his household when she is perhaps not more 
than twelve years of age. Elderly men have been seen actually 
nursing children their own prospective wives. Betrothal is, I 
think, founded on barter, the father or brother or father's 
brother having the right to give the maiden away. Brothers 
thus betroth their sisters in exchange for women to be their 
own wives. Side by side with the betrothal system is that of 
elopement, which nowadays is usually more fictitious than real. 
It is in cases of elopement that the guardians of the female 
demand satisfaction from the man with whom she has levanted. 
A tremendous tempest of wrath is feigned, and no doubt the 
combat is not unattended with risk, but after it is over the 
cloud of anger and ill-will is completely dissipated. There are, 
besides, instances of real elopement, after which the woman, if 
caught, will be severely handled, and the paramour will receive 
a sound thrashing in real earnest if the injured person be 
powerful enough to administer it. 

Marriage by capture takes place between members of hostile 
communities. Sometimes a surprise party will be organised to 
attack a camp, slaughter the males and abduct and appropriate 

n 
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the females. This wholesale abduction is paralleled by individual 
oases of forcible abduction, on which occasions the women, if 
resisting, will be cruelly beaten. 

In Gippsland marriage by agreement is the rule, pursuit and 
capture being feigned.* With varying details, marriage by 
mutual consent will be found in other parts of Australia as 
well, but not reaching consummation exempt from the results 
of marriage by elopement. The use of love-letters is perfectly 
understood by the Kabi natives of Queensland. The love-letter 
is a bit of a twig about an inch and a half in length, and marked 
with three small transverse notches, the middle one representing 
the ' dhomka ' or postman, the other two the lovers. I have 
seen one of these in course of transmission. A black boy fished 
it out from the lining of his hat, where he had it sewed up. 
He carried it in this receptacle for several months until he had 
an opportunity of delivering it to the damsel for whom it was 
intended. The aboriginal pair had met and fallen in love at a 
great festive gathering some time previous, and the love-letter 
was a sort of expression of adhesion to engagement. These 
forms, therefore, of marriage occur : marriage by betrothal, by 
elopement, by forcible abduction, by capture, and by mutual 
consent, the practice varying with the community. 

The mutual avoidance of mother-in-law and son-in-law may 
be conveniently referred to here. It is noticed throughout the 
continent and prevails in the South Sea Islands as well. One 
explanation which is offered for it is the abhorrence of incest, 
but this is not satisfactory, for if this were the reason there 
would be quite as strong grounds for shunning intercourse 
between mother and son, father and daughter, brother and 
sister. This last condition, the separation of own brothers and 
sisters, seems to be fulfilled in Fiji, but as it does not hold else- 
where it may be explicable on other grounds. The Rev. Dr. D. 
Macdonald supports with warmth the hypothesis that detestation 
of incest is at the root of mutual avoidance between a man and 
his relatives-in-law, and he gives some interesting facts about 
this practice in Oceania.! For instance, a husband has to shun 
his father-in-law as well as his mother-in-law, and all the females 
of the same gens as his wife. All these persons avoided bear in 

* A. W Howitt, "KamilroiandKurnai." 

t Rev. D. Macdonald's " Oceania," p. 181, et seq. 
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reference to the husband the same term of relationship.* 
Perhaps an etymological examination of that term might be of 
service. But if danger of incest be the ground for avoiding 
the mother-in-law it cannot be in the case of a man the reason 
also for separation from his father-in-law, and the mutual 
avoidance of these relatives is required in at least one part 
of Australia as well as in Oceania.! Moreover, here is a 
very pertinent question to put to the facts surrounding this 
peculiar restriction, why is it that the daughter-in-law is not 
tabooed in the same way as the son-in-law ? There appears to 
be no danger of incest in her case. It seems to me that the 
cause of estrangement is that the son-in-law has been in times 
long past guilty of an offence which his wife's relatives, and 
especially her mother, grievously reprehend, and which custom 
forbids the latter to condone, and the offence, it is most natural 
to conclude, has been the forcible abduction of his wife. Dr. 
Macdonald cannot bear to think of such a brutal state of things 
being normally tolerated, even among barbarians, but our moral 
sensitiveness should not blind us to the testimony of facts, and 
we know that marriage by capture was not uncommon in recent 
times even in the Highlands of Scotland, a notable instance in 
the last century being the second marriage of the mother of the 
celebrated Flora Macdonald.} The Rev. Dr. L. Fison mentions 
the fictitious concealment of certain persons after the death of a 
Fijian chief. In one place the henchman of the chief keeps 
out of sight for a number of days after his master's burial. 
"He is supposed to vanish as completely as if he had been 
actually buried with the chief (which probably was once the 
practice), and if any of the tribes-folk should happen to meet 
him he is invisible to them." The same shunning of observation 
and intercourse takes place on the part of the two head under- 

* Among the Kabi people of Southern Queensland, ' nulang ' means son- 
in-law, * nulanggan ' mother-in-law, ' -gan * or ' gun ' is the feminine termina- 
tion, so that ' nulang * designates the relationship on both sides. In Victoria, 
a word practically identical— namely, ' nalum ' or ' ngulum '—signifies the 
same relationship. The etymology of the aboriginal term is very desirable, as 
likely to throw light on this obscure subject. I suspect it to be connected 
with Malay ' knlawarga,' relationship by blood. 

t Mr. D. Stewart in Curr's "The Australian Race," vol. iii. p. 461. 

X " Flora Macdonald : Her Life and Adventures," by her Granddaughter, 
p. 20. For evidence relating to the practice of capturing wives, the reader 
is r e fe rred to McLennan's " Studies in Ancient History/' pp. 31-49. 
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takers at Vunda, after their chiefs burial, their terra of enforced 
retirement being nominally a year. "They paint themselves 
black from head to foot and never take their walks abroad until 
after dark. If compelled to go outside during the daytime they 
cover themselves with a mat and nobody takes the slightest 
notice of them ; in fact, nobody is supposed to be able to see 
them. The fiction is kept up that they are invisible or rather 
non-existent."* The point of interest in these examples is, 
that people who have become obnoxious to their kinsmen are 
regarded as out of the way, and if seen are not perceived, the 
overlooking being suggestive of a former obligation to take 
satisfaction. Surely some such obligation as this explains the 
repugnance which a wife's friends are fictitiously regarded as 
bearing to her husband more satisfactorily than does the 
abomination of incest. 

It is interesting to note that the New Hebrideans allege 
that the reason for a man and his wife's relatives keeping apart 
is that if they touched each other they would " become poor/' f 
Dr. Macdonald thinks that the poverty would be originally 
supposed to be the curse of heaven upon incest. The explana- 
tion is conjectural. It appears that the Efatese wife is 
purchased from her parents, and that after the death of her 
husband she may be disposed of by his friends, but not returned 
to her parents until they refund the price that was paid for her. 
Thus the present facts of the transaction do not suffice to 
account for keeping apart from the dread of contact causing 
poverty, and the reason for separation must be looked for in 
customs antecedent to those now in vogue. 

Subjection to certain rites marks transition periods in the 
life of the young. Among some tribes there is a series of 
practices to be complied with by the youths, beginning when 
they are seven years of age, and ending with their full initia- 
tion into manhood. The man-making is a universal Australian 
observance, and is attended with more or less ritual and severity, 
according to the tribe. The initiation to manhood was the 
occasion of immense gatherings to a particular sacred spot. 
There was commonly a large circle J made, with not infre- 

* Fison's " Burial Customs of Fiji," Centennial Magazine, February 1889. 

f Rev. Dr. D. Macdonald's "Oceania," p. 182. 

X The ceremony was called by the Eabi people dkw, which means a circle ; 
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quently a gigantic human figure sketched upon the ground 
within the circle ; but there was besides a secret place adjoining, 
where the more important and solemn part of the ceremony 
was conducted. The natives had the greatest reluctance to 
admit Europeans to witness the proceedings on these occasions, 
and if by chance one should be present at the large circle, 
he would usually be absolutely forbidden to approach the more 
secret place. Almost every tribe had details in the man-making 
ceremonies peculiar to itself. The neophyte was generally 
required to keep serious and still, all levity being strictly pro- 
hibited ; he was sometimes obliged to fast, and various devices 
were employed to test his courage. The initiators were of a 
different tribe or family from those to be initiated. Fires were 
brought into requisition. A great smoke was raised by burning 
green leaves, and the novitiates were permitted, if not enjoined, 
to view women at a distance through the smoke. Some fires 
had to be stamped out by the youths with their naked feet. 
The young men were tempted to break the prescribed fasts by 
offers of food, to lose their gravity by comic representations, to 
exhibit fear by being subjected to treatment which would 
naturally excite fear. The severest punishment was threatened 
for failure to undergo the tests. After the ordeal had been 
successfully submitted to, the youth was eligible for marriage. 
At the rite of initiation a chip of wood like the toy bull-roarer 
was called into requisition, as were also the sacred pebbles. 

The stages of initiation have been called by English writers 
degrees. At each stage th6 neophyte receives a new title, and 
after the final he enjoys all the rights and privileges of full 
manhood. The ceremonies embrace throwing up, plucking out 
the hair of the head in handfuls, head-biting by the initiators, 
evulsion of one or more teeth, cicatrising, spurting of human 
blood on the neophyte from incisions on others, circumcision, 
introcision or subincision, fire-treading, and sitting upon green, 
leaves heaped upon a smouldering fire. These ordeals corre- 
spond with, practices in the South Sea Islands. Even this 
year (i 898) the fire ceremony was witnessed by Drs. Hocken 

and also kivar-yengga, man-making. The ceremony first became known to 
Europeans by the name bora. Rev. W. Ridley derives this from bora, a belt.' 
Possibly correct, but from analogy I suspect a connection with Wiraidhuri, 
burbang, a circle also the initiating ceremony. 
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and Colquhon, of Dunedin, at Ubenga, an islet twenty miles 
south of Suva, and is described in the Melbourne Argus of 
May 24. 

The primary objects were evidently to enforce self-restraint 
and to try courage. In addition to these, Mr. A. W. Howitt,* 
one of the few Europeans who have been privileged with a sight 
of the Bora ceremonies, affirms that instruction was given to 
the youths in religion and broad moral principles. The absence 
of reference to religious and ethical teaching in other accounts 
published raise a doubt as to its being usually given. 

Mr. Geo. W. Anderson, of Cowwah, Woodford, Queensland, 
has supplied me with an interesting description obtained 
from a blackfellow, which, as it has never been published 
before, I give here. For brevity's sake I condense. I cannot 
vouch for precision as regards the relative time and order of the 
ceremonies. This purports to be the old practice of the Eabi 
and allied tribes of the Brisbane and Mary Rivers, and differs 
in certain particulars from an account which I received from a 
black boy, and which appears in my notes on the Kabi tribe in 
Curr's work, "The Australian Race."t 

Various parties of blacks congregate at one spot, each party 
having several candidates for initiation. One party takes the 
boys out of one camp, the men there take boys out of the next, 
and so forth. The boys are never taken out for initiation by 
their own friends. 

The boys to be initiated are placed within a circle ; are left 
there all night without a fire, but are allowed opossum rugs, and 
are taken out in the morning. The rest of the blacks sleep 
some distance away. A large fire is made, which has to be 
stamped out by the boys jumping upon it. They are provided 
with the ' bunandaban ' or bull-roarer, which they frequently 
whirl. The boys have to fast ; their heads are wrapped up in 
opossum rugs, and they must not look up to the sky. The 
presence of women is strictly disallowed for a month. The 
novitiates are threatened with death if they laugh. The boys 
are brought by stages occupying several days from where the 
circle is to the main camp of the blacks, a man having charge 
of each boy. At sundown, when they have approached near 

* "Journal Anthropological Institute," May 1884, p. 28. 
t Vol. iii. pp. 166-67. 
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the main camp, a gin, who is painted (red), sings in the hearing 
of the boys. This is the signal for the latter to approach the 
big camp in a string, but they do not yet enter it. They still 
keep a separate camp, round which they and their attendants, 
who are painted, march four times. Towards daylight they 
make a closer advance to the main camp, and in the evening 
the procedure of the previous evening is repeated. A number 
of fires are made in a line, upon which green leaves are placed 
to cause smoke. The young men, beginning at one end of the 
line of fires, jump upon one fire and clap their hands, and repeat 
this process in fire after fire until they reach the end nearest to 
where the women are, and there they camp for the night. Two 
or three attendants for each boy are now required. They are still 
kept separate from the women and watched all day. A huge 
fire is made, on which the boys have to jump until its extinc- 
tion. Thereafter they are placed in charge of one man, and 
the other initiators go to some distance and call out a name to 
each of the novitiates in turn, these answering to their names. 
The boys are then rushed forward by a number of their attend- 
ants and caught by others, who toss them up and let them fall 
upon the ground. This is followed by a corroboree rendered by 
the men. The faces of the boys are next covered up. They 
are carried on the shoulders of the men, who pretend they are 
taking them into a flooded creek. When they go back to the 
camp they are let go. The boys are then threatened by a party 
prepared to fight them. Hostile cooeys are given on each side. 
Hilamans (shields, Eng. phi.) are painted for the combat. The 
day following, the boys are compelled to fight their seniors. 
There are other attempts made both to frighten the boys and 
to make them laugh. Laughter is threatened with death. A 
'manngur,' elsewhere 'koradgi/ i.e., doctor, sorcerer, scars the 
novitiate on the shoulder. When the cut is healed he may go 
freely to the big camp, where no notice is taken of him ; he 
must still, however, camp apart. A gin, painted red and adorned 
with a cockatoo feather in her hair, is brought to the boy's camp • 
the feather is transferred to the boy's head, and the gin retires 
again. For several days he is not permitted to look round. At 
length the gin goes near where the boy is; they touch each 
other, and are thenceforth man and wife. 

Mutilations of some kind or some cutting of the flesh are 
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everywhere practised. These vary with different tribes. Piercing 
the septum of the nose is the most common practice of the kind. 
Circumcision of the young men prevails in the central zone from 
north to south. It was not observed by the aboriginal Papuans, 
for it is unknown in the coast district of West Australia, in 
Victoria, New South Wales, and the greater part of Queensland 
from the coast inward. The absence of it, in fact, is a mark of 
the indigenes. Of the inhabitants of Sumatra, Marsden says:* 
" The boys are circumcised, where Mohammedanism prevails, 
between the sixth and tenth year." In dealing with Australian 
art and religion, positive demonstration will be given of Sumatran 
intercourse and influence, and the perplexing question as to the 
origin of circumcision in Australia is now, I think, satisfactorily 
settled. Between Sumatra and Australia there is a clear water- 
way, which would be easily and rapidly traversed during the 
prevalence of the north-west trades. I am confident that cir- 
cumcision has been introduced from that island, along with 
certain religious or mythological ideas. This theory of its intro- 
duction explains its partial distribution and its entire absence 
in the more purely Papuan parts, and seriously affects Mr. Curr's 
ethnological division, for which one of the leading principles was 
the presence or absence of this rite. This principle is manifestly 
misleading. The distribution of this rite serves, however, to 
show how either an invasion or an influence from the north 
would most easily spread. All over Australia circumcision 
would probably have prevailed in time but for British settle- 
ment. 

The amputation of one or two joints of the little linger of 
one hand is practised upon the young women of some tribes on 
the Queensland coast,f a form of mutilation followed by some of 
the Kanakas of the New Hebrides. At the Daly River, in the 
Northern Territory, girls remove the first two joints of the right 
forefinger by tying round the joint a thin skein of strong cob- 
web, which is left until the joint falls off. $ The knocking out 
of front teeth — one, two, or four, according to the tribe — is an 

* " History of Sumatra," p. 287. 

t A practice similar to this once prevailed in Japan, but has been sop- 
pressed by Government, and survives now only in fiction. The extreme 
phalanges of the third and fourth fingers of the right hand of a mother were 
amputated before her daughter attained the age of twelve or thirteen. 

X Rev. D. McKillop'ri " Trans. Roy. Soc. South Australia." 
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old-world barbarity which has been perpetuated here. A similar 
custom is prevalent in Sumatra, where the women have their 
teeth rubbed or filed down. But the most horrible of all the 
mutilations is that which Mr. Sturt designated "the terrible 
rite." This bloody concision is done within the area where 
circumcision occurs, but is not so widely practised.* It is 
inflicted with a stone knife. To describe the operation in detail 
is outside the scope of this work, but we cannot avoid asking 
what object it is intended to serve. Mr. Rotht has satis- 
factorily demonstrated that it neither prevents coition nor pro- 
creation, and suggests that it has been adopted on the principle 
of imitation as a corresponding practice to forcible vaginal 
rupture. It seems more reasonable to regard the latter practice, 
which prevails coincidently with subincision, as a necessary 
consequence of this. I accept the view of Westermarck that 
the object is ornamentation and increased virility of appearance. 
This view is supported by the mode of circumcision followed in 
Tanna, New Hebrides. The Rev. William Gray J says that 
there the prepuce is so cut as to leave a wing on each side, 
forming a large lump underneath. " The longer the operation, 
the more a man does it make the boy." And Prof. W. B. 
Spencer § mentions that in central Australia, on the occasion 
of the rite of subincision being undergone, young men who 
have been operated upon once and even twice previously will 
voluntarily come forward and call upon the operators to enlarge 
the incision to the utmost. So that a pride is taken in the 
enlarged appearance. Where subincision is practised vaginal 
introcision becomes inevitable. No mutilation is more horribly 
cruel or disabling, but savages have little or no compunction 
with respect to their treatment of women. 

The ornamentation of the body by cicatrices has already 
been referred to, and needs only to be mentioned here. What 
the writer has seen done has been solely for adornment, but it 
has been alleged that the pattern of the incisions serves in some 

* Curr's "The Australian Race," vol. i. p. 74, and also map. "Finditor 
usque ad urethram a parte infera penis " (Eyre's description). 

t "Ethnological Studies Among the North- West-Central Queensland 
Aborigines," p. 179. 

t " Report of Australian Association for the Advancement of Science for 
1892," p. 659. 

§ "Proceedings of the Royal Society of Victoria," 1897, p. 171. 
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cases as a tribal or gentile badge (an allegation well confirmed), 
or as a mark of rank, * although what rank an aboriginal could 
claim I cannot conceive. If by rank is meant stage of initiation 
to manhood, the observation is correct. These incisions are 
another link relating the Australians both to the Polynesians 
and the people of India. 

Nothing could exceed the dolefulness of the lamentations 
made for the dead. The crying is as much like the howling of 
the dingo as the wailing of human beings. It is carried on 
vigorously and persistently for weeks after the decease, and then 
broken off by occasional crying fits. Very commonly the corpse 
is flayed and certain portions of the flesh eaten. Some parts 
of the body will be preserved and carried about as relics or 
charms, such as the knee-caps, the shin-bone, the hand, the 
skin. In Gippsland the hand of a dead person is worn round 
the neck as a charm and as an instrument of sorcery, a practice 
similar to the preservation of the finger-nails (and portions of 
the fingers attached) of a deceased person by the New Hebri- 
deans. Mothers will carry the dead bodies of their children on 
their march, even in a putrefying state. This, according to Mr. 
Curr, is also a kind of penalty inflicted upon young mothers who 
are blamed for causing their baby's death by carelessness. I am 
reluctantly disposed to doubt Mr. Curr's reason. I have other 
testimony of this and similar practices being followed purely 
from affection. The women especially cling affectionately to 
parts of the body of deceased relatives, a very creditable ten- 
derness in those whose belief practically is that death ends all. 

One mode of disposing of the dead is to bundle the bones 
into a hollow tree. I have found three or four tombs of this 
kind within an area of about four square miles. Before being 
thus disposed of, some tribes wrap the corpse in bark. A prac- 
tice followed on the east coast of Queensland, and at a place so 
far distant as Encounter Bay, South Australia,! is to stretch 
the dead on an elevated platform of boughs until the corpse has 
become desiccated. A very general mode of burial is to prepare 
the body for interment by doubling the legs so that the knees 

* Dr. Carroll, Centennial Magazine, October 1888. The present writer 
has personal testimony that tribes wear distinctive scars, bat he has not been 
able to verify the statement. 

f At Encounter Bar. after the flesh is decayed, the bones are burned. 
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will come under the chin ; the hands are then tied by the side, 
and the corpse is placed in a grave in this sitting position head 
upwards. I am informed that on the Lachlan and Murrum- 
bidgee the dead body was deposited with the head towards the 
south.* In the north of Queensland cemeteries are to be seen 
where there are accumulations of skulls. 

Immediately after a death the camp at night is resonant 
with hideous sounds. When first I heard the howls of despair 
it made my very flesh creep with horror, and to heighten the 
effect the mourners might be seen the greater part of the night 
hurrying hither and thither brandishing torches, with the ob- 
ject, it was said (I know not how credibly), of frightening away 
evil spirits. As might be expected, the grave is very shallow. 
I have seen one in the Burnett District, Queensland, with 
several short logs placed at the side of it on the surface, which 
are said by the blacks to represent the number of brothers the 
deceased had, and to indicate by their position relatively to the 
corpse the direction in which the brothers resided. 

Unless when the cause of death is very obvious, such as a spear- 
wound, it is held to have been brought about secretly by another 
blackf ellow. Diverse methods are adopted for the discovery of the 
murderer. For instance, among the Kamilroi an ancient shin- 
bone relic, wrapped in cord and some greasy matter, is held near a 
fire, and when it fizzles it is believed to point in the direction of 
the guilty person, who is then easily identified. In central 
Victoria a straw would sometimes be inserted in a small ant-hole 
or other perforation in the covering of the grave, and the direc- 
tion in which the upper end would point would be the road to 
take to find the person who had caused the death. And then it 
might be the first blackfellow of another tribe who might be 
met that would be slaughtered in cold blood in revenge. Cap- 
tain Grey testifies that, among the blacks of Western Australia, 
the dread of blind vengeance on the occasion of a death was 
extreme, because nothing could save an innocent person from 
being pounced upon either in obedience to some augury or for 
satisfaction of spite on the part of a sorcerer. The murderer 
had always to be sought for, and somebody would have to satisfy 
the demand. In many tribes the corpse is interrogated as to 
who was the cause of his death, and responses are obtained 

* My informant is Mr. Humphry Davy. 
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generally by spells. While in the act of lamentation for the 
dead, the women would lacerate their bodies from head to foot 
till blood would be streaming from innumerable small incisions. 
The blood was allowed to dry upon the skin. The fact that this 
practice was forbidden to the Israelites shows its great antiquity.* 
Near relatives of the deceased wore some token of mourning 
upon the head, the usual practice being to attach tufts of emu's 
feathers to locks of the hair, and leave them to drop off of them- 
selves. In some parts clay was plastered over a net upon the 
head and allowed to harden until the whole assumed the form 
of a skull-cap. f After being worn for a time it was laid upon 
the grave. A form connected with mourning as practised by 
the Murunuda, South Gregory District, was to cover the whole 
body with lime. Another custom in mourning was a prolonged 
abstinence from certain kinds of animal food. Mr. Bradshaw 
informs me that at Ruby Creek, Kimberley, on the occasion of a 
man's death his wives are clubbed to death with great ceremony 
by the old married men. This atrocity has not been noticed in 
other localities. We are not surprised to learn that while in 
the same neighbourhood the corpses of men are wrapped up 
in bark and laid on ledges in caves, those of women are 
flung under bushes as if not worth attention. My informant is 
Mr. Froggatt. 

* Dent. xiv. i ; Lev. six. 28, &c. The making bald is forbidden in the 
same connection, which is also an Australian sign of mourning, 
t Curr's " The Australian Race " vol. ii. p. 238. 
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ART, CORROBOREES 

Art — Corroborees — Message-sticks of Malay introduction— Rock- 
paintings, where found — Mr. Giles* discovery at Lake Amadeus — Cap- 
tain Stokes' discovery at Depuch Island — Mr. Norman Taylor's in Cape 
York Peninsula— Mr. Cunningham's at Clack's Island — Painting at 
Nardoo Creek, Queensland— Captain Flinders' discovery at Chasm 
Island— Captain Grey's at Glenelg River, N.-W. Australia — Author- 
ship — Daibaitah — Mr. Bradshaw's discoveries at Prince Regent 
River described — Explained — Parvati — 8iva — Mr. W. Froggatt's dis- 
coveries — Naubi — Hand -prints — Figures — Cave-paintings in New 
South Wales, and at Billiminah Creek, Victoria — Sample of work at 
Billiminah Creek — Rock-carvings near Sydney — The Australian muse 
— Corroborees. 

The skill shown in the manufacture of weapons has been 
already noticed. These were often ornamented with rude 
colouring and carving. Some of the carvings appear to me to 
be imitations of letters, and perhaps a careful examination of 
very old choice specimens may result in an interpretation of the 
hieroglyph-like characters. A throwing-stick figured in Mr. 
Smyth's work,* and spoken of by him in terms of warm appro- 
bation for its artistic merits, bears engravings very like the 
Sumatran letters, which will be referred to again below. I am 
strongly of opinion that the native message-sticks are imitations 
of the old Malay practice, prevailing at least in Sumatra, of 
writing upon bamboo and rattan canes. It is very natural to 
suppose that isolated Malays dwelling among the Australians 
would endeavour to correspond with each other in this way, 
agreeably to the custom of their native land, and that the 
Australian aborigines, observing that the characters were legible, 
would readily imitate the more intelligent race. A careful pre- 
servation of old message-sticks is desirable ; perhaps some may 

• Mr. R. Brough Smyth's " The Aborigines of Victoria," toI. i. p. 308, 
Fig. 88. 
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yet be discovered or may already be in our museums or in 
private possession, bearing legible writing. Those now current 
convey intelligence purely by sign-writing, not by alphabetical 
characters, and require the bearer to interpret. The message- 
sticks vary in length from i£ in. to the length of a walking- 
stick ; the thickness is also variable, and the figuring consists of 
pits, notches, strokes, curves and zigzag lines. The inner side 
of the skins in opossum rugs was also scratched with rough 
representations of a few common objects, generally drawn in 
single lines. 

The art of painting has been so little practised by the 
aborigines of Australia, that to say they were ignorant of it 
altogether would not be far from the truth. Some of them, 
after contact with Europeans, have given evidence of consider- 
able imitative power, but usually native pictorial art has not 
risen higher than rude conventional sketches of men, kangaroos, 
emus, turtles, snakes and weapons, done mostly in charcoal and 
occasionally cut out on trees or graven on rocks. The linear 
designs scratched on the inner surface of opossum rugs or carved 
on weapons, and sometimes coloured red, black or yellow, are of 
the simplest patterns. But at a few places, very widely apart, 
specimens of art have been discovered immeasurably superior to 
the ordinary aboriginal level. The only localities, so far as I 
can learn, where this higher artistic skill has been exhibited, 
are the following : Depuch Island, one of the Forestier group, 
on the west coast of Australia, in latitude 20° 37' S. and longi- 
tude 1 1 7 41' E. ; Cape York Peninsula; Clack's Island, near 
Cape Flinders, on the north-east coast of Queensland ; Nardoo 
Creek, Buckland's Tableland, Central Queensland; Chasm 
Island, in the Gulf of Carpentaria ; the Kimberley District, 
Western Australia; a few other places in that quarter, and 
especially the Glenelg and Prince Regent Rivers, not far inland, 
on the north-west coast of Australia. Mr. J. Bradshaw informs 
me that Lieutenant Oliver, of H.M.S. Penguin, while on a survey 
expedition on the west coast of Australia, found cave-drawings 
on Feint Island, near Bigge Point (latitude 14 30' S., longitude 
125 3' E.), and took some sketches. I do not know their 
character. 

In three places, a few miles distant from each other, Mr. 
Giles found paintings of inferior workmanship and accompanied 
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by the almost universal hand-prints. He noticed characters 
like the Roman numerals VI painted red, and dotted over with 
spots. His discovery was made a little to the north of Lake 
Amadeus, near the heart of Australia, and the description he 
has given of the style of art suggests that the artists were of 
the same race as those who elsewhere have left such memorials 
of their presence. 

The paintings on Depuch Island are numerous, but, judging 
from the sketches made by their discoverer, Captain Stokes, they 
are much inferior to the other groups in point of subject and 
treatment ; they represent animals chiefly. In one sketch there 
is a rude attempt at delineating a corroboree. The artists have 
been satisfied if what they intended for human figures have 
been recognisable as such. 

In the Cape York Peninsula, the northernmost part of 
Queensland, Mr. Norman Taylor, when exploring, "found a 
flat wall of rock on which numerous figures were drawn. They 
were outlined with red ochre and filled in with white. The 
figure of a man was shown in this manner, and was spotted 
with yellow." * 

At Clack's Island, paintings were discovered by Mr. 
Cunningham, June 23, 1821, when he accompanied the 
King's Survey Expedition. "They were executed upon a 
ground of red ochre (rubbed on the black schistus), and 
were delineated by dots of a white argillaceous earth which 
had been worked up into a paste." They represented " tolerable 
figures of sharks, turtles," &c. Besides being outlined by the 
dots, " the figures were dotted all over with the same pigment, 
in dotted transverse belts " ; f more than one hundred and fifty 
figures had been thus executed. 

The work at Nardoo Creek, Queensland, must be very 
imposing if it be correctly interpreted. The picture is seventy 
feet across. It is said to represent a lake of fire, out of which 
are stretched life-size "dusky brown arms, in hundreds, in every 
conceivable position, the muscles knotted, and the hands grasp- 
ing convulsively, some pointing a weird finger upwards, others 
clenched as if in the agonies of death." X 

* Mr. R. Brough Smyth's u The Aborigines of Victoria," vol. i. p. 292. 

f King's " Voyages to Australia," voL ii. pp. 25, et seq. 

$ T. Worsnop's "The Prehistoric Arts of the Aborigines of Australia." 
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Those at Chasm Island were discovered by Flinders, 
January 14, 1803. They were painted with charcoal, and 
some kind of red paint on white rock as a background, and 
represented porpoises, turtles, kangaroos, and a human hand. 
Mr. Westall found, at the same spot, " the representation of a 
kangaroo, with a file of thirty-two persons following after it. 
The third person of the band was twice the height of the others, 
and held in his hand something resembling the waddy of the 
natives of Port Jackson." * The human figures were nude. 

The most notable of the cave-paintings are those found by 
Captain Grey (the late Sir George Grey), f in March 1838, on the 
Glenelg River, near the north-west coast of Australia, in long. 
125 9' E., lat. 1 5 57V S., and some near the same locality, by 
Mr. Joseph Bradshaw, in the beginning of 189 1, at Prince 
Regent River, in loug. 125 36' E., lat. 15 40' S., or some 
thirty-seven miles north-east of Grey's. 

There can be but little doubt that all these groups of unique 
specimens of art — the Depuch Island group is somewhat uncer- 
tain — were produced by people of one and the same race, who 
were foreigners relatively to Australia. One singular character- 
istic indicates a unity in style of execution, viz., the decoration 
of the body of certain of the figures with dots. This was a 
feature of some of the work seen by Grey, Taylor, Cunningham, 
and Giles respectively. 

I shall now restrict my observations to the two most important 
and wonderful paintings among Grey's discoveries, and the four 
discovered and sketched by Mr. Bradshaw. Fig. 1 of Grey's 
was the upper part of a nude (or apparently nude) human form,J 
embracing full face, arms and trunk ; the mouth not delineated, 
or probably worn off the painting. This figure was executed 
upon the sloping roof of a natural cave, the entrance to which 
was 5 ft. in height. For the sake of effect the background had 
been coloured black. The total length was 3 ft. 6J in., the 

Australasian Association for the Advancement of Science. Brisbane. 1895. 
The diaper work and medallions figured in the same paper, Plate XII., and 
occurring at the Ooraminna rockhole on the overland telegraph lines, seem to 
me either the work of Europeans or done under European influence. 

* Flinders' "Voyages to Terra Australia," vol. ii. p. 188. 

* Sir George Grey's " Journal of Two Expeditions of Discovery in North- 
western and Western Australia," 1837-39. 

t The artist may have meant to represent this figure clothed with a tight- 
fitting tunic. 
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greatest breadth 3 ft. I J in., the colouring was in the most vivid 
red and white, the eyes being black, a halo of light red was 
depicted round the head, its continuity being interrupted by the 
neck ; triple parallel dotted lines of white crossed the halo from 
the head outwards at regular intervals. All round the halo, 
rising from its outer rim, there were wavy tongues of flame 
done in a darker red. The outline of the halo was dark red, 
that of the eyes yellow, that of the nose red. The trunk of the 
body, from the level of the armpits down to about the waist, 
was marked irregularly all over with red ticks, bearing a strong 
resemblance to Sumatran writing. 

Grey's Fig. 2 is also of a human form and done on the roof 
of another cave. It is clad in a red robe, reaching from the 
neck to the ankles, and having tight-fitting sleeves. The total 
length of this figure is 10 ft. 6 in. ; the face looks right for- 
ward ; the background of the face is white, the mouth being 
indicated by a red streak. No nose appears ; the probability is 
that the paint has been worn off by the weather. The eyes are 
outlined with yellow, which is bordered with a thin red line. 
Surrounding the face, there is a broad band of yellow outlined 
with red, and outside of this is a broader white band or halo 
also outlined with red, and interrupted at the neck. The hands 
and feet are coloured dark red. The figure stands nearly in the 
military attitude of " attention," the hands, however, being 
separated a little from the sides. Immediately over the head 
on the outer halo or head-dress are six marks, placed in a 
horizontal line at close regular intervals, bearing a general 
resemblance to plain Roman letters. To the right of the figure 
are three perpendicular rows of small irregular rings, seventeen 
in the line next the figure, twenty-four in the middle line, and 
twenty-one in the outer line. To the left and close to the 
shoulder are two marks which may have been intended for 
similar rings. The upper one is like a crescent with convex 
side up, the other like a horizontal ellipse, the upper left (to the 
observer) quarter wanting. For a view of coloured prints of 
these and other paintings seen by Grey, I would refer to his 
" North- West and Western Australia," vol. i. p. 201, et $cq. The 
colours employed in both Grey's and Bradshaw's discoveries 
were red, blue, yellow, black and white. In Bradshaw's there 
was also brown. 
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Various conjectures, some of them rather wild, have been made 
regarding the origin of this group. These paintings have been 
referred to Phoenicians, Spaniards, Portuguese, Japanese and 
Hindus respectively. Mr. R. Brough Smyth* thought that, with 
the exception of Grey's Fig. I, the authorship of which he con- 
sidered doubtful, they were the work of natives of Australia, 
"unassisted by any knowledge gained by intercourse with 
persons of a different race." As long ago as 1846, Mr. Hull 
sought to identify Fig. 1 as Amoun, Cronus or Jupiter, f He 
says that one Hindu, who was shown a sketch of it, called it 
Kons; another called it Koodar or Kadar; and a Victorian 
black called it Pundyil, a deity of the Victorian natives. On 
page 36 Mr. Hull identifies this figure with the Hindu Siva ; 
his conclusion, I believe, is correct, although hardly justified by 
bis premises. Now, however, we have got fresh light in Mr. 
Bradshaw's discoveries, and, when viewed in conjunction with 
them, it is all but certain that this figure is intended to repre- 
sent one of the Hindu triad, viz., Mahadeva or Siva (the 
Destroyer Time), who is sometimes portrayed with a halo 
round the head. 

With regard to Grey's Fig. 2, being much struck with the 
resemblance which the marks on the head-dress bore to the 
alphabets of Sumatra, I have tried to decipher them, and I 
believe the result is successful. By comparing the characters 
on the painting with the specimens of Sumatran writing, given 
in V. D. Tuuk's " Les Manuscrits Lampongs," I made out the first 
four letters to spell D AI B AI ; then I found from Marsden's 
" History of Sumatra " J that the Battas of Sumatra applied the 
name Daibattah to one of their deities, and that the Cingalese 
have a cognate name dewiju ; the Telingas of India employ the 
word daiwvmda, the Baijus of Borneo, dewattah^ &c — all to 
designate a divine being. I ultimately succeeded in deciphering 
the whole inscription to read DAIBAITAH. The following 
considerations leave, I think, no room for doubt as to the 
correctness of my interpretation ; the authenticated letters are 
from V. D. Tuuk's "Les Manuscrits Lampongs." Assuming 

• R. Brough Smyth's " The Aborigines of Victoria," vol. i. p. 289. 
t " Remarks on the Probable Origin and Antiquity of the Aboriginal 
Natives of New South Wales." 
% " History of Sumatra," p. 290. 
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that Grey copied the painting with perfect accuracy, and that it 
was in perfect preservation, the characters are : — 

Cy / r / l< 

My interpretation is D AI B AI TAH 

^^ % / X / "C ' are wijiie*$i(m- 

dbly corresponding forms in " Les Manuscrits Lampongs." 

Forms of da are -^J , ^ % , Q (and £" (like above) on 

pp. 56 and 101). 

Forms of ta are -^^ -*-^ ( (^ is given by other writers, 

therefore \^ is the persistent part of ta). 

y( is the common form for ha; see alphabets, pp. 139-142. 

/ is given as ai in alphabets of Part V. of MS. A. 

In alphabet drawn from Part I. of MS. A (p. 1 39) there are 
two forms for ' h/ of which <^ placed on the right of another 
consonant represents final ' h,' and, like the vowels with which 
it seems to be classed, is smaller than the consonants. The 
character as written will be seen in Part I. of MS. A, and in 
some cases the lines are almost touching at the angle. 

A considerable amount of information is available about this 
mythical person. The Battaks (or Battas) of Sumatra " believe 
in the existence of one Supreme Being, whom they name Debati 
Hasi Asi. Since completing the work of creation they suppose 
him to have remained perfectly quiescent, having wholly com- 
mitted the government to his three sons, who do not govern in 
person, but by Vakeels or proxies." * The proxies also get the 
title of Debata with a modifying word, so that it is the generic 
name for deity. It seems to me that the myth of Daibaitah 
and his three sons is an accommodation of the Hindu supreme 
divine essence Narayana with the triad, derived from him or 
sometimes represented as his modes Vishnu, Brahma, and Siva. 
The root of Daibaitah and its variants is evidently the Sanskrit 
Deva (cf. Daiva, fate), and may be compared with divns and 
divinity. 

Mr. Bradshaw saw fifty or sixty pictures or scenes. In a 
paper read before the Royal Geographical Society of Australia, 
September 10, 1891, when referring to the cave-paintings, he 

* Coleman's " Mythology of the Hindus," p. 364, et seq. 
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says : " These sketches seemed to be of great age, but over the 
surface of some of them were drawn in fresher colours smaller 
and more recent scenes and rude forms of animals." " In one 
or two places we saw alphabetical characters somewhat similar 
to those seen by Sir George Grey." 

Of Bradshaw's discoveries, Group I. comprises five human 
figures coloured brown, a snake and kangaroo coloured red, and a 
legend in characters manifestly of the same type of alphabet as 
those in Grey's painting. There are also in red two personal 
ornaments detached : one of these consists of four concentric 
circles somewhat compressed horizontally, with three discs of 
like shape, one in the centre and one at each side of the outer- 
most ring ; the other is a band in the shape of half an ellipse, 
each end terminating in a round disc. There are four spikes 
projecting from the upper part of this figure, and five others 
from the rounded end. This is no doubt a sketch of an elaborate 
and massive earring, as will be shown farther on. 

The human figures have long caps on the head.* Three of 
them have yellow collars, evidently representing gold. One has 
a girdle with tassels at each side, and armlets at the elbows, 
from which there are tassels depending. The limbs are poorly 
executed, both as regards shape and proportion. Total length 
of scene, from right to left, 12 to 15 feet; greatest height, 6 to 
9 feet. 

Group II. represents two female figures done in brown. 
The one is in erect posture, the head turned to one side so as to 
show the face in profile. The full front of the body is shown, 
the arms being extended sideways. From the knees downwards 
has not been sketched. There are armlets at the elbows, and 
tassel-like ornaments hanging down from the head. The other 
figure is in an attitude of swimming or perhaps supplication. 
The side of the body is seen, the hands being extended in front. 
The figure terminates a little below the waist. Both figures 
have on long, heavy-looking caps. A crocodile, coloured red^ 
stretches across the picture behind the human figures, its length 
is about 10 feet, the tail and feet are wanting. The erect 
female figure is about 5 feet in height. 

* What appear to be caps may really be in some of the instances the style 
of coiffure like that of the natives of Timor Laut, who dress the hair to hang 
down in a cataract. Cf. Forbes *» Eastern Archipelago," p. 308. 
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Group III. contains a bright red figure rudely representing 
the upper part of a human form. The head is surmounted by 
nine detached yellow rays. It has three arms or flippers, two 
red ones where arms would naturally be placed, and extending 
almost at right angles from the trunk ; the third arm is brown, 
it reaches upwards and outwards from the left side, and at its 
extremity is a skull coloured brown, with eye sockets and mouth 
left blank. The body is enlarged and rounded at the lower 
extremity, which rests on the back of a large serpent, the head 
of which rises and projects outwards on the left side of the main 
figure just under the death's head. The serpent's mouth is 
open, its eyes left blank, the head and neck are coloured yellow, 
the rest of the body a dark red, the colours meeting in a zigzag 
line with acute deep angles. In front of the rather amorphous 
red figure is a human figure without arms. This is of a brown 
colour, it stands bolt upright and on tiptoe, the feet reach a 
little lower than the body of the serpent, the head is within the 
head of the red figure, the latter forming a foil. The brown 
figure wears a head-dress, has a girdle round the waist, and 
broad bands or rings on the legs at the knees ; from both sides 
of the head, of the girdle, and of the leg bands, tassel-like 
ornaments are suspended similar to those already described, 
giving the appearance of being made of knotted twine, generally 
with three fringes at the knots, sometimes only one or 
two ends or fringes. These articles are all the figure wears. 
From the lower side of the solitary right arm, and from the 
throat of the serpent, there hang similar tassel ornaments of a 
dark brown colour. The greatest height of this painting is 
about 8 feet, the greatest width about 5 feet. 

Group IV. has for background what is evidently a huge 
symbolical painting of a sun-god coloured red. It appears to 
be placed in a horizontal position ; the bullet-shaped head is 
formed of three concentric circles, with a small disc in the 
middle. From near the upper part of the head detached red 
rays extend outwards. The head rests on a short neck, which 
rests on the middle of the convex side of a crescent-shaped 
device meant for arms. This consists of two endless bands, one 
within the other, bent to form a crescent. The concave side of 
this crescent rest * on the sharply- rounded curve of the outer of 
three similar bands, one within the other, the six ends forming 
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the termination of the trunk, and completing the symbolical 
figure. Drawn perpendicularly across the trunk are portions of 
four human figures, one complete except feet and arms, another 
minus feet and having the arms extended upwards in an attitude 
of supplication, the two others minus arms, neck and feet. 
Each of the first two has three of the tassel-tipped cords or 
ribbons hanging outwards from the crown of the head. All 
are furnished with belts round the waist, having a tassel at 
each side. 

It seems to me that the most important of these groups are 
Nos. I. and III. The characters are of the same type as the 
Lampong letters, and at once suggest Sumatra as the native 
home of the artist. This supposition is confirmed by an inspec- 
tion of the plates and explanatory letterpress at the end of the 
" Bataksch-Nederduitsch Woordenbock," by H. N. Van der 
Tuuk. One of the figures is an earring worn by women, the 
resemblance of which to the spiked ornament in the Australian 
picture is so close as to leave no room for doubt that they both 
are delineations of the same kind of personal ornament. And 
from Van der Tuuk's plate we learn both that the ornament on 
the Australian picture was not completed and how it would have 
looked when finished. In Plate XXII. of the same work there 
are illustrations giving us a clear idea of what the tassel orna- 
ments in the Australian pictures are meant for. 

I have no explanation to offer of the human figures. I would 
just draw attention to the fact that the arms of one, if not of 
two, of the figures are skeleton arms, a pretty sure indication 
that the picture is symbolical. The head-dress of the small 
figure beside the kangaroo is surmounted by what appears to be 
a head. 

The large red figure, with its accessories, is manifestly of 
religious significance. It might mean anything or nothing but 
for the three most striking features — the skull, the serpent, and 
the rays. From time immemorial in mythology the serpent has 
been a token of divinity, ancient statues or paintings of deities 
were seldom without it. In Indian mythological paintings 
Parvati (or Kali or Devi), the consort of Siva, is usually repre- 
sented as wearing a necklace of skulls, or holding one or more 
skulls in one or other of her hands, or under both of these cir- 
cumstances. One or more serpents are also usually associated 
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with this goddess. As Parvati she has only two hands ; under 
other aspects the hands are multiplied. 

In Moor's " Hindu Pantheon," Plate XXVII., Parvati has a ser- 
pent hanging from each ear, one round the neck, and another round 
the waist. In Plate XXIX., Maha Kali holds a head on the tips of 
the forefinger and thumb of each of the two upper hands, and 
in each of the two lower ones she suspends a head by the hair ; 
she also has on a necklace of skulls. This is the most venerated 
goddess of the Hindus, as being most to be dreaded, and most 
requiring to be propitiated. 

Plate XXIX. gives an Avatara of Siva, seated on the 
folds of a serpent, whose head surmounted the god's head. This 
figure has four hands, in one of which she holds a head by the 
hair. Another mark of Siva is a halo round the head. In 
Coleman's "Mythology of the Hindus," p. 91, Parvati is repre- 
sented under the form of Kali, the consort of Siva, in his 
destroying character of Time. In Plate XIX. she is shown as a 
personification of Eternity trampling on the body of Siva, her 
consort, Time ; in one hand she is holding a human head. 
Hindu pictures in which the god is represented seated cross- 
legged, with his consort on his lap and his arms around her, are 
frequently to be seen. 

These references should, I think, be sufficient to identify 
this picture as a combined representation of Siva and Kali. 

A conjunct view of these paintings leaves no doubt as to the 
nationality of their authors, and the significance of the best of 
them is tolerably clear. It is obvious that there has been an 
attempt to present pictorial fragments of Hindu mythology in 
the confused form which has been developed by naturalisation 
in Sumatra. The attributes of both Siva and Kali his consort 
are allegorically expressed, whatever the names may have been 
by which these deities were known to the artists. Daibaitah, 
with his three sons aud their proxies, may be a version of the 
Hindu triad which has been freshly elaborated, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, by the Sumatran mind. One is naturally curious to 
discover what the three rows of rings on the right of Daibaitah 
and the two marks on his left may symbolise. In these, also, 
there is an imitation of Hindu sacred allegorical art. 

In Moor's "Hindu Pantheon," on Plate XL., there is a figure 
of Devi, at the side of which there are two perpendicular rows 
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of oblong marks, some oval, some rectangular, five in each 
row. 

On the same plate Bhavani (or Devi) is represented with 
two perpendicular rows of oval marks, three in each row. On 
Plate LXI. two different representations of Devi have, round the 
border, the one a string of imperfect circles, the other a string 
composed partly of circles, partly of squares. A third picture 
of her on the same plate has a border of circles at the bottom, 
and near the head are a crescent on the right and a circle on 
the left, manifestly symbolising the moon and the sun. Other 
plates of Devi have rows of rings at the bottom, with a crescent 
and a circle near the head. There is doubtless as close a rela- 
tion between the circles on the Australian pictures and those on 
the Indian ones as between the names Daibaitah and Devi. 
They indicate attributes of the particular deity. 

Dr. Adam Clarke says that the o o o among the Hindus 
is a mystic symbol of the deity signifying silence, which seems 
scarcely an adequate explanation. Perhaps the inference that 
the two marks standing apart near the left shoulder of Daibaitah 
may symbolise the sun and moon is rather bold and unwar- 
ranted, but from comparison with the Hindu pictures one cannot 
help a surmise that this may be the case. 

The artists of these extensive works must have spent an 
immense amount of time and mental and physical energy in 
their execution, the first impulse being probably imparted by 
religious feeling. One cannot but believe that there was a 
number of sacred men among the immigrants from Sumatra, 
and that some at least of these caves, upon the decoration of 
which skill and labour were so lavishly spent, were shrines 
where worship was offered. Just under the roof-tree in 
Sumatran temples (?) (Sopo), there is a carving of a human 
head called ' buwaja-buwaja, ' i.e., the figure of a crocodile, be- 
cause in earlier times, and even still in primitive places, instead 
of a man's head the figure of a crocodile is placed in that 
position* — this is interesting as suggesting a sacred meaning 
attaching even to Bradshaw's Group II. 

Whatever influence these religious foreigners may have 
exerted in the neighbourhood of the Glenelg and Prince 

* " Bataksch-Nederduitsch Woordenbock " (H. N. Van der Tank). Letter- 
press at end of book explanatory of Plate II. 
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Regent Rivers, it seems to have all but faded away. Mr. 
William Froggatt, of Sydney, New South Wales, visited the 
Glenelg River in 1887-8. The aborigines could give no satis- 
factory account of the paintings, but said they were pictures of 
the " Nauries," black evil spirits, the agents of all ill and of 
whom they were afraid. This ignorance as to the origin of the 
pictures goes to show that they must have been done at least a 
hundred years ago. Mr. Froggatt states that the natives in the 
locality wear "tails" on the forehead to keep away the flies and 
waistbands made of opossum fur or human hair, which adorn- 
ment may correspond to some shown on the figures. As regards 
the "Nauries," Mr. Joseph Bradshaw informs me that "the 
only religious ceremony practised by the Yuons (in Kimberley, 
north-west Australia) is an occasional corroboree in honour of 
Nari, of whom they cannot or will not give much information, 
but ascribe to him (or it) the creation of all things long ago." 
The name Nauri may prove a means of obtaining further light 
upon the relation between the Sumatrans and the Australians 
of the north-west coast. 

The rite of circumcision was probably introduced to Australia 
by Sumatran natives, a view which is confirmed by local dis- 
tribution of this practice. The making of hand-prints upon 
rocks in red mostly, but sometimes in black, which may be 
considered universal in Australia, is probably a practice derived 
from the same source, for Captain Grey (now Sir George Grey) 
saw a hand and arm done in black, and Flinders' party saw a 
hand painted presumably in red. In India the print of a hand 
is said to be emblematic of taking an oath. Mr. Curr has seen 
the blacks making such impressions for pastime, and he is of 
opinion that others which have been observed may be also 
modern, and of no special significance. From the occurrence 
of these "red hands" in places very far apart and from the 
peculiar position and arrangement of groups of them,* I cannot 
help concluding that they are in the first instance sacred symbols, 
however frivolously they may have been imitated by blacks who 
had lost the meaning of them. 

It is not too much to expect that careful investigation may 
demonstrate the religious beliefs and sacred or mysterious rites 

* Dr. Carroll's paper, "The Carved and Painted Rocks of Australia," 
Centennial Magazine, October 1888. 
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of the Australian aborigines to have been largely inspired and 
shaped by the settlement of people from the island of Sumatra 
deeply imbued with religious feeling. 

It is only reasonable to believe that the higher class of 
paintings so skilfully executed and so mysterious and varied in 
subject have influenced the aboriginal mind towards some degree 
of imitation. At any rate, caves and rock-shelters, in other 
quarters remote from the superior work, are found to be covered 
with much ruder sketches of men, animals, weapons, and symbols. 
Whatever secret meaning these may possess has not yet been 
discovered. Various parts of New South Wales are rich in such 
memorials, specially the neighbourhood of Singleton, in the 
county of Northumberland. My friend Mr. R. H. Mathews, Mr. 
W. J. Enright, and others, are enthusiastically engaged in copy- 
ing these remains. Very few specimens have as yet been found 
in Victoria. The writer copied one group depicted on the face 
of a huge rock- shelter, on the Billaminah Creek, in the Victoria 
Range, near Glenisla, Victoria. The width of the smooth face 
of the rock is about 50 ft., the height over 60 ft. The greater 
part of this southern aspect up to a height of from 6 ft. to 8 ft. 
5 in. is covered with figures. The sketching is done in red, 
either dry with a very fine-grained red sandstone, or with the 
same material powdered, or a red earth mixed with opossum 
fat. I have given a full account of the painting in the "Pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Society of Victoria, 1896," in which also 
the principal drawings are figured. The figures are not so large 
as some of those on the rocks in New South Wales. A sample 
is shown here. 

In the neighbourhood of Sydney there are numerous carvings 
of animals and other objects upon the sandstone rock. Men, 
fishes, boomerangs, spears, hatchets, are all delineated, gene- 
rally not in single representations but in groups, and mani- 
festly with the aim of conveying some kind of knowledge. Dr. 
Carroll, referred to above, undertakes to explain these, but his 
interpretation is clearly mere conjecture, and has little to re- 
commend it beyond possibility. When, for instance, he dis- 
tinguishes between ancient and modern carvings by the fact 
that one set is overgrown with mosses, and the other not, he is 
plainly quite astray. Whether a stone be bare or clothed with 
moss or lichens, after the lapse of, say, fifty years from the time 
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of its exposure will be determined by its grain, hardness and 
position. It is common enough to see on one side of a road- 
catting basaltic rock overgrown with lichens, while the same 
rock on the opposite side may be naked, and a similar contrast 
may be observed on the opposite slopes of the roof of a honse. 
That these rock-carvings were symbolical is almost beyond 
question, and they have parallels in workmanship, although not 
in subjects, in carvings that occur upon rocks in the South Sea 
Islands. Sir George Grey also speaks of a head carved by scooping 
the rock, seen by him near the caves on the Glenelg River. 

The Australian muse is cultivated enthusiastically but un- 
progressively. The native in this respect, as in a 1 respects, 
is conservative to the backbone, so that we have no reason to 
suppose that his music and .song of to-day are any advance upon 
what they were three thousand years ago. In some cases the 
words seem designed to run in rhymes, but a decided rhythm 
recurring in lines of regular length and invariably chanted, 
never recited, is the essential character of Australian poetry. 
Almost every blackfellow is a " maker " of lyric verse, and whiles 
away the hour with his own compositions about any subject 
which lies closest to his heart, but the man who has the talent 
to compose a dramatic corroboree is a person of no small 
consequence. 

The rendering of a corroboree is an occasion of the most 
intense enjoyment. The males are usually the sole performers, 
the women sitting in front by the fires and beating time by 
striking two sticks together or clapping with their hands upon 
stretched opossum skin or on the hollow of the thighs formed 
by the sitting posture. The dancers are smeared with red or 
yellow clay, or with pipeclay, in patterns that give them a 
frightful and sometimes a ghastly appearance. Occasionally 
the limbs are decked with light sprays. A customary move- 
ment is a shaking of the legs and a wriggling of the body. 
There is a tramping time to the music and a scarcely recognisable 
representation of some action. Some corroborees are lewd in 
the extreme, and it is generally understood that at such times 
sexual restrictions are shamefully, or from the native point of 
view shamelessly, relaxed. Popular corroborees are transmitted 
from tribe to tribe and sung where not a word of them is under- 
stood. The melody moves at times very andante, and the very 
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same sounds, after a signal given, will be sung in the liveliest 
manner. The modulation is exceeding easy and gradual, the 
music rising or falling by semitones, save when, after a gradual 
descent, there is a sudden vocal leap of an octave upwards. 
The close of a piece will be indicated by three great yells, which 
do duty for the crashing music indispensable to finish off most 
of the compositions in the iSpertoire of civilisation. 




CHAPTER XI 

SORCERY, SUPERSTITIONS, RELIGION 

Sorcery, superstitions, religion — The bane of sorcery — Natire 
magicians or doctors — Their professed powers — Native phlebotomy — 
The rainbow — Spells — Names of deceased persons — Sacred pebbles — 
Ghosts — Ancient heroes — Deities. 

The greatest bane of aboriginal life, as of all savage life, is 
sorcery. People reared in absolute ignorance of its bloody 
tyranny are unable to understand why the old Mosaic enact- 
ments should be so severe against its practice, but the necessity 
for such severity lies in the diabolical character of the thing 
itself and the proneness of the human mind to submit to its 
thraldom. It may be truthfully affirmed that there was not a 
solitary native who did not believe as firmly in the power of 
sorcery as in his own existence ; and while anybody could practise 
it to a limited extent, there were in every community a few 
men who excelled in pretension to skill in the art. 

The titles of these magicians varied with the community,* 
but by unanimous consent the whites have called them 
" doctors," and they correspond to the medicine-men and rain- 
makers of other barbarous nations. The power of the doctor is 
only circumscribed by the range of his fancy. He communes 
with spirits, takes aerial flights at pleasure, kills or cures, is 
invulnerable and invisible at will, and controls the elements. I 
remember a little black boy, when angry, threatening me with 
getting his father to set the thunder and lightning a-going. 
The same boy told me seriously that on the occasion of a raid 
being made upon the blacks' camp by the native police, one of 
his fathers — a doctor — lifted him and pitched him a mile or two 
into the scrub, and vanishing underground himself, reappeared 

* Koradji was the name applied in the neighbourhood of Sydney, and it 
still holds the ground among Europeans. 
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at the spot where the boy alighted. The doctor has great 
healing skill. A common exercise of this is to extract some 
object from the seat of pain by sucking. The object may be a 
piece of glass, or a plug of tobacco, or a half-brick. 

The manngur (plu.), i.e., the doctors of the Kabi tribe, 
followed a practice of fictitious bleeding, known also in other 
tribes, for the relief of pain. The manngur was provided with a 
long cord made of fur and a vessel containing some water. 
One end of the cord was fastened round the body of the sick 
person immediately over the seat of pain, and the other end 
was placed in the water. Seating himself between the patient 
and the water-vessel, the manngur held the cord about the middle 
with both hands and rubbed it backward and forward across his 
own gums, causing them to bleed. As the saliva and blood 
accumulated in the mouth it was expectorated into the vessel. 
The process was carried on in a slow deliberate fashion until the 
water in the vessel became quite discoloured. The blood in the 
frothing liquor was supposed to be drawn from the patient, who, 
at the close of the operation, had to drink the contents of the 
vessel. 

I do not know whether there is any uniformity of belief as 
to what confers the special gift of sorcery, but the opinion of 
the Kabi community (Queensland) was distinct enough. The 
doctor might be, as one might say, of two degrees — a ' kundir 
bonggan/ a sort of M.B., and a 'manngur/ a thorough M.D. 
A man's power in the occult art would appear to be proportioned 
to his vitality, and the degree of vitality which he possessed 
depended upon the number of sacred pebbles and the quantity 
of yurru (rope) which he carried within him. One kind of 
sacred pebble was named ' kundir,' and the man who had an 
abundance of them was called ' kundir bonggan ' {pebbles many), 
and was a doctor of the lower degree. The ' manngur ' was a 
step in advance. He had been a party to a barter with 
( dhakkan,' the rainbow, and the latter had given him so much 
rope for a number of pebbles, which he had taken from the man 
in exchange. This transaction took place while the black was 
in a deep sleep. He would be lying on the brink of a water- 
hole — the rainbow's abode. The rainbow would drag him under, 
effect the exchange, and deposit the man, now a 'manngur 
manngur/ on the bank again. The doctor carried his sacred 
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apparatus in a small bag, which none but himself might venture 
to touch, for fear of sudden death. He could hang the bag up 
anywhere in full view, perfectly secure from interference ; and 
he slung it on his shoulder when on the move. Its contents 
would be a few pebbles, bits of glass, bones, hair, cord made 
of fur, and perhaps excreta of his foes. Certainly not a very 
formidable artillery, but for him enough to kill at any distance. 
In fact, sickness and death were usually attributed to the practice 
of sorcery. A blackfellow gets a stitch in his side, and imme- 
diately he believes that an enemy has cast a pebble at him from 
behind a tree. The reasoning process is simple. The law of 
causation requires a cause for everything, and as a man would 
not get ill of himself, an enemy must be at the bottom of any 
hurt which he sustains. There was an interminable process of 
mutual revenge going on between neighbouring tribes, and the 
blow of the club would respond to the challenge which had 
come in the form of sickness from sorcery. 

There are, or were, numerous superstitions of the nature of 
religious belief, inasmuch as they acknowledge invisible super- 
natural powers and beings. The blackfellow lived and moved 
and had his being in superstition. Unseen instruments and 
agents were continually at work. Disease would result from 
violation of rules, as, for instance, from eating prohibited food. 
To obtain possession of a person's hair or ordure, was to ensure 
his death. He declined as these decayed. It was dangerous to 
pass under a leaning tree or fence. The reason alleged for 
caution in this respect was that a woman might have been on 
the tree or fence, and that blood from her might have fallen 
upon it. This would seem to point to former regulations re- 
garding pollution. But it may be the Australian form of the 
mana superstition, said * to be a sure mark of the Polynesian 
race. 

Akin to this dread of passing under an elevated object, and 
due no doubt to the same cause, is the fear of another person's 
stepping over one's body. Both these superstitions indicate the 
belief that a baneful influence of some kind is liable to fall from 
a person, and this influence was probably supposed to be due to 
some emanation like the mana of the Fijians. 

The objection to pronounce the names of dead people has 

* By Rev. Dr. L. Fison, M. A., Centennial Magazine, February 1889, p. 457. 
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been noticed by most writers on the Australian race. The 
aversion would seem to be the result of a kind of realism among 
the natives, whereby a person's name became through confusion 
of thought the same as himself. 

The veneration of pebbles has already been noticed. It has 
been remarked that the blacks were exceedingly loth to permit 
white men to see their sacred objects, and they were also 
concealed from their own countrywomen. There were local 
preferences for certain kinds of pebbles, but in general they 
appear to have been simply smooth rounded quartz stones. 

The Rev. J. G. Paton secured a small piece of wood painted 
red at one end which he says is similar to one kind of idol 
worshipped by the New Hebrideans. Mr. Taplin describes * a 
practice of sorcery, called 'ngadhungi,' followed among the 
Narrinyeri, which bears upon the significance of the piece of 
stick coloured red at one end. A bone forming the remains of 
a repast of some native is secured and scraped. " A small lump 
is made by mixing a little fish-oil and red ochre into a paste and 
enclosing in it the eye of a Murray cod, and a small piece of 
the flesh of a dead human body. This lump is stuck on the top 
of the bone and a covering tied over it, and it is put in the bosom 
of a corpse that it may derive deadly potency by contact with 
corruption ; after it has remained there for some time it is con- 
sidered fit for use. Should circumstances arise to excite the 
resentment of the disease-maker towards the person who ate 
the flesh of the animal from which the bone was taken, he 
immediately sticks the bone in the ground near the fire, so that 
the lump may melt away gradually. The entire melting and 
dropping off of the lump is supposed, to cause death." Could 
human ingenuity be exercised in a manner more sickening, 
horrifying, and repulsive ? A similar demand for the remains 
of food or other refuse of what a person has used is a trait of 
South Sea Island superstition. Although there is great dis- 
similarity in language between the Polynesians and Australians, 
such common traits as a community in objects of worship bespeak 
a close connection at some time. History proves how easily a 
form of worship may be superposed upon existing forms, whereas 
it usually requires violent causes to change language by the 
substitution of one tongue for another. It may therefore be 

* M Native Tribes of South Australia," p. 24. 

E 
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the case that such resemblances in superstitions are due to 
independent similar transitory causes, or say, to the drifting 
of a few Kanaka canoes to Australian shores, although from the 
fact that stones were objects of veneration among the Tasmanians 
the inference would be that this at least was a superstition 
common to all primitive Papuans. 

The Australians have what may be termed an apprehension 
jy of ghosts rather than a belief in them, the relations of the living 
with the spirits being more or less intimate in different tribes. 
In the tribe with which I was best acquainted, while the blacks 
had a term for ghost and believed that there were departed 
spirits who were sometimes to be seen among the foliage, 
individual men would tell you upon inquiry that they believed 
that death was the last of them. In other words, a man's per- 
sonality died with his body and was not continued in his ghost. 
A ghost was called a ' shadow,' and the conception of its existence 
was shadowy like itself. A general feature of Australian 
mythology is the peopling of deep waterholes with indescribable 
spirits. The Kabi tribe deified the rainbow, a superstition 
apparently confined to this people. He lived in unfathomable 
waterholes on the mountains, and when visible was in the act of 
passing from one haunt to another. He was accredited with 
exchanging children after the fashion of the European fays. 
He was also a great bestower of vitality, which he imparted in 
the form of 'yurru' — i.e., rope (what this rope was I do not 
know), in the manner explained above. 

Many tribes revered the names of ancient heroes or demigods, 
who were credited with certain wonderful exploits, and who 
generally became metamorphosed into stars. The conception 
of a supreme being oscillated between a hero and a deity. 
/Some tribes recognised both a supreme good spirit and a 
[powerful, dreaded, evil spirit, creation being ascribed to the 
^former. At the initiation ceremonies of the Darkinung tribes 
of New South Wales * two figures are made upon the ground 
by heaping up earth. They are represented as like human 
beings lying flat on the back. A quartz crystal called ngooyar 
is placed upon the forehead of Dhurramoolun, the good spirit, 
and a koolaman (wooden vessel) containing blood just let from 
the arms of some men is placed upon the breast of " Ghindaring, 

* R. H. Mathews, " Proc. Roy. Soc. of Victoria," vol. x. part i. pp. 2-3. 
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a malevolent being," whose body is said to be red and to 
resemble burning coals. I was once of opinion that notions 
about a divinity had been derived from the whites and trans- 
mitted amongst the blacks hither and thither, but I am now 
convinced that this belief was here before European occupa- 
tion. Although not entertained by every tribe, it is nevertheless 
held by one tribe or another in the south-east quarter of the 
continent, from the coast to the centre, and we are justified 
in concluding that it extends beyond the area where it is 
positively known to exist. 

By those who have been eager to establish the theory that 
there are atheistic races of men the Australians have been cited 
as an example, another instance of the unreliability and invalidity 
of a deduction from negative evidence. Among the Kamilroi 
and allied tribes to the north of New South Wales the character 
of a beneficent deity, known as Baiame, has been well elaborated. 
The name, according to the Rev. W. Ridley, is derived from 
' baia,' to make or build by chopping. Baiame is the creator and 
preserver. The Wiradhuri regarded him under a slightly altered 
name, Baiamai, as eternal, omnipotent, and good. A supreme 
deity was known by the name of Anambu or Minumbu by the 
Pikuinbul tribe ; at Illawarra he was called Miriru ; on the 
Murray Nourelle, in Victoria, he was generally known as Bundjil 
or Pundyil, and also as Gnowdenont ; the Narrinyeri, as we have 
seen, called him Nurundere and sometimes Mart um mere, and by 
the Diyeri he was known as Mooramoora. 

Dr. Lang* observes, "There are certain traditions among 
the aborigines that appear to me to have somewhat of an Asiatic 
character and aspect. Buddai, or, as it is pronounced by the 
aborigines towards the mountains in the Moreton Bay district, 
Budjah {quasi Buddah), they regard as a common ancestor of 
their race, and describe as an old man of great stature, who has 
been asleep for ages." The question may be reasonably asked 
is this Buddai not as likely to refer to Daibaitah of the north- 
west as to Budha ? In New Guinea, according to Marsden, the 
same deity is known as ' Wat/ the first and third syllables of 
the name being lopped off. And further, may it not be possible 
that Baiame, of New South Wales, and Pundyil, of Victoria, refer 
to the same supernatural being ? Baiame, indeed, may be a local 

* *' Queensland, Australia," p. 379. 
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equivalent of Banna, another Sumatran deity. The blackfellow 
Tangalla already mentioned recognised Daibaitah as Pundyil ; 
the fancied resemblance may have been due to an impression that 
both were supernatural beings, but, on the other hand, the names 
may be etymologically related, and if so, a unity is given to the 
native belief in a divinity. 

The myths regarding the creation are numerous, and there 
are some which refer to a flood, but there is no common fixed 
account of either event, and both classes of myths may be quite 
modern, the one being an attempt to explain the world's origin, 
and so far a reflection of the workings of the native mind, the 
other a recollection of an unprecedented local downpour of rain 
and consequent inundation. I confess to having failed to obtain 
in the south of Queensland any myth about the creation or the 
flood ; the nearest approach to an account of the former was the 
personal conjecture which a blackfellow made regarding the 
origin of his race, which was that he thought they had sprung 
up like the trees — uncommonly like Topsy's "I specs I grow'd." 
The Arunta tribe in central Australia have an intensely 
interesting myth about the ' Alcheringa/* the earliest period to 
which their traditions refer. "At the very beginning of this 
there were no true human beings such as now exist but only 
' Inapertwa,' that is, almost shapeless beings in which just the 
vague outlines of the different limbs and parts of the body could 
be detected. Two spirit beings who lived far away in the 
western sky and who were called ' Ungamb!kulla, , a word which 
signifies ' made out of nothing,' or ' self-existing/ came down to 
earth and transformed the Inapertwa creatures into men and 
women." The men and women of the Alcheringa are also said 
to be " direct descendants or transformations of animals " whose 
names they respectively bear. 

* " Notes on certain of the Initiation Ceremonies of the Arunta Tribe, 
Central Australia," by Prof. W. B. Spencer and Mr. F. J. Gillen, "Proc. Roy. 
Soc. Victoria,'' p. 146, tt teq. 
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AUSTRALIAN LANGUAGES 

Introduction to Australian languages — Bleek's classification — The 
writer's classification — Fundamental principle of word-structure 
agglutination— Phonic system — Etymology — Formation of compound 
words — Kaiap, miowera, koonawara, koondooloo, kangaroo, kagnrrin 
(name of laughing-jackass), wagan (name of crow), boomerang — 
Words— Particles— Noun — Number— Gender — Adjective — Numerals 
— Table showing relation of numerals — Pronoun and table — Prepo- 
sitions and conjunctions — Verb. 

There is need for extreme caution in making sweeping 
general statements regarding the languages of Australia, because 
they are liable to be invalidated at any time by the discovery of 
particular contradictory instances. The judgment of the very 
highest authorities is subject to be shaken by exceptions. For in- 
stance, in the " Seise der Fregatte Novara," p. 244, Dr. F. Mttller 
says that the aspirates ' h ' and * v ' are wanting, whereas there 
are undoubted, though rare, cases of their occurrence. On the 
same page he says that these languages possess only post- 
positions, and that they have no distinction for gender ; whereas 
there are instances of prefixes and infixes as well as post-posi- 
tions, and some dialects have phonic marks to distinguish sex. 
Again, Dr. Codrington,* referring to the numerals in use on 
the islands of the Pacific, New Guinea included, says, " Any of 
these island numerals will be looked for in vain on the continent 
of Asia, Africa, or Australia." Now I am able to trace 
numerals from the most southerly part of Australia northward 
into New Guinea and even to Woodlark Island (see table where 
Australian and New Guinea numerals are compared). The term 
for ttvOy ' luadi ' (not in the table), used by the fierce Kalkadoon 
tribe in north-west Queensland, is certainly an island word. 
When, therefore, any character is affirmed to be universally 

* " The Melanesian Languages," p. 243. 
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true of Australian languages, the statement must imply the 
reservation that there may be exceptions, until at least all the 
various dialects have been reduced to writing and brought 
under survey. 

Dr. Bleek has classified the Australian languages in the 
following manner : — 

I. Northern Division. 

( i. Western. 
II. Southern Division 



III. Tasmanian. 



2. Middle. 

3. Eastern. 



No exception can be taken to giving Tasmanian dialects a 
place by themselves, but the other part of the classification is 
too loose and arbitrary. It should be borne in mind that at 
least one-third of Australia is a terra incognita to the philologist, 
the unknown part embracing nearly all the western half of the 
continent excepting a strip along the coast. Very important 
ethnological revelations may be awaiting disclosure there. 

As a geographical classification based upon present know- 
ledge, I would suggest the following, which corresponds, as 
regards the larger classes, to the arrangement in the Compara- 
tive Table at the end : — 

I. Tasmanian. Subdivisions: (1) Eastern; (2) Central; (3) 

Western. 
II. Victorian Region, embracing part of Riverina and Murray 
Basin in N. S. Wales, also south-east corner of South 
Australia. Subdivisions: (1) Eastern (Gippsland) ; (2) 
Western. 

III. N. S. Wales and South, Centre, and East of Queensland. 

Subdivisions : (1) Eastern (Coast) ; (2) Western (Inland, 
west of Dividing Range). 

IV. W . Australia and West Central . Subdivisions : ( 1 ) Northern ; 

(2) Southern. 
V. South of S. Australia and East Central, including West of 

N. S. Wales and North-West of Queensland. 
VI. North Coast and Central Australia, including C. York 
Peninsula and North- West Coast. Subdivisions : ( 1 ) Coast ; 
(2) Central. 

Notable diversities in words and structure are due in the 
main to dissimilarity of original elements, while the shading of 
dialects into one another must be ascribed partly to the influence 
of exogamy, partly to a very gradual change of old elements, 
partly to the introduction of fresh words from the north. Almost 
everywhere throughout the continent original elements are 
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observable protruding through the more recent, like primary 
rocks through all later formations. 

If it be asked, what view of Australian settlement does a 
study of language lead to ? the reply must be that a general 
survey of the languages favours the conclusion that there was 
at first a comparative homogeneity of speech in Australia and 
Tasmania of simple structure, as exhibited in Tasmanian and 
Western Australian dialects, and that subsequently there poured 
in from the north-east streams of population with a speech more 
elaborate in construction. Parallel strips of homogeneous people 
still testify to this migration from the northward, and the general 
brokenness of language along the east coast betokens disturbing 
and overlying influences from the landward streams, and in 
some cases most certainly through settlements of people who 
have come not overland, but by sea. 

The fundamental principle of word structure is agglutina- 
tion. There is therefore a general well-marked relationship 
with the members of the Turanian branch of human speech, 
with at least one contrast, viz., the absence of the law of Vocalic 
Harmony. The usual form of modification is by post-positions, 
but this mode is by no means invariable ; it is supplemented in 
many dialects by preformatives, and sometimes by included 
particles. Genuine internal vowel inflection is not observed. 
Certain languages lean almost as much to external inflection as 
to agglutination and tend to analytic structure. Others are 
fairly perfect specimens of agglutination. So far as I know, 
the simplest and most analytic language is that current in 
West Australia ; the most complex, if it have not a rival on 
the Daly River, is at Lake Macquarie, at the other extreme of 
the continent ; and between the east and west extremes the 
languages increase in complexity and fineness of elaboration 
from west to east. This does not involve the inference that a 
process of modification proceeded latitudinally along the con- 
tinent, because, as a matter of fact, the language of the south- 
west crossed directly from the north-east. The speech of 
Western Australia might be taken as the extreme of simplicity, 
a dialect of New South Wales or Southern Queensland as the 
extreme of elaboration, while the language of the Diyeri, lying 
about half-way between, is simple in structure but richly 
compounding. 
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In nouns and adjectives there is a conspicuous abundance of 
dissyllabic words, as in the South Sea Island languages. In 
many cases I am convinced that these are a combination of two 
roots, the original sense of one syllable being lost or the sense 
of both transmuted. For instance, take the word 'wulwi,' 
smoke in the Kabi dialect ; neither of the syllables separate has 
any meaning in Kabi, but in other parts * wolla ' is rain, and 
c wi ' isjire, so that ' wulwi ' meant originally rain of fire. De- 
composition after this manner would no doubt throw much light 
upon the primitive speech. 



PHONIC SYSTEM. 

The phonic system embraces all the pure vowels ; the modi- 
fications expressed in German by a, 6, and .11 being also used by 
certain European writers. All possible diphthongal combina- 
tions are employed in one dialect or another. He consonants 
found invariably are k, t, p, ng, n, n, m, y, w, r, 1. Owing to a 
common imperfect enunciation of the mutes, some are doubtful 
whether g, d, and b can be credited to Australian languages. 
The most certain proof, to my mind, that these sonants should 
be included in a complete summary is a remarkable unanimity 
in foreign ears recognising them in certain words, as for instance 
in ' bulla,' two, ' barang/ a class name. Besides the foregoing, 
there are the aspirates ' dh/ 'th^as in English father), and 
' v ' ; there is a cerebral ' r,' which I shall mark ' rr,' a conjunc- 
tion of ' dy ' and of ' ty ' approaching so nearly to English ' j ' 
and palatal * ch ' as to be expressed sometimes by these. The 
aspirate ( b ' occurs, but is extremely rare, and the rushing 
sonant ' gh ' is written *in some Victorian dialects, as also in 
Tasmanian. Sibilants are occasionally given, but their actual 
occurrence in pure form requires confirmation. 

An aversion to ' r ' and ' 1 ' as initial letters is very common. 
In several New South Wales and Queensland dialects these 
letters never begin a word. Introductory vowels are also gene- 
rally avoided ; if occurring in considerable number in any dialect 
the peculiarity becomes a differential feature. Any of the con- 
sonants employed in a dialect, other than the liquids ' 1 ' and ' r, 
may commence a word. The nasal * ng ' and a consonant fol- 
lowed by a furtive ' y ' like ' ly,' * ty ' (mouill6 consonants), are 
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common initial letters. Initial combinations in words or sylla- 
bles, such as ' kr,' ' gr,' ' dr,' are generally disliked ; and where 
frequent, as, for instance, in Victoria, are primitive Papuan 
marks. In the dialects of New South Wales, southern Queens- 
land, and centra] South Australia, such forms are exceedingly 
rare, and even where they appear to exist there is a disposition 
to interpose a short vowel. I am confident, from comparisons 
I have made, that originally a vowel separated those consonants 
that are now contiguous. In the smoother languages of the 
east the possible terminal letters are usually limited to the 
liquids, ' ng,' * ndh ' (a dentated ' n '), and vowels. In Victoria 
and West Australia words may end in any consonants and 
vowels, and such terminal combinations as ' rk,' ' rn/ ' rt,' are 
not objectionable; another evidence of the closer alliance 
between the languages of these places. Another rough mark 
of relationship in the Victorian and West Australian languages 
is the admission of closed syllables in any part of a word, an 
exception to the general rule, which is a preference for open 
syllables, unless either a liquid be the closing letter or the final 
letter of one syllable be also the initial letter of the succeeding, 
an exceedingly common character, in which case both letters are 
distinctly enunciated, e.g., 'kokka/ 'kakkal.' The accent 
usually falls upon the first syllable, which is also the main 
radical. A circumstance which has greatly hindered our 
acquisition of a perfect knowledge of Australian languages is, 
that unless the inquirer be a philologist, we bring in to the 
study our European ideas of language, and endeavour to force 
aboriginal forms into European grammatical moulds, a practice 
which should be at once discarded, as it cramps all inquiry. 
It does great injustice to the native languages, on the one hand 
making them appear extremely rudimentary, and on the other 
leaving many verbal forms unexplained. 



POINTS OF CONTACT BETWEEN AUSTRALIAN AND 
NEW HEBRIDEAN LANGUAGES. 

Hitherto little or nothing has been done in the way of 
showing to what extent the Australian and New Hebridean 
languages are related. The agreement in some grammatical 
peculiarities has been noted, but the existence of important 
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TABLE OF ANALOGIES. 

Note. — New Heb. often adds -na, his. The Malay equivalents are 

introduced for comparison. 



English 


Malay 


father . . 


bapa 


to be . . 


^^» 


man . . 


— 


to came . . 


— 


belly . . 


- - ■— 


to kindle . 


— 


biff, fat . 


— 


head . . 


— 


this . . . 


— 


nose . . 


— 


small . . 


kachil, 




kete 


face (cf. nose) 


— 


dwj . . . 


— 


skin . • . 


kulit 



icind . . 

voman . . 
lifjht . . 

to be black 
man . . 



aliw, to live, 
animal 



Tasmanian 



ploner, ploang- 
ner {stomach) 



— parik 



paroi, proi 

poyta 

(i) nara; prob. 
also affix -na 

keeta, kaeete 



rawlin-na, rallin- 

ganonne 
loa, Iowa 
loina {svn) 



loarra (charcoal) 



Australian 



New Hebri- 
des (chiefly 

Tannese) 



aba, baba, yabn, 
bapo; mam, 
mama, ama 
nyenni (Kabi, Q.) 
dhan(Kabi, Q.) 
ba(imperKabi v Q.) 
polloin. belanyin, 
beleni (stomach, 
Vic. Reg.) 
haraio(Kabi, Q.) 



parok, parronk 

(Vic.) 
bua, poko. bo, 

bankine (Vic.) 
(2) karina (Kabi, 

Q) 
nogro, noor, no- 

gooroo (N.S.W.) 

kutchulka and 
variants (Dar- 
ling R.) 

ngoo (Kabi, Q.); 
ko (nose) 

kulli(Q M N.S.W.); 
kadli (S.A.); 
kal, kalli(Vic) 

ula, yuli, yulin 
(N.S.W.) 

kodja (W.A.) ; 
kootya (Wilson 
R.); koocha 
(Up.CapeR.,Q.) 

willangi (Vic.) 

laioo, laioor, lanrk 
arlunya, allunga 

(tun, Central 

Australia) 
lourn (charcoal. 

Gippsland,Vic.) 
mari, mnrri (Q. 

and N.S.W.); 

maar (Vic. ) ; 

mean, main 

(N.S.W.) 
moron, murree, 

murru (full of 

life) ; murang 

(animal) (Kabi, 

Q.) 



abab;babu(voc.); 
mama (voc.) 

ani, eni 

ata, ta 

ba (to come from) 

bala, bele, balan 



buria, bauria ; 

bara (to be 

burned) 
barna 

bau-na 

J (i)nga; (2) ka 

ngore-na 

(1) kita; (2) kiki 

ko 

kori, kuri ; other 
dial., kuli 

kuli-na, uili-na 

kut-ia (to cut) 



langi, c. art. na- 

langi 
lai, lei, le, li 
lina 



loa 

ma'ani, mani, 
mare (all mean- 
ing male) 



manri (to live) ; 
maurien (life) 
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TABLE OF ANALOGIES— continued. 







i 
i 


New Hbbri- 


English 


Malay 


Tasmanian 


Australian 


DKAN (CHIBFL7 




i 




Tannesb) 


to do • . 






-mathi, -maiaio 
(verbal termi- 
nations, Kabi, 

Q.) 


mer ia 


eye . . . 


mata 


moygta 


mi, mil, mir, miki, 
mityi 


mita, meta 


tongue . • 




mena, mene 


mooni (S. of Golf 
of Carp.) 


mina 


water . • 


— 


moga, moka, 


ngok, nokko, 


mok (water from 




i mookaria 


mookooa ; muk- 


the eye) ; ura 




i 


kera, mookorar 


(dew) 








(rain) 




this . • • 


— 


-na (prob. art.) ; 


ngerma (he, she) ; 


na (prefixed art. 






nara(fA?# that, 


ngarma [they) 


postf. this) ; 






he, they) 




naga, ra (this) 


they . . • 




nara 


(i) ngerma, ngar- 
ma (Kamirroi, 
N.S.W.) ; (2) 
tana, thana 


(i)mara; (2) ta 
(nom. and verb, 
suff. 3 pin.) 


excrement . 


tai 


tiamena, tiannah 


gunda, goodna, 
dagga 


tai 


man (i'iV) . 






giwir, kivar, kip- 
pa (after initia- 
tion) 


takuwer (fr. ta 
man ; kuwer 
big, strong) 


eartA . . 


tanam | gunta, coantana 


taon (N.S.W.) ; 
dha (Kabi, Q.) 


tan, tano 


leg . . . 


— : tula 


tirra, dhirang 


tere (calf) 


/e«f . . • 


— 


tyentiah, teean- 


dinna, dhinnang, 


tua na 




tibe {to trample) 


tinna, &c. 




where . . 


^^^™ ^^^™ 


wendho 


uan ue (to, to 
rest, dwell, be) 


axe . . . 


i 


wakko, wokkaka, 
wakkan 


uoki 


maUee hen . 




Iowa (Vic. ) 


lawaig (bird like 
a hen) 


/»u«e • • 


kutu — 


kutta (Daiyeri, 


kutu 




i 


S.A.) 




interrogative — , wanarana 


wa- or we- 


ua, ue 


sign of 


— 


— 


ngilpung (you 


ilpu (the, these) 


plural 






two) ; ngilpulla 
(you); ngalpa, 
ngalpsL (we three, 
Saibai, Torres 




i 




Strait) 





glossarial analogies seems not to have been suspected. For this 
failure or omission the absence of published data is no doubt 
mainly responsible. Dr. D. Macdonald's " Etymological Dic- 
tionary of the Language of Efate " throws much new light upon 
the new Hebridean languages. From a perusal of this work I 
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have been able to detect several analogies with Australian speech, 
a few of which are of great interest, and should prove helpful 
to further research. An older work, a Dictionary of Aneityn- 
mese, by the Rev. John Inglis, also adds to our knowledge in 
the same direction. 

Several of the above analogies demand special notice, not 
only as tending to show a radical connection between Australian 
and New Hebridean dialects, but also as suggesting a closer 
kinship than has been supposed to exist between some of the 
racial constituents in the two regions. 

(i) The terms for father are practically identical. Dr. D. 
Macdonald explains Efatese ' mama ' as the vocative of ' abab.' 
If he is right, we thus reach the important solution of the same 
form (' mama ') which in Victoria and West Australia appears 
as a word distinct from its so-called nominative occurring else- 
where in Australia. 

(2) The terms for lelly, head, black, Human, light, water, they, 
excrement, earth, feet unite the Australian, Tasmanian, and New 
Hebridean languages. Of these the first five are peculiar to 
Tasmania, the Victorian Region (Australia), and the New 
Hebrides. 

(3) The terms for small, eye, excrement, earth seem to be 
common to the four compared languages. 

(4) The terms for father, skin are the same in Malay, Austra- 
lian, and New Hebridean. 

(5) Besides explaining * mama ' as vocative of ' abab/ the New 
Hebridean helps to explain the Tasmanian and Australian 
demonstratives and pronouns above particularised. It suggests 
the derivation of Australian ' kodja/ ' kootya/ tomahawk, from 
*kut ia/ to cut. It shows that the Australian forms 'mum,' 
'main,' 'maar/ 'mail/ * myal/ &c, equivalents of man, are 
variants of the same etymon ; and, what is most important, that 
the radical meaning is male. This last explanation probably 
disposes of the supposition that the word for man in Australian 
dialects generally is a racial appellative, and favours tha pre- 
sumption that it should be taken as equivalent to male. We 
are also enabled both to analyse and derive the anomalous form 
1 namail ' (man) used on the Dumaresque River, New South 
Wales, ' na- ' being the definite article unconsciously retained. 

The New Hebridean further serves to analyse the Tasmanian 
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and Australian ' mookaria ' and variants. It also suggests the 
true meaning of the term for the youth after initiation to the 
status of manhood. Especially valuable is the analysis which it 
enables us to make of so common an Australian word as ' wenyo ' 
or ' wendyo/ wliere, into the interrogative particle ' wa ' or ' we ' 
and c to ' v. to stand. 

The above comparison, so far as it goes, favours the conclu- 
sion that the primaeval occupants of Tasmania, Australia, and 
the New Hebrides were of the one race. 



ETYMOLOGY. 

The Australian languages having no literature, considerable 
difficulty is experienced in tracing the derivation of words which 
have undergone change. People who have known one dialect 
well have declared that Australian words could not be derived, 
and that to attempt derivation would be futile. Some writers 
have gone to the other extreme of connecting Australian lan- 
guages with Aryan or Semitic by fixing upon mere casual 
coincidences. 

Apart from such changes as may have been introduced 
unconsciously for euphony's sake, I am persuaded that, just 
as in European languages, so in Australian, every syllable has its 
value and every word its history. We are unable to trace dia- 
lects backward in time, but we can track the changes of words 
by finding the same vocable occurring in different dialects at 
different and graduated stages of its modification. Cognate 
dialects show well-marked differences in the regular omission, 
addition, or substitution of certain letters. 

The following are among the more important letter changes. 
* S ' or ' z ' in the islands of Torres Strait changes to palatal ' ch ' 
on the mainland. An old Tasmanian ( 1' has in many cases 
become ' y ' on the continent. ' L/ * r,' and * n ' are frequently 
interchanged. Initial ' k ' interchanges with ' w,' and either is 
elided ; ' k ' occasionally becomes ' t ' and occasionally ' y.' ' K/ 
' ng/ ' n,' or ' n ' marks a series of changes ; * ng ' or ' n ' some- 
times becomes ' m ' ; ' ch ' changes to 4 ty ' and ' t ' ; ' r ' changes 
to ' t ' or ' d,' and sometimes to ' th ' ; ' p ' is softened to ' m.' A 
diphthong indicates the omission of a consonant, mostly a liquid, 
between the vowels. A peculiar tendency is for vowels of the 
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1 u ' class ('u/ ' o,' ' u ') to change gradually into those of the 
< a ' class (< a/ < e,' <i'). 

The examples which follow will illustrate the letter changes 
instanced. The section on numerals may also be consulted. 

Verbs are usually formed, as in Tasmanian, by adding a 
verbal termination to a root or stem. The most prevalent 
Tasmanian termination, ' gana,' is common in Australia, and is 
especially noticeable in the Victorian region, where most verbs 
end in * kan/ ' ka,' or 4 ki/ sometimes contracted to ' k.' 

Spelling according to English values of letters often dis- 
guises the relationship of words. Monosyllables, unless in 
pronouns or particles, are usually to be suspected as corrupt. 
A remarkable example is the West Australian ' waitch/ already 
explained as the contracted form of ' uroi-kaiza.' The West 
Australian 'web* would hardly, at first sight, be taken for a 
variant of * kooia/ the more general word for fish, but re- 
membering how ' k ' is softened to ' w/ and that ' kooia ' is 
sometimes spelt 'queea,' and that the corresponding word in the 
north-east is ' weenburra/ the origin of ' web' in some such term as 
'wianbu' is highly probable. Certain groups of objects are 
designated by the same term. Thus wood, fire, and some weapon, 
usually the spear, are thus designated. The same remark applies 
to suu, moon, and fire, sun, moon, and eye, stone and mountain, 
bark, skin, and canoe, stone and egg, stone and tooth, eyy and head 
(or skull), and probably man and kangaroo. The name for 
kangaroo in one dialect occasionally corresponds to the name 
for man in a dialect adjoining, the reason being that both were 
called male. 

In the formation of compound words the Tasmanian practice 
obtains on the continent. A common name stands first and is 
joined to a qualifying adjective. I believe this principle of 
nomenclature will explain nearly all the words of more than two 
syllables, of course leaving onomatopoeic words out of account. 
The ideas which the names suggest were called up by features 
in animals or things which would most strike the imagina- 
tion. And these ideas are singularly rudimentary in the 
names of animals, being associated with the size, colour, or 
shape of some member of the body. In words, the significance 
of which is now unknown to the aborigines themselves, we 
perceive strange gleams of thought which have struggled down 
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the ages like light from faint stars in the unfathomable deep of 
heaven. 

The derivation of Victorian * kaiap,' one, has already been 
traced to a form like ' kurupana,' this being divisible into two 
equal parts. The first part, ' kuru/ or ' kura/ is the common 
type for one. It appears in ' kain ' of West Australia, the ' n ' 
corresponding to a final ' na ' or ' nu ' to give substantive value. 
In connection with this root I would direct attention to West 
Australian 'man,' three, which is a contraction for 'mankura/ 
three, signifying literally by-one or and-one, being the latter part 
of the series 2+1. 

'Miowera* is one of those soft, musical words which the 
colonists select as names for houses or ships. It is the Gipps- 
land word for emu. ' Mio- ' is contracted from * murrio- ' (as in 
Sydney ' marayong '), and this again is a corruption of ' nguruin/ 
which is derived from 'kuroi/ already explained as meaning 
bird. ' Wera ' is an adjective the meaning of which I do not 
know ; by analogy it probably means large. ' Koonawara/ a 
euphonious Victorian name for black swan, is formed of ' koonna/ 
neck, and ' wara/ crooked. 

1 Koondooloo/ a common name for emu in the north-east of 
the continent, is probably derived from * koonna/ neck, and 
' dooloo,' wood or tree, the idea suggested being that the bird 
was tall like a sapling. ' Kangaroo/ or, as originally spelt, 
'kanguru,' now apparently obsolete at Endeavour River, is 
probably from * ka ' or ' kuggan/ nose or liead, and ' guru/ long. 
The same name is applied in the east to the laughing-jackass, 
in such a form as ' kagurrin/ because of its big head or long 
beak. 'Wagan/ c wakala/ 'workulla,' &c., variants of the 
commonest term for crow, are probably from ' wuro/ l kala/ or 
1 kurla/ meaning bird, wooden, or firestick. This connection of 
the colour of the bird with fire probably accounts for the myths 
about the crows having the secret of making fire, and their 
stealing the fire, and so on. Another common name for crow, 
exemplified in 'wardung/ West Australia, 'woterkan' in 
Queensland, is probably from * wuro/ bird, and i tarkoo/ black. 
Strangely enough, the most prevalent name for the boomerang, 
extending from Cape York Peninsula to Melbourne in the east, 
and, as I believe, to the extreme south-west in the contracted 
form ' kaili/ appears to be identical with the name for crow ; 
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whether the boomerang was named after the crow, or just named 
wooden bird, is not clear. The word 'bomrang,' in south of 
Queensland ' bobran,' is probably connected with ' boran/ wind, 
and has been named from the rushing noise it makes. Another 
derivation is from a New South Wales word, ' bargan,' meaning 
crooked. This is certainly the name in some places, but it does 
not correspond to * bomrang/ 

These observations will show that a great deal may be done 
in the way of tracing Australian words to their source, and I 
hope the principles here enunciated will prove serviceable to 
other investigators. 

WORDS. 

It is a common assertion that in Australian languages single 
words carry nothing in themselves whereby they may be distin- 
guished as parts of speech. This rough generalisation is not 
absolutely correct. In Kabi, for instance, there are several 
special adjectival terminations which mark the adjective, and 
which in some cases have become inseparably affixed. And 
there is in most languages a distinct verbal sign, which in some 
of them is as much incorporated in the word as ' -are ' in Latin 
'amare.' As a general rule, likewise, interrogative pronouns 
and interrogative adverbs are marked, if not by a peculiar 
termination, at any rate by a distinctive initial syllable. 

There are numerous particles employed in various ways and 
positions with modifying force, e.g., the word 'kna,' used in 
West Australia as the last word in a sentence to ask a question, 
with a value something like the English ch ? The vocable ' inga ' 
serves the same purpose in tho south of Queensland. Compare 
also the particle ' ya ' used in the Kabi dialect of the extreme 
east with a meaning like come now ! Besides floating independent 
particles of this class there are those attached sometimes to a 
phrase to give it a substantive value, like the word ' midde ' in 
Western Australia, meaning the agent. It is said that all verbs 
may be rendered nouns by the addition of this particle. Of 
this more fixed and dependent class the modifying syllables 
attached to verbs may be cited as examples. These are pro- 
bably words like ' midde;' but of which the identity and original 
sense are in all stages of evanescence. 

General consent denies an article, properly so called, to 
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Australian languages. Doubtless the numeral one and the de- 
monstratives this or that can be filled in to satisfy a demand for 
an equivalent to a or the. And Mr. Thomas * gives an enclitic 
* -arter ' and ' -o ' as elegant definitives for the. But these probably 
mean more. There is one feature of certain dialects, however, 
to which I would call attention. It is the disposition to elide 
an initial consonant which may possibly be explained as indica- 
ting the existence in Australia of what has been called in other 
languages, such as the Malay, the unconscious article. The best 
examples of this are to be found in the most central dialects 
which we have any knowledge of, vocabularies of which are 
given by Mr. E. M. Curr,t received from Alice Springs and 
Charlotte Waters Telegraph Stations, and from the Macumba 
River. There is a similar peculiarity in a dialect of the Palmer 
River,J but there it is excessive. At Alice Springs such words 
occur as ' arkoppita,' head, ' ulgana,' eye, ' iniga,' foot. 



THE NOUN. 

Number is rarely marked save by distinct words. There 
are, however, exceptions. In the speech of the Narrinyeri 
(South Australia) the plural is indicated by a special terminal 
inflection, e.g., ' korni/ a man, dual * kornengk,' two men, plural 
' kornar/ men. In the verb, number receives no sound-mark. 
A fallacious notion which has been widely circulated may here 
be referred to with the view of exposing it. The Australians, 
it is said, have no general names, but only special terms. There 
are scores of words in every dialect testifying to the contrary. 
Take the Kabi dialect as an example : it has a general name for 
animal, man, tree, stone, creek, mountain, and so forth. The 
only grounds for the delusion referred to are the facts that some 
classes of objects have not been generalised and that there is a 
preference for the special distinctive name, even where a general 
one exists. Thus, instead of speaking of a tree, the native 
prefers to specialise the particular kind of tree. 

Gender is commonly distinguished by the addition of a word 
signifying male, female, man, mother, or the like, but, in special 

* Mr. R. Brough Smyth's "The Aborigines of Victoria," vol. ii. p. 118. 
+ Cure's "The Australian Race," vol. i. pp. 412, 425. 
t Ibid. vol. ii. p. 398. 

L 
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classes of words such as the phratric names, there are occasion- 
ally terminations distinctive of sex, as, for instance, about 
Brisbane, Queensland, ' barang/ a male of the class ' barang/ 
' baranggan/ a female of the same class. But the most striking 
case of phonic indication of gender comes from the Daly River. 
I am sorry to be unable to give my informant's name, as my 
information came indirectly, but I believe he is a member of 
the Roman Catholic Mission at that place, and I hope he will 
publish a memoir upon the very interesting dialect of which I 
have received a sketch and a vocabulary. In the dialect referred 
to, which is known as the Daktyerat and is spoken on the left 
bank of the Daly River, Northern Territory, four genders are 
distinguished in nouns, adjectives, and verbs, viz., masculine, 
feminine, neuter, and common, or organic and inorganic, the 
general distinctive marks being ' y/ ' n/ ' w/ and ' m/ respec- 
tively, with sometimes a following vowel, and these inflexions 
are initial in adjectives, e.g., ' yidello,' a big (man), ' nudello,' a 
big (woman), 'wudello/ a big (thing), sex not distinguished, 
' mudello/ a big (object of any gender). These marks are pro- 
bably the consonantal radical of the third personal pronouns. 
In all the languages of more elaborate structure the noun is 
exceedingly rich in cases, and as a rule where these are said not 
to exist the fact is that they have not been recognised. The 
cases comprise such as nominative, genitive, dative, accusative, 
ablative (instrumental), abessive, adessive, commorative, locative 
(with distinctions of in, towards, front). 

THE ADJECTIVE. 

The adjective is usually compared by supplying an adverbial 
word with the sense of very ; frequently comparison is effected 
by reduplication, complete or partial, the superlative being some- 
times marked by a reiteration of the duplicated syllable; cf. 
* worbrinun/ tired ; ' worbrinunun,' very tired; ' worbrinununun,' 
excescivcly tired — regularly done.* This hanging on to a letter or 
syllable also implies continuity or intensity in the meaning of 
the verb in some dialects. Another mode of comparison in 
adjectives is by singling out that object which surpasses the 

* Mode used by the Melbourne blacks, vide R. Brough Smyth's "The 
Aborigines of Victoria," vol. ii. p. 118. 
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other or others, and Baying 'this big/ 'this good,' and so on. 
In opposition to the view that a word may be a noun or adjective 
indifferently by tacking on or omitting the case endings, and 
that there is no difference in form, I repeat what I have already 
remarked, that this is not invariably true, that, for instance, there 
are certain recognisable adjectival terminations, snch as ' -ngur ' 
in the Kabi dialect, although they are affixed to only a limited 
number of words. This, however, is to be observed, that in Kabi, 
nouns may become adjectives by the addition of ' -ngur ' just as 
in English by affixing -like, in German -ig or -lich. 

NUMERALS. 

The Australian aborigines are singularly behind most other 
races in their numeral system and the general practice of arith- 
metic. The binary system of numbering is almost universal 
among the tribes. This is their basis of enumeration. The 
simple method of reckoning by the use of only two distinct 
terms is varied in some dialects by the possession of a distinct 
word for three, in which instances the method is not regularly 
trinary, but an irregular combination of the three basal forms 
to represent higher numbers. It should be noted that the 
seemingly distinct terms for three are analysable into the terms 
for 2 + 1 occurring in some locality or another, or are the scarcely 
recognisable remains of such a combination. For instance, at 
Lake Amadeus the numerals run ' goochagoora,' one, ' godarra,' 
two, 'munkuripa,' three. 'Munkuripa* is compounded of 
' mun ' = and or by, and ' kuripa,' a variant of the commonest 
fprm for one in the east and south of Australia, appearing in 
such forms as ' koorbno,' ' kutupon/ * kaiap.' So that the full 
form for three at Lake Amadeus would have been c godarra mun 
kuripa,' unless we suppose that ' munkuripa ' was adopted from 
another dialect in which 'kuripa' meant one, which is quite 
possible. 

We discover by analysis that prior to the binary system 
there was a mode of reckoning by simply repeating the unit as 
often as required and coupling the terms by a conjunction thus, 
I, i + i, 1 + 1 + 1, and so on. This accounts for the same ex- 
pression being used for two in one place and for three in another. 
In process of time one of the terms dropped out of the combina- 
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tioD for tico, the conjunction and the remaining term became 
fused and sometimes worn down. The unit of one locality 
being employed to express a higher number elsewhere is 
occasionally due, simply to numerical indefiniteness. Compare 
< kourapong , = 4, used at Mount Rouse, Victoria; primarily it 
meant one. Compare also 'warpool* at Bloomfield Valley, 
Queensland, which, though obviously originally meaning one, and 
still used for one in other dialects, means there five, ten, many. 

In a simple binary system, such as the Kabi of Queensland, 
the reckoning proceeds thus : ' Kalim,' one, l boolla,' two, * boolla- 
kalim,' three, ' boolla-boolla ' or * boolla-kira-boolla,' four, * boolla- 
boolla-kalim,' five. On reaching this height of reckoning the 
aboriginal brain usually gets puzzled, and all higher numbers 
are named by such a term as ' kurwunda' or ' bonggan,' which, 
in that particular dialect, means many. 

In various tribes the terms for hand and foot are introduced 
for purposes of enumeration. Thus in the Watty tribe, on the 
Murray River, < kyup ' (kaiup) < murnangin,' i.c, one hand, means 
five, and ' polite ' (polait) ' murnangin,' i.e., two hands, means 
ten* Some tribes have reached a stage of decimal enumeration 
built upon the binary, and as a further development vigesimal ; 
in both cases the terms are those for hands and feet. 

So far as the evidence available goes, with the Tasmanians 
the lower numerals were not combined to form the higher, 
each number being represented by a distinct term. The fol- 
lowing conclusions are deducible from the examples preserved, 
which vary considerably. The syllable ' wa ' is a common ter- 
minal mark. The stem of the term for one is * mara ' ; that of 
the term for two ' poua ' or * pia.' The termination ' -la ' <?r 
'-lia* seems to have been sometimes substituted for '-wa/ 
giving forms like ' boula/ or possibly * -la ' or * -lia ' may have 
been added to such a form as 'poua/ giving ( pouala' or 
' DonaHa.' 

The Tasmanian stem ' mara ' has survived in various places 
on the continent as the equivalent of one. It assumes the 
form ' mal ' or ' marl ' in the Kamilroi dialect of New South 
Wales, 'moar' between the Leichhardt and Gregory Rivers, 
near the Gulf of Carpentaria ; * mirina ' or i murina ' on the 
Lower Barcoo, a form which interchanges with ' matina.' The 
* Beveridge's " Aborigines of Victoria and Riverina," p. 175. 
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same Tasmanian stem appears in ' barkoola-marna ' (2 + 1), 
three, Lower Diamantina River, ' barkoola-matina ' (2 + 1), Lower 
Barooo River, c boolar-martung ,' (2 + 1), Moneroo, New South 
Wales ; also in c polimea ' (2 +mea) three. Lake Condah, Victoria. 

The other Australian numeral forms not derivable from the 
old Tasmanian are reducible to a very small number of bases. 
In addition to ' mara,' already dealt with, the distinct terms for 
one are chiefly : — 

' Kuru-po-na,' the most prevalent. It is not found exactly 
in this form, but the immense diversity of variants points to such 
an original. One of the nearest approaches to the typos is 
'koorbno,' occurring on the Diamantina River, Queensland. 
Thence north-eastward to the coast it is worn down to ' nupoon/ 
' nobin,' and similar forms. Apparently from a focus at the 
head of the said river this numeral has been carried south- 
westward to the most south-westerly point of Australia, south- 
ward to the most southerly point in Victoria, and south-eastward 
to the extreme east of the continent. The changes which it has 
undergone in transit are still traceable, and will be sufficiently 
exhibited on the subjoined table. Some of the extreme variations, 
like * kaiap ' of Victoria, are scarcely recognisable. A very im- 
portant variant has made its way along the east of Cape York 
Peninsula, and has reached as far south as the tropic of Capricorn. 
It assumes such forms as c warpa ' (Port Denison), ' wirburra/ 
Belyando River, &c. ; we pick it up again in Torres Strait as 
' warapune ' (Prince of Wales Island), ' woorapoo ' (Warrior 
Island), ' urapon ' (Saibai Island). It is thus traced to within 
two miles of the New Guinea coast. 

In New Guinea again there are other variants, such as 
' koapuna ' (Bula'a), ' abuna ' (Aroma), &c. (see table). This, the 
most common term for one, and one of the most ancient, is not 
of Tasmanian origin. It has been introduced from New Guinea 
by the second tide of human life which overspread Australia, 
and yet it is distinct from both the Melanesian and Polynesian 
numeral types. 

As regards derivation, it seems composed of two radicals, 
represented by ' kuru ' or ' kura/ and ' pa ' or * po ' respectively. 
The former appears in West Australian 'kam/ the l -n' being 
for ' -na ' or l -nu/ probably to give substantival power, just as 
the whole word ' kurupo ' takes on ' -n ' or ' -na ' for the same 
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purpose. What the primitive meaning was would be difficult, 
if not impossible, to determine. There are hints that the roots 
had demonstrative force ; thus, in the Kabi dialect of south-east 
Queensland ' karva ' means other (Lat. alius), it is modified 

* karvana ' or ' karvano,' and ' v ' in Kabi stands for ' b ' in other 
dialects. The local equivalent at the Macdonnell Ranges in the 
heart of Australia is * arbuna,' another. ' Karba ' is also used 
there. The syllable * -pa ' I regard as a demonstrative corre- 
sponding to the third personal pronoun singular (with * parna ' 
plural), Adelaide. 'Panna' is third singular in Parnkalla 
dialect. 

* Kula/ ' knala,' * kualim,' &c., another typical term for one, 
is, I feel sure, simply a variant of ' knra.' In the north-west of 
New South Wales it occurs simply. In the same neighbourhood 
and generally in the east central belt it occurs in ' barkoola,' 
two, where ' bar ' has some such meaning as and or another ; com- 
pare Victorian uumerals in which ' ba ' or ' pa ' joins one to a 
number preceding. ' Barkolo ' or * parkula ' also means three in 
South Australia, according to a principle already laid down, viz., 
that in the higher numbers the word for one came last, and when 
a new term for one was introduced the older term got the higher 
value. At Port Darwin ' kula ' occurs as part of ' kulagook,' one. 
At Hawkesbury River, New South Wales, it may form part of 

* workul/ one, and at Omeo, Victoria, part of ' warkolala/ two. 
The identity of ' kula ' with ' kura ' is borne out by its occurring 
in such words as 'koolbarro/ three, which is the local form at 
the Upper Burdekin corresponding to 'koorborra/ three, at 
places not far distant, tlie latter being a variant of ' kurupana.' 

* Wongara/ ' ungar/ * onegan/ ' ungal,' ' yongole/ &c. This 
seems connected with preceding, but not distinctly. Its range 
is comparatively limited. It is doubtless a later term. Its New 
Guinea equivalent is * aungao.' It appears to have been brought 
to Australian shores about the neighbourhood of Hinchinbrook 
Island in the form of 'yongool.' At Broadsound, some 250 
miles to the south-east, it occurs as ' onegan ' {i.e., * wongan '). 
Inland it has passed in a southerly direction to the Paroo and 
Maranoa Rivers, a distance of some 600 miles. Westward it 
has reached the mouth of the Leichhardt River. It may be the 
same vocable which prevailed at Sydney and neighbourhood in 
forms like * workul,' ' wogul,' &c. ; at Mount Gambier, South 
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Australia, in the form ' wondo/ and at Woodford, Victoria, as 
' waando.' This view is supported by the terms for three at the 
last two places, viz., ' waawong* and ' wrow-wong' respectively. 
There is a presumption in favour of its original application 
being demonstrative. In the Woolna dialect * wongalyer ' (stem 
'wonga* or ' wongal') means that, and on the Cloncurry River 

* wallegul ' means this side. 

Two other terms for one, ' kutia ' and ' whaityin/ I regard as 
variants of one radical form. I shall indicate their distribution 
separately. 

' Kutia ' is scattered widely, being most persistent in the 
extreme west. ' Guddee,' on the Upper Murray, is probably the 
local homologne. ' Kudjua ' occurs at the mouth of the Burdekin, 
Queensland, for three, ' kutchoo ' is three further north at the 
Thornborough diggings, ' marukutye ' is three at Adelaide. The 
two former are remnants of a combination, 2 + I, and ' -kutye ' 
in the Adelaide word doubtless stands for one, being repre- 
sented in the terminal syllables of • yammalaitye ' (i) and 
' parlaitye ' (2). It is therefore also represented in Victorian 
' polaitch ' (2) which in structure corresponds to ' barkula ' used 
elsewhere. Strange to say, ' goochagoora,' one, at Lake Amadeus 
combines this term with the more primitive ' kura.' 

'Whychen' or « whaityin,' with variants 'wigin,' 'wogin,' 

* watchin,' &c., is more restricted. This word reached Australia 
about the mouth of the Burdekin. It is not found north 
of Townsville. Its homologue occurs in the form ' koitan ' on 
Woodlark Island, to the south-east of New Guinea. It has 
penetrated inland in the forms * wogin,' Belyando River ; ' itcha ' 
on the Warrego and Paroo. On the Darling it has displaced 
the more ancient ' koola,' and appears there as ' neecha,' ' ngitya.' 
Its furthest south is Piangil, on the Murray, where the form is 
' yaitna,' its occurrence here, however, compels us to identify it 
with the ' aitch ' in Victorian ' polaitch ' and consequently with 
'kutia.' 'Waityu* is the synonym at Cooper's Creek, 

* waityuali/ near there, on the Wilson River. * Ninta/ in the 
very heart of Australia, is probably the local corresponding 
form. 

The above three types (regarding 'kura' and 'kula' as 
identical, as also * kutia ' and ' whaityin ') leave very few terms 
for one unrelated. 
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The etymons for two are fewer than those for one. Four 
types especially prevail — ' boolla ' along the eastern watershed and 
headwaters of the Barcoo and Darling Rivers, extending south- 
ward from the Burdekin; 'barkoola' from watershed of Gulf 
rivers over the east-central district ; ' polaitye ' in Victoria 
generally and south of South Australia ; and ' kootara ' in the 
west. But these are reducible to three inasmuch as ' boolla ' is 
certainly a contraction of 'parakula/ 'Kula' occurs for one 
only in the north-west corner of New South Wales along with 
' boolla ' two, and for many miles round in all directions the 
terms for two (occasionally three) are such as ' barkula/ ' para- 
kula,' ' piakula,' &c. 

' Barkoola/ ' rankool ' (Murray River), * parakula.' ' Bar- ' is 
most probably a conjunction signifying and. The full original 
form of this numeral would be * koola-para-koola/ I + I. This 
supjwsitioii accounts also for its occurrence as three. At Bool- 
coomata, where * barkoola* is two, 'koola' is one. 

4 Polaitye/ 'polaitch/ c poolet/ &c., Victoria; 'parlaitye/ 
(Adelaide, S.A.), I once thought to be variants of ' boolla/ but am 
now convinced that they are analysable into 'para* 'aitye* 
( = #>!'/ one) after the manner of 'parakula.' 

' Kootara/ ' koodthera/ ' koochal/ ' kujara/ are the prevailing 
western terms. In the centre this type occurs with ' koo/ the 
numeral index (as we may call it), omitted, as 'tera* at 
Macdounell Ranges, and 'trumma/ &c, in neighbourhood. 

Such forms as ' ooroopoochama/ three, in centre of Australia, 
are easily explicable as ' (k)ooroopoo-trama/ I + 2. The homo- 
logues of • kootara ' appear in Torres Strait as ' quassur ' (Pidnce 
of Wales Island), and ' ukasara/ Saibai Island. 

Having already enunciated the principles upon which the 
terms for three and higher numbers have been formed, further 
analysis is rendered unnecessary. 

The subjoined table will show the changes which several types 
have undergone, how they may be traced along lines converging 
in the north-east of Australia, and that homologous terms are to 
be found in New Guinea or adjacent islands. 
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THE PRONOUN. 

The pronouns are specially remarkable for the almost 
universal .currency, of certain forms, both of stem and (less 
uniformly) of case-ending, notably those of the first and 
second persons singular. The first and second persons singular 
are generally of the central Indian ' nan-nin ' type (' ngan-ngin ' 
rather in Australia) ; in some cases the plural has the same base 
as the singular, with generally a syllable marked by the letter 
4 r to indicate plurality, this also being an Indian feature. In 
the first and second persons there is usually a dual, the first 
dual being, sometimes at least, such a compound as ' we-thou ' ; the 
second sometimes is, sometimes contains, the numeral two ; occa- 
sionally a trial number for the first person is met with and a 
dual for the third. In the West Australian speech different 
pairs are indicated by different details in the three persons, 
significant of such relations as (i) husband and wife or people 
greatly attached ; (2) parent and child, uncle and nephew, and 
the like ; (3) brother and sister, or a pair of friends. There is 
usually no phonic connection between the third persons singular 
and plural, a common form of the third plural has the etymon 
* than ' or ' tin ' ; the distinction of sex is not usually marked in 
the pronoun, though there are exceptions. Decayed pronouns 
are frequently incorporated with nouns to indicate possession, 
in such fonps as father-my, fathcr-your, and also with verbs as 
the personal index not yet assimilated so as to obliterate the 
origin, and in such cases the position is usually terminal, though 
here again the case of Daktyerat dialect is a clear exception, 
where the pronominal element may be either initial or medial. 
The pronoun is also well supplied with cases, and possessive 
forms are in some dialects capable of declension like nouns. 
Demonstrative pronouns are also declinable like the personal in 
certain dialects, as, for example, that of Lake Macquarie in New 
South Wales. The interrogative pronouns and interrogative 
adverbs may be mentioned together as having much in common. 
The radical elements are usually * ngan ' in -who or what, l wendyo ' 
in wliere, when, &c, 'min' in how, v:hy, Itoio many, what, &c. 
These are declined to correspond to a variety of shades of 
meaning, and they are among the most uniform and widespread 
words. 
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Besides the paradigms which are given in the treatment of 
separate dialects I have prepared a table showing the substantial 
unity of the Australian pronoun. The essential features are 
observable in the dialect of Saibai, two miles from the New 
Guinea coast, and understood on the coast. This, to me, is sug- 
gestive of the route along which the pronoun was conveyed. The 
double subject is noticeable in the Torres Strait singular forms, 
the one in ' du ' or * tu ' indicating action. There is a considerable 
amount of agreement in the characteristic vowels of the singular, 
a for the first person, i for the second, u for the third. 

Regarding the radical import of the pronouns a little may 
be said. Dr. Latham in a note at the close of McGillivray's 
4 'Voyage of the Battlesnake" connects them with the demon- 
stratives. Whether the first and second persons may be thus 
connected I shall not venture to conjecture. But it is interesting 
to observe that the third person singular of Kamilroi ' ngerma ' 
(stem ' nger ') and the third plural of Turrubul ' ngarma ' are 
practically identical with the old Tasmanian word ' nara, 9 he 9 
they, and that A reference to the Comparative Table will show 
that 'nara' is also the equivalent for they at Nguna, New 
Hebrides. The very widely prevailing radical for tliey, viz., 
' tana/ was also, there is good reason to believe, a demonstrative. 
In the sketch of the dialect of the Macdonnell Ranges which 
follows, ' tana ' is the stem of the demonstrative that, as ' nana 9 
is the corresponding stem for this. * Thana ' occurs as the dis- 
tinctive mark of the third plural in the Yarra River (Melbourne) 
dialect, its identity being obscured by its being attached to the 
peculiar pronominal sign ' moromba-/ 

The common second person singular ' ngin,' ' ngindu,' may 
be a survival of the Tasmanian ' nina,' ' neeto,' thou. 



PREPOSITIONS AND CONJUNCTIONS. 

Prepositions can scarcely be said to exist except in the sense of 
preformatives, and where they are represented as being in use, 
as, for instance, in the contribution to Mr. Brough Smyth's work 
of the language spoken at Lake Tyers, Gippsland, the statement 
is liable to arouse the suspicion that the- idea of separate pre- 
positions may be due to a straining to conform the native speech 
to European types. 
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The conjunctions are few and connectives rarely employed, 
but occasionally adverbs are very numerous, and they appear in 
some instances, as in Kabi, to be formed from nouns after the 
manner of the formation of adjectives already cited, but with a 
peculiar adverbial ending. In the dialects of central Australia, 
and to a large extent elsewhere, the use of adverbs is superseded 
by the abundant modifications of the verb. 



THE VERB. 

The verb is the most complex and elaborate of all the parts 
of speech. So numerous and diverse are its modifications that 
they astonish and perplex the student and puzzle him in his 
endeavour to designate and classify. In fact, European gram- 
matical terms will not embrace them in their rich abundance, 
or, to vary the figure, are insufficient to clothe them. We gene- 
rally find English writers conjugating Australian verbs after the 
approved methods of English grammar, which is like an attempt 
to spell all the words in the English language by the use of 
only half a dozen letters. The verb has what may be called 
forms, such as simple, reflexive, reciprocal, and there are several 
moods, as optative, inceptive, infinitive, imperative. Then there 
are tenses in considerable variety, as for instance in the Wirad- 
huri, indefinite present, definite present, aorist, indefinite perfect, ' 
definite perfect, to-day's perfect, yesterday's perfect, distant 
perfect, and so on with future, until, according to Dr. P. Miiller, 
fourteen tenses are enumerated.* 

This is, of course, a description of the most complex types, 
but the languages generally have such forms, moods, tenses, and 
participles besides, although in a great many dialects the number 
of changes is much more limited than in the Wiradhuri. And 
it is just possible that some writers have needlessly multiplied 
forms by incorporating with the verb adverbs which should 
have been regarded as separate words. A caution must be 
given against supposing that the verbs are generally regular, 
so far as my personal experience goes, which is confined to the 

* Some dialects have an active and passive voice, as the Lake Macquarie, 
in which an incorporated pronominal element in the nominative indicates the 
active, a similar element in the accusative marks the passive. 
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knowledge of one dialect acquired directly from the blacks, there 
is great irregularity and many verbs are defective. The position 
of words in the sentence is subject to considerable variation 
according to dialect. Commonly in categorical sentences the 
nominative comes first and is immediately followed by the object ; 
qualifying words if present succeeding their respective subjects ; 
after the object comes the adverb and finally the verb. 



CHAPTER XIII 

OUTLINES OF GRAMMAR 

Grammatical sketch of Tasmanian and of five Australian dialects 
representing the linguistic classes— Tasmanian — Wimmera, Victoria 
— Kabi, Queensland— Specimen in Kabi, with translation— West 
Australia — Diyeri, South Australia — Macdonnell Ranges, Central 
Australia, 

I NOW submit a brief outline of the grammatical forms of 
six different languages, furnishing an example (not necessarily 
typical) for each of the six classes into which I have divided the 
languages of Australia. Absolute consistency in spelling native 
names must not be expected. 



THE LANGUAGE OF THE TASMANIAN ABORIGINES. 

Authorities : The vocabularies and phrases in E. M. Cure's " The Australian 

Race," vol. iii. pp. 604-672. 

The language of the Tasmanian aborigines became extinct with 
Truganini, said to have been the last of her race, who died in 
1876. Several vocabularies have been preserved, but most of 
them are very brief. No attempt appears to have been made 
to master and place on record the grammatical structure of the 
language, and the dialogues and phrases that have been handed 
down afford but scanty material for the deduction of general 
principles. So little has been done in this way and so little 
data are to hand for generalisations that it might be considered 
hardly worth troubling to attempt to arrive at any order. But 
apart from the mere interest attaching to any vehicle of human 
thought there are certain special features about the Tasmanian 
language that might dispose to a close study of it. First of all 
it is the language of the advance-guard of the human race in 
the Asiatic hemisphere, and has probably not been much affected 
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by the introduction of foreign elements. And then further, it 
forms, according to the present writer's view, the substratum 
of the Australian languages generally, so that if they are to be 
studied with any degree of comprehensiveness the influence of 
Tasmanian speech upon them must never be left out of account. 
A difficulty has been experienced in finding any relationship 
between Tasmanian and Australian dialects ; one reason for this 
difficulty has been the assumption that Tasmanian should form 
a kind of Australian dialect. It is not, strictly speaking, an 
Australian dialect at all, but a distinct language, the language 
of the real Australian aborigines, but in modern times not 
found in Australia except as a barely recognisable ground-colour 
of most Australian dialects and more decidedly of those of North 
Australia, West Australia, Riverina, and Victoria. 

PHONIC ELEMENTS. 





a 












e 


<~ 







o 




• 

1 


I 


Diphthongs. 




u 




ai 


an 


ei in 
(\niMonnnt8. 


oa 


< 


k 
t 
z 

P 


g 
d 

sh 
b 


th 

• 


7 

palatal 

w 


1 
m 


r 



Ol 



n 



In Peron's list ' h ' and * s ' also occur. 

There is a very decided preference for initial consonants 
and terminal vowels, the prevailing terminal letter being * a.' 
A few words terminate in ' n/ ' r,' ' 1/ or ' k.' Final ' k ' is 
specially a mark of the adjective in the southern dialect. ' L ' 
and * r ' occur frequently as initials, a mark also of the Victorian 
and Northern Territory dialects on the mainland. ' Ng '. occurs 
both initially and in other positions. Such combinations as 
c kr,' ' gr/ ' tr,' ' dr/ * pr/ ' br ' are common, but there are clear 
indications that originally a vowel intervened — e.g., 'prugga* 
and ' parugga/ breast. 

A comparison of the local variations of words leads to the 
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conclusion that in the west of the island the language was more 
decayed phonetically than in the other parts. 

THE NOUN. 

The Tasmanian agrees with the majority of Australian 
dialects in being without inflectional signs to mark number and 
gender in the common noun. The noun, as well as other parts 
of speech, is modified chiefly if not exclusively by post-positions. 
The terminations ' -na ' in the east and a corresponding * -lia ' 
in the west are common nominal or definitive signs. From 
their being almost invariably affixed to names of organs of the 
body, it has been suggested that they may be pronominal affixes, 
but the fact that they frequently terminate other kinds of 
substantives is fatal to such a supposition. 

As exemplifying the above remarks I may cite the terms for 
man and woman. In the east the word for man is ' pugga-na,' 
and in the west 'pa-lia.' 'Lowan-na' is eastern for woman, 
while the western is ( noa-lia.' The terminations are separable. 
Compare also ' pugga-luggan-na ' (lit., man-foot), footmark, of 
the east with ' pa-lug ' of the west. 

It would be rash to attempt the formation of a paradigm of 
declension from the scanty material preserved in Dr. Milligan's 
dialogues. The examples are, however, sufficiently numerous 
to indicate the principles of construction. Nouns are modified 
by affixes as generally in Australian dialects. The sign of the 
dative is ' -to/ ' -ta ' or ' tu ' ; thus, * luna ' is house, ' luna-tu,' to 
the house, * nanga,' father, l nanga-to,' to (your) father. A sign 
for the locative is ' -reta,' e.g., ' luna-reta,' in the Iwuse. ' Lia ' is 
water, ' lia-titta,' in the water. 

Pronominal suffixes are also employed. Thus, * nanga-mea,' 
my father, l nang-eena,' thy father, ' pughera-nymee/ his hair. 
Where a pronominal and a case-modification are both present 
the former comes first, e.g., i luna-mea-ta/ to my hous*:. 

The language is partial to compound words, of which the 
constituent elements remain easily distinguishable, as for 



example :- 










prngh-walla . . 


. breast-water 


milk 




pugga-lee-na 


. man-light (the) 


the sun 




pugga-nnbra 


, . man-eye 


sun 




knl-lngga-na 


, . bird-foot {the) 


talon 




mongta-lin-na 


, . eye-house {the) 


eye-lash 




gooa-langta 


. . bird -big 


eagle 



M 
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The above method of word-formation is likewise characteris- 
tically Australian. 

PRONOUN. 

The information available regarding the pronouns is exceed- 
ingly meagre. The few authorities who have mentioned them 
agree pretty closely. The inflectional changes do not appear 
numerous. Exactly the same forms are given for subjects and 
objects. The possessive case follows the noun which it qualifies, 
or is postfixed to it in a contracted form. The pronoun is rarely 
expressed separately from the verb which by implication it 
governs. It may be expressed in the verbal form, but this is 
doubtful. 

Pronouns.— First Person. 





Singular. 


Plural 


Nom. 


• • maoa, meena 


warrander 


Gen. 


• • mena, -mea 




Dot. 


• • miape, mito 




Accus. 


. . pawahi, meena 

Second Person. 






Singular. 


Plural. 


Nom. 


• • nina, neeto neena, nee, ninga 


Gen. 


. . -eena 




Accus. 


. . neeto 





Third Person. 

Singular. Plural 

Nom. . . nara, narrar (wi. and/.) ; niggur (neut.) nara 

Accus. nara 

Interrogatives. 
wanarana, telingha, tebya, pallawaleh, tarraginna, what. 

Demonstratives. 
narrawa, this (is) ; avere, nara, that. 

ADJECTIVE. 

The adjective is generally indicated by the termination '-ak,' 
or '-iak,' especially in the east; '-6' or c -t6' is a frequent 
adjectival termination in the south, Privative forms are dis- 
tinguished by an affixed negative, as in the following words : 
'lowa-timy/ wifeless; ' payea-timy/ toothless; ' pugga-timy/ 
childless; ' poruttye-mayek/ or ' paruye-noyemak,' or 'paroy- 
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time-na/ leafless. As on the Australian continent some words 
have a wide range of application, thus, ' eleebana ' is employed 
in such senses as good, beautiful, sweet, right, fragrant, &c. 

NUMERALS. 

In the general introduction to the language the numerals 
have already been noticed. 

marrawah ; marai (P) ; marrarwan, borar, pannere (N) ; parmery (J) ; 

one. 
piawah, pooalih, buwah ; bora (F) ; boula, calabawa (J) ; pyaner- 

barwar (N) ; kateboueve (L) ; two. 
lia winnawah, talleh ; aliri (F) ; wyandirwar (N) ; three. 
pagunta, wullyawa ; four. 
pugganna, marah, karde (G) ; five. 

[The capitals stand for the authorities Peron, Norman, 
Jorgenson, Lhotsky, Gaimard (in " Voyage de 1' Astrolabe ") ; the 
other terms are from Milligan.] 

VERB. 

The verbal termination is usually well marked. The follow- 
ing forms at least are determinable. On the east coast ' -kuama,' 
' -kena,' * -gena,' c -guna/ ' -tone ' ; on the south, ' -gana,' 
' -gara/ ' -bea,' ' -tone ' ; on the north-west and west, l -bea/ 
A8 illustrating the variety of termination the following 
typical forms of one word will serve : — East ' ton-guama/ south 
* ton-gane,' west and north-west ' tona-bea,' all signifying to 
gulp. 

ADVERB. 

nam el ah, nayeleh, wabbara, when and where. 
ungamlea where. 

THE LANGUAGE OF THE WIMMERA DISTRICT IN NORTH- 
WEST OF VICTORIA. 

Authorities : Revs. F. A. Hagenauer, A. Hartmann, and F. W. Spieseke, 
in contributions to Mr. R. Broagh Smyth's "The Aborigines of Victoria," 
voL ii. pp. 39, 50, 55, 76. The accounts of the two latter contributors fairly 
agree. Mr. Hagenauer's shows considerable differences. 

PHONIC ELEMENTS. 

Vowelt. 
a a ft 
e 6 000 
i i u ii 
diphthongs ai au oi 
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Consonants, 

k g oh ng 

t d ty or tch dy y r rr 1 n ft 

p b v w m 

As in the N. S. Wales and S. Queensland division there is 
a marked preference for consonants at the beginning of words. 
Any consonant except ' r ' may be initial. There is no restric- 
tion as to terminal letters. We find here initial ' 1 ' and medial 
combinations as c rt,' ' pkr,' ' rpk,' ' rmb,' which would not be 
tolerated in the dialects of Queensland and N. S. Wales. 

THE NOUN. 

Difference of number or gender is not marked by sound. 
For the plural, above a certain small number a term signifying 
many is added or the word is reduplicated. The noun is thus 
declined — 

Singular. Singular. 

Norn. . . wutye, a man galk, a stick, wille, opossum 

Oen, . . wutyugitg nom. agent willetch 

Dat. . . mktyuk 

Ace. . . wutye galka and galko 

Abl. . . wutyukal, by a man 

Exat. . . wutyenung, from a man 

Erg. . . wutyel, with a man galko, willedyal, in an opossum 

THE PRONOUN. 

The pronoun shows considerable modifications. It is subject 
to be attracted to other parts of speech in abbreviated form, e.g., 
the possessive pronoun is affixed to the noun * mam,' father, 
thus — 

mam-ek, my father mam-endak, our father 

mam-in, thy father mam-angngodak, your father 

mam-uk, his or her father mam-ennak, their father 

Adjectives may become passive verbs by a similar process, 
thus ' katyelang,' sick, makes ' katyelang-an,' I am siclc, 
* katyelang-ar,' thou art sick, and so on. The importance of the 
pronominal element affixed to the verb will be observed further 
on. I shall show two tables of the pronouns, the first by Mr. 
Spieseke, the second by Mr. Hagenauer, as I think that both 
are required for an explanation of the verb and for a fuller 
view of the language. 
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PEBSONLL Pbokouhb— Firtt Penon. 



Singular. 


Plural, 


Nom. . 
Oen. . 
Ace. . 


ngan 

ngek 

. ogerrin 

Second Person. 


DgO 

ngendak 
ngandank 


Nom. • 
Oen. . 
Ace, . 


. ngar 
. ngin 
. nganung 

TAW Penon, 


Dgat 

Dgodak 

din 


Nom. . 
Oen, . 
Ace. . 


. ngait 
. ngak 

• DgOD 


ngaty or Dgatch 

ngeannak 

ngin 



Second Table— First Person. 

Singular. DudL Plural, 

Nom. . walunek, iianon walunganuk walungingorak, ngarra 

Ace. . walunungek walungungnok wallogiogorak 

Abl. . walugalik, by me walungnungnaluk wallogaringorak 

Mr. Hagenauer also gives a dative singular 'gangek,' far me, 
and a genitive plural ' gorak,' ours. 

Second Person* 

Nom. . . waluogin bulet wul 

Ace. . . waluogin bulet wiil 

Abl, . • walugalet bulet wulek 

Voc. . • walungin bulet wulan 

Third Person. 
Singular. Dual. Plural, 

Nom. . • gilla, fiogung, no bulang giang 

It will be observed that in the first and second persons in 
the second table there is an introductory particle, ' walu ' ; this 
probably is some word such as self, more exactly defining the 
pronoun ; when this is decapitated the likeness of the two tables 
is rendered more close. 

Interrogatives. 

Nom. . . winar wiftaru, who wifla and gio, where, wifiang, how far 
Oen. . . wifiarait winatuk, whicJt 

Dot. . . winarangait 
Ace. . . wirier ngan, what 

ngak, why, ngango, how 
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ADJECTIVE. 

The article is not present. The adjective does not seem to 
be declined. Comparison is denoted by reduplication. The 
adjective commonly precedes the noun, a somewhat rare position 
for it to occupy. 

NUMERALS. 

The numeral system is binary. The method of enumeration 
is ' kaiup,' one, ' bulet,' two, ' bulet kaiup r or ' bulet ba kaiup,' 
three, ' bulet bulet ' or ' bulet ba bulet,' four, and so on. The 
natives of this tribe counted up to twenty, which is ' biiletgedi 
maiiya ' (apparently twicc-two hands or both feet and hands). 

THE VERB. 

The verb seems simpler than in most dialects, but the 
apparent -simplicity may be due to want of full information. 
Conjugation is by post-positions. The pronoun abridged is 
attracted to form an affix, showing number and person, and a 
different fuller form (apparently an accusative case) of the pro- 
noun distinguishes the passive from the active voice. The word 
4 mala ' with the appearance of an auxiliary verb occurs along 
with the principal verb in perfect tenses and in the potential 
mood. Of the different writers one places it before the principal 
verb and joins on the pronominal affix to it, the others make it 
succeed the principal verb. Time seems hardly distinguished 
save by this word ' mala ' with the force of have or had, and by 
a word such as ' maluk,' signifying by-and-by and denoting the 
future. Certainly in Mr. Spieseke's view of the verb the 
particle ' in ' is introduced between the stem and the pronominal 
element to indicate past time, distinguishing the imperfect from 
the present; the same particle is affixed in Mr. Hartmann's 
view to mark the future. This double use raises distrust in its 
temporal power. There appear to be at least two participial 
forms, the imperfect ending in ' -na,' the perfect in ' n ' with a 
preceding vowel, as ' prinna ' (is), rising, l prinnon,' risen. 

The following is a table of the pronominal elements used as 
post-positions to distinguish number and person in the verb, 
the first consonant of the affix in the active voice may be ' g,' 
' y,' ' ng,' or may be elided as ease of utterance may require. 
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In the passive voice the pronominal element is free from accom- 
modating phonic change, and by comparison with the declension 
of the personal pronouns it will be recognised as the accusative 
case. The third person singular of the verb in the present 
imperfect and future tenses is joined with the various accusatives 
to form the passive voice in these tenses, so that the present 
indicative passive would run he sees me, lie sees thee, Sic. This 
mode of forming the passive corresponds with that which pre- 
vailed at Lake Macquarie, New South Wales. 

ACTIVE VOICE. PASSIVE VOICE. 

Singular. Plural. Singular. Plural. 

ut Person . -yan -yango (taring, sees) -naingn (naing, sea) -niyangoring 

2nd „ . -yar -yat „ -ftiurnung „ -niyurding 

$rd „ . -n, ng, -gitch or „ -fiitch ,, -nityaning 

or -kinya -gatch 

For imperfect tense of passive, c nyain/ he or they saw, is 
used throughout ; and for the future, ' fiakm,' lie will see, 
followed in both cases by the pronominal affixes as above. 

THE KABI LANGUAGE. 

Authority, personal observation. A f idler but less systematic notice of 
this dialect was contributed by me to Mr. Curr's work, "The Australian 
Bace,"* which would illustrate and support my remarks here. For two or 
three points the Rev. W. Ridley's account of Dippil is drawn upon. 

Kabi is spoken chiefly in the basin of the ilary River. 
Queensland. The name is one of the negatives of the language. 
I have taken this dialect as a specimen of the elaborate 
dialects of the east, not because it is the most highly developed 
and richly modified, but because it belongs to that class, 
showing the various distinctive features of its near relatives the 
Kamilroi and Wiradhuri, and especially because rather than 
enter upon other men's labours I prefer, where possible, to 
tabulate a dialect which has not been systematically treated by 
any one else. 

PHONIC ELEMENTS. 

1 'oiCtU. 

a a a 
e (as in yet, English) e v <_' (as in English ton) o 5 

i i u u 

* Vol. iif. pp. 179-195- 
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Diphthongs. 
an ai in oi on ua ui 

(Jon$onant8, 

kg ng 
t d th dh ty (almost like palatal ch) y r rr (muffled cerebral) Inn ndh 

p b v w m 

Kabi has no words beginning with c 1 ' or ' r,' and its terminal 
letters are '1,' 'm,' 'n/ 'r,' 'ng,' 'ndh/ and vowels. Initial 
vowels sometimes occur, but very rarely. There are occasionally 
as initial letters of a syllable such combinations as * pr,' ' br,' 
* kr,' but even between these a semivowel steals in. ' S ' occurs 
only in the dog-call ' ise,' * ' h ' only in one or two foreign words. 
Writing about Dippil, Dr. F. Mtiller says, c< In the vocabulary 
of Rev. W. Ridley, there are indeed words in which the ' th ' 
and ' dh ' appear, but we believe the existence of these sounds 
in an Australian tongue doubtful and due to imperfect appre- 
hension/' | Dr- Mttller's distrust is perfectly groundless. An 
English ear cannot be deceived in the sound of * th,' it is a charac- 
teristic Australian sound, and in Kabi, of which Dippil is the 
nearest neighbour and almost the parallel, * th ' is pronounced 
exactly as in English father. The sound of ' dh ' would be best 
illustrated by the value which would result from the ' th ' in 
English that being preceded by a distinct ' d.' The Kabi * v ' 
is the equivalent of ' b ' in some other dialects. Reduplication 
of consonants is frequent, each member of the pair being 
distinctly enunciated. 

THE NOUN. 

Number is denoted not by inflection, but by an adjective 
added. Gender is not marked by inflection excepting that there 
is a trace of ' -kan ' or ' -gan ' as a feminine termination in proper 
names and in the term ' nulangan,' a mother-in-law^ perhaps 
derived from ' yiran ' or ' yirkan/ a woman. In all other in- 
stances such words as man, woman, mother are required to 
indicate the sex. Case is expressed by abundant terminations. 

* The dog-call is "ai, ai, aie, isG," aic is a New Guinea word meaning 
come. The name of the dog is from New Guinea and no doubt the call was 
introduced with the animal. 

t "Grundriss der Sprachwissenschaft," vol. ii. p. 42. 
X 'Nuking/ son-in-laic, 'nulanggan,' mother- in -lair. 
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Probably the nouns are divisible into declensions distinguish- 
able by the' stem endings, bnt I am unable so to classify them. 
In nouns and pronouns the usual duplicate forms of the nomina- 
tive occur, the one denoting the subject simply, the other the 
subject as active agent. 



NOUN DECLEN8ION. 

I employ the word * yeramin,' horse, because it is virtually a 
Kabi word, although applied to an imported animal, and because 
I am sure of important modifications to which it is subject. 
The terminations in this particular word about which I am un- 
certain, but which I have set down from analogy, are indicated 
by an asterisk, the analogies being supported by verified 
examples. 



Som. 


simple . • 


>» 


agent • . 


Gen. 


• • • 


Dot. 


to . . . 




to go for . 






AU. 


because of 


it 


interest in, 


M 


along with, 


» 


or upon 


»» 


instrument 



. yeramin, a horse 
. yeramin-do 
. yeramin-no* 
• yeramin-no* 
. yeramin-go 
. yeramin-na* 

yeramin-I 

yeramin-kari * or 
gari 



dhakkc, a stone 

dhakke-rG 

kung-a, of the water 

dhakkan-no, to tlie rainbow 

nguin-na, the boy (object) 

waban-gari, on tlie stump 



dhakke-ro, with a stone 
kuthar-o, irith a dub 



Other examples illustrating case are— 

At or in nolla-no, in the wdterhole 
ngurun-ni, by day 
kira-ml, at tlie fire 
nolla-ni, in the waterhole 
kira-ba, with or in tlie fire 
nirim-ba, in the middle 

According to Rev. W. Ridley the particle * di ' may be pre- 
fixed to indicate of or from, thus 'dhan di Boppil,' a man of 
Boppil. 

PRONOUNS. 

The pronoun is abundantly inflected and is of the common 
type in first and second persons singular and first and third 
plural. Gender receives no sound mark. 
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First Person. 
Singular, PluraL 

Nom. simple • ngai ngali or ngalin 

„ agent . ngadhu or adhu ngalindd 

Gen. ofposs. • ngafiunggai ngalinngur or ngalinnd 

Dai. .... ngaibola ngalingo 

Ace. acted on . nganna ngalin 

Second Person. 
Nom. simple . ngin ngulam 

„ emphatic ngindai, nginbilin 
„ agent • ngindu 

Gen ngiftonggai ngulamo 

Dot. motion to nginbola, ngiobango ngulambola 
Ace. acted upon nginna 
also after give ngupu, you all 

Third Person. 

Masculine, Feminine, and Neuter. 

Nom. simple • ngunda dhinabu 

„ agent . ngundaro dbinaburd 

Gen ngundano dhinabuno 

Dot ngtmdabola dhinabubola, dhinabunga 

Duals. 

ngallnngin, lit. we-thou, used for thou and 1 
ngolom, another and I 
bula, you two 

There is no relative pronoun. For demonstrative the third 
personal is used, and also the words * karinga,' this one, ' kora- 
dhu ' tliat otic. To give a reflexive significance ' mitdhi/ self, 
follows the personal pronouns. 

Interrogative Words. 

Nom. simple . ngangai, who 
„ agent • ngandu 

Gen ngafiunggai 

Dot ngangaibola, to which place, whither 

Dot. and Ace. . ngangaimini, whom or whicJi 

Nom. simple • mifianggai, what 
„ agent . ngando, what 

minani, why 

mlnalo, why 

miftama, miftamba, how many 

miftamano, during 

minanggo, how 

mifianggai, what 

wefio, when or where 
weftamba, whether or not 
weflobola, when, at what time 
wefiomini, where ever 
wandhurathin, rrhy 
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* -amba ' is a termination denoting uncertainty, possibility, 
and is sometimes affixed to participles as well as to adverbs. 



THE ADJECTIVE. 

The language wants the article. The adjective is usually 
indistinguishable by sound-sign from the noun, but a common 
adjectival termination is ' -ngur/ shortened sometimes to ' -ngu.' 
Adjectives can be formed from most nouns by affixing this post- 
formative, the original meaning of which is not clear, but the 
affix corresponds with the sign of the Kamilroi genitive, also 
found in Kabi. Another adjectival ending in Kabi is ' -dhau,' 
by the addition of which certain nouns become adjectives. The 
adjective is indeclinable. It is generally compared by the help 
of such adverbs as ' karva,' very. Another mode of comparison 
is to single out an individual and say of it this (is the) large or 
this (is the) good, and so on according to the particular attri- 
bute. 

With the exception of the interrogatives enumerated already 
and a few adverbs of place terminating in ' -ni ' and ' -na ' the 
adverb has no phonic index. Those in ' -ni ' and ' -na ' may be 
regarded also as locative cases of nouns. When a connective 
is used, which is rarely, ' nga ' answers for and, and if I mistake 
not another mode of uniting ideas is to sustain considerably 
longer than usual the final letter of a word. 

NUMERALS. 

The numeral system is binary. To express a number 
higher than two the terms for one and two are combined as 
may be necessary. ' Kalim ' or ' kualim,' one, ' bulla/ two ' bulla 
kaUm/ three, 'bulla bulla' or 'bulla kira bulla/ four. The 
enumeration may be conducted higher after the same manner, 
but generally numbers above four are expressed by i gnrwinda ' 
or * bonggan,' many. 

THE VERB. 

The verb has various forms, as Simple, Beciprocal, Causative, 
Intensive. But in certain instances what might be regarded as 
a special form might equally be regarded as a distinct derivative 
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word from the simple form. Although regular examples may 
be given there is a capricious irregularity about the moods and 
tenses. Infinitive, Indicative, Suppositional, and Imperative 
moods are distinguishable with well-marked terminations. The 
infinitive and indicative may, however, be said to overlap. Tense 
as indicated by termination is very wavering, the same forms 
serving on occasions for present, past, and future time. There 
is a clearly marked preterite, which is also a perfect participle, 
terminating in ' -n/ with ' a,' c i,' or ' u ' as preceding vowel. 
The infinitive serves as imperfect participle, and there is also a 
verbal noun. The shortest and simplest form is the impera- 
tive. Often it is one open syllable, it rarely exceeds two, but 
sometimes adds ' -morai.' Its termination is always in vowel 
sounds. The general verbal notion is expressed by the infinitive 
index, which is usually c -man/ ' -mathi,' or ' -thin.' Some verbs 
may have an infinitive in two of these endings, thus there is 
' yanman ' and ' yanmathi,' to go, ' nindaman' and nindathin,' to 
enter. The difference between the significance of '-man 'and 
' -mathi ' is slight, if any, but as compared with ' -thin,' the two 
former indicate state or inactivity, the latter action or motion. 
Person is not distinguished by sound, but has either to be 
inferred or the pronoun is expressed and precedes the verb. 
Conjugation is by means of prefixes, affixes, and what may be 
called infixes. The prefixes generally are of adverbial force, 
the affixes impart the modal, temporal, and participial significa- 
tion, and the infixes may be regarded as possessing formal 
power, expressing generally causative and intensive variations 
of the sense, only it should be observed that the index of the 
reciprocal fomn is terminal. 

The following exemplify the use of prefixes — 'biyaboman,' to 
come bask, from c biya,' back, 'banian,' to come; 'yikiyaman,' to 
answer, from ' yiki/ the same, likewise, ' yaman,' to speak ; ' wuru- 
boman,' to come out, ' wuru,' out, 'baman' to conu ; 'ylvari,' to 
put, to make, is probably derived from ' bar!,' to biding, and is 
varied to ' mivarl,' to put away, ' wuruylvarithini,' to put out. 
In * blwathin,' to play, i wathin ' means to laugh, and ' bi- ' is an 
intensifying preformative, in ' blyeli,' to coocy, ' yell ' means to 
shout, ' bi- has an intensifying or prolonging force. In c bidha- 
linda,' to cause to drink, the initial syllable transforms the Simple 
into the Causative Form, or rather helps to do so, for ' -li ' and 
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'-da' are also concerned in the change, 'dhathin' being the 
vocable meaning to drink. 

The following are examples of affixes — 'man,' '-mathl/ 
' -thin/ regular signs of infinitive, also of imperfect, indicative, 
and participle, '-an,' c un/ '-in/ signs of preterite, perfect 
participle, and passive sense. ' -ra/ ' -thin/ ' -thini/ futurity 
and possibility, '-na/ '-nga/ '-ga/ 'da/ '-ngai/ marks of 
imperative mood. ' -aio/ ' aii ' distinguish the suppositional 
mood, '-na/ '-ba' are gerundive and participial (imperfect) 
signs. ' -Ira ' has the sense of forcing or pressing. ' -iu ' 
implies irregular movement as exemplified in ' kauwaliu/ to 
search, 'maliu/ to change, 'yandiriu/ to perambulate. ' -mathin/ 
' -bathin/ ' -wathin/ transform other parts of speech into verbs 
and impart the significations respectively of (i) purpose, (2) 
becoming, (3) holding or making. ' -yulaiyu ' is the index of the 
Reciprocal Form,^., 'baiyl/ to strike , ' baiyulaiyu/ to fight, i.e., 
to strike one another. 

Infixes. — Such terminations as 'man/ 'mathl/ &c., express 
the general verbal sense, having some such force as do or make. 
Without removing this general verbal sign one or more syllables 
may be interposed between it and the stem ; this is the usual 
mode of indicating the Causative and Intensive Forms. The 
word ' kari ' means here or in ; ' karithin ' is to enter, with pre- 
terite ' karin.' The termination c -thin ' differs little from 
' -man ' or '- mathl ' in force ; there is also a verb ' kari-na- 
man ' and another ' karin-di-mi/ both meaning to put in, ' -na ' 
and ' di ' are the Causative indices. The word ' buwandiman ' 
means to herd, lit. to cause to stop; it is thus compounded, 
' buwan/ to stand, ' di/ causative particle, ' -man/ verbal sign. 
The infix ' -li ' is introduced to imply doing well, progress, advan- 
tage. Examples, ' yangga/ to make, ' yanggalinoman/ to allow, 
from ' yangga/ ' -li/ to advantage, ' -no/ permission, i man ' 
verbal sign. 'Womba' means to lift, 'wombaliman/ to fall 
upon, 'wombalin/ carrying, the word ' wombalimaraio ' may 
therefore be thus analysed, ' womba/ to lift, ' -li/ motion, 
' -mara/ sign of futurity, ' -aio/ mark indicating supposition. 

One kind of modification yet remains to be noticed — viz., 
reduplication. This is the usual sign of the Intensive Form, 
e.g., ' yellman/ to shout, ' yeleliman/ to speak quickly, l dhoman/ 
to eat, c dhandhoman/ to gnaw, ' dhomma/ means to catch, ' dho- 
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mathin,' to hold, to grip, ' dhgmmoman,' to inarry, i.e., to catdi 
and liold fast 1 

Mr. Threlkeld in his " Key to the Structure of the Aboriginal 
Language " is overpowered and carried away by a mystic pro- 
pensity when he affirms that to the aboriginal mind particular 
letters or syllables have a sense inherent in the sound. How- 
ever, from examples which he gives, as well as from the above, 
it is evident that a letter or syllable may be elegantly introduced 
to shade delicately the meaning of the verb. But such letters 
or particles are no doubt remnants of words too much broken 
down to stand alone. 



Simple. 

yeliman, to call 
yaman, to speak 
buwan, to stand 



PARADIGMS. 
Forms. 



Causative. 



buwandiman 



Intensive. 
yeleliman, to 
speak quickly 



Reciprocal* 

yathulaiyn, to 
converse 



Moods. 



Inf. and lndic. 

yeliman, to speak 
baman, to come 
buwan, to xtand 



Imperative. 

yell 

ba 

bubai 



Suppositional 
or Subjunctive. 



boio 



Verbal Noun. 
yelinba 



Preterite, Perfect Participle, and Passive, 'ya'an,' spoken, 'ban/ come. 

Auxiliary verbs are unknown ; temporal differences are 
generally expressed by an adverb of time. 

This may be the best place to show the relation which Kabi 
bears to the other dialects of the N. S. Wales and S. Queens- 
land class, chiefly to Kamilroi and Wiradhuri. The very name 
Kabi is the local equivalent of Kamil ; the Kabi people would 
drop the final ' 1/ as in the word ' mi,' eye, of which the Kamilroi 
form is ' mil.' From the sea coast at Maryborough for about 450 
miles inland, in a south-westerly direction, the natives may 
be regarded as virtually one tribe lingually. The following 
are particular analogies : 



Kamilroi. 


Kabi. 


andi, who 


ngando, who 


minya, what 


minyanggai, what 


gir, verily 


givir, verily 


yeJU, merely 


yul, in vain, gratuitously 
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Kamilboi. Kabi. 

guru, round kuri, round 

baoa, back biya, 6ac& 

taon, «artA dha, earM 

tula, tree dhu, tree 

moron, alive murrumumi, full of life 

giwir, ma?i klvar, man 

Many other examples might be adduced. 

I shall conclude this sketch with a table of case-endings ; for 
those of the first four dialects I am indebted to Dr. F. Mailer's 
"Grundriss der Sprachwissenschaft," the fifth I add to show 
the place of Kabi in the group. 



MaSWk. Wuudhubi. 


Kamilboi. 


Tdbbubul. 


Kabi. 


Norn, agent -to 


-tu 


-da 


-du 


•do 


Dative -ko 


-gu 


-go 


-ngu 


-no and -go 


Genitive -ko-ba 


•gu-ba 


-ngu 


-nu-ba 


-no and -ngu 


Ablative -tin 


-di 


-di 


-ti 


•ni 


Locative -ta-ba 


^_ 


-da 


-da 


-ba 



The verbal definitive elements differ considerably. A com- 
parison of interrogative words leads to the same conclusion — viz., 
that all the members of this group are very closely related. 

SPECIMEN OF KABI WITH TRANSLATION. 

Dhak'ke' Kuxda'kgur. 

Pebbles (of) Koondangoor (a place). 

Dhan ngam dhakTcenl nol'lani nyenaman. 

{To the) blaekfeUow always pebbles {in his) inside are, 

Kri . . ngim buyu kam gillin. 

(In the) hand bones calves Jitad nails. 

Ngin karunda yin'maio ngin'bango dh tin gun karitbin. 

Thou floating (?) remain (to) thee (in the) stomach (they) enter. 

Ngin wa bai'yiro yun'maman ngin man'ngurbathin. 

Thou not aching (wilt) lie thou (wilt) become -full-of vitality. 

Ngxn'pai Bat'yiman. 
Pebble Finding. 

Ngin yun'mai dhu'mo tar'vano. Ngin'du kufbi vrgfaga 

Thou lie down (a) tree under. Thou (a) whistling wilt hear 

ngan*pai ngin'bola nyin'dathin. Ngun'da dhiliTbangur nyin'daman. 
the pebble (to) thee (shall) go in. It noisily {shall) go in. 

Ngin man'ngur nye'naman wa baluman. 

Thou full of vitality (wilt) be not (wilt) die. 
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Bai'yi Yanggal'ithin. 

f 

Pain Curing. 

Ngai we'nyo bai'yingur iuu'ru mu'ru ngan'na buntrithin 

I if (or token) sick (the man) full-of -life me (will) truck 

dhakTce ngan'na bun'mathin. 

(the) pebble (from) me take out. 

Dhak'kan Man'ngurngur. 
( The) Rainbow capable of Imparting vitality. 

Ngin bon'na bai'yingur yen'na yunmathin kungu karano. 

Thou when sick go lie down (at the) water's edge, 

Ngin bai'yl-yang'gallthin. 

Thou wilt be cured. 

Dhan dhaVkanno ngan'pai wom'ngan 

(The black) man (to the) rainbow pebble gives 

dhak'kan dhan'no bu'kur wu. 

the rainbow (to the black) man rope gives. 

Dhak'kan. 

( The) Rainbow. 

Dhak'kan wa'rang ngun'da kor'aman ngu'in 

(The) rainbow (is) wicked he stole (a) boy 

dhi'kui, karVana wom'ngan mullu. 
half-caste, another gave black. 

Ngun'daro kom'ngan ngu'ina tun'bano nollano 

He took (the) boy (to the) mountain (a water)-holt 

karin'dimi . Nollani ngu'in nye/naman ; 

(he) put (him) In. (In the) hole (the) boy is; 

ngu'runi wu'ruboman. 

daring the day he comes out. 



THE LANGUAGE OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 
Authorities : Captain (now Sir George) Grey* and Mr. G. F. Moore, f 

This language is spoken in the neighbourhood of Perth, and 
with slight diversity in the greater part of the south-west of 
Western Australia. So far as appears it is the most rudimentary 
and analytic of Australian languages. 

PHONIC ELEMENTS. 

Vowels. 
a & » 

e o o o (as in ton) 
i I a Q 

• " Vocabulary of the Dialects of South West Australia." 
t " Ten Tears in Western Australia." 
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Diphthongs, 
ai an oi ua no 

Consonants, 

k g ng 

t d tch or tz, dj y r 1 n ft 

p b v (in one word only) w m 

There is an aversion to 'r ' and ' T at the beginning of words. 
The distinction between surd and sonant letters is undecided. 
The noun seems destitute of case-endings. The names of social 
relations have a plural form in ' -mun ' if the singular end in a 
vowel, in ' -gurra ' if , the singular end in a consonant ; ' mun ' is 
an abbreviation of 'munda/ altogether •, collectively, '-gurra' is 
probably derived from ' garro/ again. i Migalya ' is the plural 
of ' migal,' a tear. The comparative of adjectives is formed by 
reduplication, the superlative by the addition of * -jil ' or * buk.' 
The pronouns, besides having three forms of dual for the three 
persons, have also a trial number for the first person. 
Possessive pronouns are formed from the personal by affixing 
' -uk/ excepting in the second person singular. This -uk as a 
sign of possession unites the eastern and western languages. 
This affix effects the same result in compound expressions, where, 
however, it sometimes changes to ' -ung.' 

The verb is exceedingly simple. The preterite is formed by 
adding ' -ga,' the participle present by affixing ' -een' or '-ween ' 
to the present tense with the occasional interposition of a vowel 
at the junction thus : 

Present indicative . . yugow, stand 
Preterite . . . yngaga 
Present participle • • yugoween 

The preterite has three forms relating respectively to the imme- 
diate past, the sometime' past, and the remote past. These are 
distinguished by prefixing to the regular preterite the particles 
' gori/ ' garum/ ' gora,' respectively. There are two futures, a 
near and a distant, distinguished by the words ' boorda,' presently, 
and ' mela/ in the future, which follow generally the infinitive 
mood, occasionally the present participle, but are not incor- 
porated with the verb. The word * ordak/ signifying to intend, 
is also affixed to verbs to denote that the action is purposed. 
There is likewise a past participle which is not specified. There 

N 
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is no phonic mark of number in the verb. The different persons 
are indicated by employing the pronouns. 

This language favours .the combining of words to an almost 
indefinite extent. The word commonly employed to give unity 
to compounds is ' midde,' the agent or agency, and all verbs may 
be rendered substantive by the addition of this word. For 
example, ' yungar barrang midde ' is the horse, or literally the 
people-carrying agent, ' mungyt barrang midde/ the ' mungyt '- 
getting-agent or stick for hooking down the Banksia cones. 

There are combinations observable in the verb which seem 
elementary forms of the more complicated structure in the east 
of the continent, thus : 

yugow-murrijo (literally to be, to go), to run 

yugow-murrijobin, to run quickly 

yulman means in turn, in return 

wangow, to speak; yulman-wangow, to answer 

yoDga means to give; yulman-yonga, to exchange 

' yulman ' is singularly like the reciprocal sign in the eastern 
dialects, which in Kabi for instance is ' yulaiyu/ but in the east 
it is affixed to the verbal stem. 





PRONOUNS, 






First person. 






Singular. 


Plural 


Kom. simple 


. nganya 


ngannil 


„ agent 


. adjo or nadju (ngadju ?) ngadjul 




Gen. . . 


. nganaluk, also nganna 


nganiluk 


Ace. . . 


. nganya 


ngannil 



Captain Grey gave to nadju the sense of / will, but probably 
as in other cases it expresses the agent ; a similar remark applies 
to the corresponding form in second person. 





Second Person* 
Singular* 


Plural 


Norn. 

11 
Gen. 

Ace. 


simple . nginni 
agent . fiundu or fiundul 
. . . nunoluk 

. . . nginni 

Third person* 


nnrang 

nnranguk, ngunullang, 
nganalnk 


2?om. 
Gen. 
Ace. 
Dat. 


. . . bal, he, she, it balgnn, bullalel 
. . . baluk, her; buggalong, his balgunak 

balgup 
. • . buggalo, to him, ballal, he himself 
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DUALS. 



Brother and sister, &c. 


Parent and child, &c. 


Husband and wife, &c. 


1st person . ngalli 


Dgala 


nganitch 


2nd person . fiubal 


Bubal 


flubin 


yd person . boola 


boolala 


boolane 



ngannama, we two (brothers-in-law) 
Trial ist person, ngalata, we three 

There are only three numerals, ' gain ' or ' kain,' one, ' gudjal,' 
two, 'ngarril/ 'warring,' 'mow/ 'murdain,' three. Higher 
numbers are expressed by ' warring,' a few, or ' boola,' many. 
1 Boola ' is evidently the same as the eastern term for two, as it 
is used for a dual pronoun. 

Intcrrogat ives — Pronouns . 

Nom. simple . nganni, who nait, what 

„ agent . ngando, ngandul, nginde yan, „ 

Gen ngannong, whose 



Adverbs. 
winji winjala (windyi, windyala), where, naitjak, wherever. 

THE DIYERI LANGUAGE. 

Authority: Mr. Samuel Gason's "The Dieyerie Tribe of Australian 

Aborigines." 

The Diyeri language is spoken between Cooper's Creek and 
the north-east shore of Lake Torrens, in South Australia, but 
not far from the Queensland and New South Wales boundaries. 
Mr. Gason's vocabulary does not supply much data for arriving 
at the structure of sentences, the examples of syntax being 
unfortunately too meagre to admit of our deducing noun declen- 
sion from them. The verb seems to be conjugated very simply 
and with a suspicious regularity. The language is of a very- 
elementary, compounding character, and in this respect stands 
midway between the languages of the extreme west and east 
respectively, being more closely related to the latter. The 
personal pronouns and some of the interrogative words unite 
both extremes with the mean. The reciprocal sign of the west, 
* yulman/ is well worth comparing with ' mullauna/ one another, 
of the Diyeri, c -ulunni ' of Kamilroi, ' yulaiyu * of Kabi, .* -Ian ' 
of Lake Macquarie, and ' lana ' of Wiradhuri, all reciprocal 
verbal signs ; the Kabi and West Australian forms seem to give 
the original type as something like ' yulain,' which may be com- 
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pounded of two pronouns, ' ngali-ngin,' we-thee, or the like. 
Diyeri is rich in determinant elements, easily recognisable and 
separable, and usually, but not invariably, post-formative. 

PHONIC ELEMENTS. 

Vowels, 

a a 

e o o (as in English ton) 
i i u 

Diphthongs, 
ai an 

Consonants. 

k g h ng 

t d lryn 
th ch 

p b w m 

The words terminate with vowel sounds only, they begin with 
vowels or consonants, but the latter must be single. Such com- 
binations occur internally as rd, rt, rk, kr, dr, ldr, ndr. Diyeri 
therefore agrees fairly in phonesis with the eastern languages 
generally, but is even smoother and more vocalic. 

PBONOUKS— First Person. 
Singular. Plural 

Xom. (agent ?) . athu ali, yana, uldra 

Gen ani yanani, uldrani 

Gen. or dat. . . akunga 

Ace ani, ni ali 

Second Person. 

Singular, Dual. PluraL 

Kom, . yondru yula ynra, yini 

Gen. . yinkani 

Ace . ninna 

Third Person. 

Singular. Dual Plural. 

Mas. Feminine. Neut. 

Nom noalia nandroya ninna, bulyia thana 

Gen nunkani nankani thanani 

Gen. or dat.. . wurra, wirri, yinkani 

Ace. .... nulu nania thaniya 

1 ninna' is also demonstrative, this. 

There are definitive elements affixed to substantives to 
signify my, as c api-ni/ my father, ' -ni ' is a general genitive or 
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possessive termination with '-li' as probably an alternative 
form. 

Possessive forms are evidently declined, e.g., ' yinkari,' yours, 

* yinkani-gu,' of or to yours. 

It is much to be regretted that data are lacking from which 
the declension of substantives might be tabulated. The noun 
is probably rich in cases, as may be inferred from such com- 
pounds as the following, ' bumpu-nundra/ almost a blow, * nundra/ 
a blow, * bumpu/ almost ; * moa-pina,' very hungry, ' moa,' hunger, 
'pina/ great; ' kurnaundra,' relating to a blackfellotv, 'kurna/ 
blackfellow, * undra/ relating to. A genitive is observable in 

* -In,' e.g., ' pinya/ armed party, * pinyalu/ of the armed party. 





Interrogative Words, 




Nom. 


. warana. who 




Oen. 


. wumi, wurniundru, who,, 




Ace. 


• wornngu, whom 
whi, what 
wodau, what j how 
wodani, what is it like t 






wodaru, what do you say P 


• 




wodau, how 


mina, what 




wodaunchu, how many 


minani, what else 




wintha, when 


minandru, why 




winthuri, whence 


minarnani, why 




wodari, where 





Adjectives do not seem to be distinguishable by any vocal 
sign, but comparison is marked by added definitive elements, 
thus * wurdu/ short, c murla/ move ' muthu/ most, * wurdu- 
murla/ shorter, i wurdu-muthu/ shortest. 



NOTATION. 



4 Curnu/ one, ' mundru/ tioo, * paracula,' three. The numeral 
system is virtually binary. Twenty is expressed by ' murrathidna,' 
hands-feet, for any number over twenty an indefinite word 
signifying multitude is employed. 



THE VERB. 



The structure of the verb so far as we can judge is exceed- 
ingly simple. To indicate the person the pronoun is prefixed 
unabridged. There are simple and reciprocal forms, the latter 
having the termination ' mullana.' The simple form has infini- 
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tive, indicative, and imperative moods, and participles perfect 
and imperfect. The following is the conjugation of the -verb 
' yathami,' to speak, parallel with which I place the Kabi verb 
1 yamathi,' also meaning to speak, in order to show the singular 
likeness and close relationship of the word and its modifi- 
cations : — • 



Diyeri. 

yathaml, to speak 
yathunaori, has spoken 
yathi, have spoken 
yathunawontbi, had spoken 

yathalani, will speak 

yathala, speak 

yathamarau, speak (imperatively) 



yathuna, speaking 

yathamullana, quarrelling together 



Kabi. 

yamathi, to speak 

yamarandb, spoken 

ya'aD, spoken 

wonai yamathi, have done with 
speaking I 

yathin, will speak 

ya, speak 

ya, yamorai (by analogy of other 
Kabi verbs), speak (impera- 
tively) 

yathinba (by analogy as above) 
speaking 

yathulaiyu. conversing 



The stem radical of the above verb is evidently ' yath/ the 
original infinitive form containing the theme or notion of the 
action was evidently ' yathamathi,' the medial * a ' being intro- 
duced as a connective. This leads to the conclusion that * -mi ' 
or l -mathi ' is a verbal definitive which was probably once a 
verb meaning to do or make, like the ' -ed ' of the past tense in 
English regular verbs, which is did phonetically decayed. 
Another very suggestive comparison may be made between a 
Diyeri verb and its analogues in Kamilroi and Kabi : — 



Diyeri. 
wima, put 



Kamilboi. 
wimi, put down 



Kabi. 



womngan, give 
wamogatbi, give 
wimuna, putting in wiyin, given 

wimarau. vut in (impera- yrimuXltL, put down (impen.- womorai, give (impera- 
tive) tive) tive) 
yinkumullana, giving each wiuiunni, to barter wiyulaiya, to exchange 
other 

In Diyeri * wima' has no reciprocal, I therefore show the 
reciprocal of 'yinkuna/ giving. The original infinitive of the 
verb to give is probably * wiyimathi ' or ' wlyingamathi/ * wl ' 
or ' wlyi ' being the stem. But what is specially noticeable is 
the close agreement of the imperative forms. The Kabi im- 
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perative is generally the simplest and shortest form of the verb, 
bnt it has also a form in ' -morai ' as here represented, which 
appears to be emphatic, and the force of ' -morai/ as also of the 
terminations in the other dialects, ' -marau,' ' -mnlla,' is evidently 
do. In my contribution on the Kabi in Mr. Curr's work this 
passage occurs, " The ending ' -morai ' appears in some impera- 
tives given in the table of conjugations. As we also find an 
infinitive termination ' -moraman/ it seems to me that * -mor ' 
was the stem of a verb now obsolete which was almost equivalent 
to the verb do y and it now exists merely as an intensifying 
ending."* I was not then aware that * ma* or ' mara' was a 
verb in Wiradhuri meaning to do or make, but is it not highly 
probable that parts of that verb have become the regular 
terminal marks in different parts of the verb in many dialects, 
as, for example, ' -ma,' ' -mi,' * mathi,' ' -man, 9 indices of the 
infinitive, and l -morai,' ' -marau,' &c., of the imperative, and 
further is it not also probable that these terminations are 
radically connected with the Malay ' men.' prefixed to words to 
transform them into verbs ? 

LANGUAGE AT MACDONNELL RANGES. 

Authority: Rev. H. Kempe, by kind permission, " Transactions Roy. Soc. 
8. Australia," 1890-91. 

With but slight variations this language is spoken from the 
Finke River eastward to Alice Springs and extends south to 
the Peake. It is the central language of Australia. Some 
of its most striking features are found in the dialects near 
the S.E. corner of the Gulf of Carpentaria on the Norman 
and Palmer Rivers, notably a preference for initial vowels 
and certain vocables uniting these languages and distinguishing 
them from others. 

PHONIC ELEMENTS. 
' Vowels, 

a o 

• ■ 

e e 
i a 

Diphthongs, 
au ai oi 

• Curr, "The Australian Race," vol. iii. p. 189. 
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Consonants, 

kgh Dg 

t d r ly n fl 

p b w m 

Any of the letters may be initial. Vowels are preferred, 
but in many cases they appear to have become initial by the 
elision of a consonant, especially 'k.' The terminal letter — 
except in the vocative of nouns and the imperative of verbs 
— is always 'a/ in which respect the dialect is singular, the 
nearest approach to it being the dialect of East Tasmania. 

THE NOUN. 

The usual three numbers obtain, singular, dual, and plural 
The dual is formed by adding '-ntatera/ With terms for 
persons another form is used in '-nanga/ e.</., 'wora/ boy, 
'worananga/ the two boys. The plural is formed by adding 
• -irbera ' or « -antirbera ' to the singular 

There are six cases. When related to an intransitive verb 
the nominative is unchanged ; when related to a transitive verb 
it takes the termination '-la/ e.g., ' wora-la gama,' the boy gets. 
The genitive is formed by adding i -ka/ as ' kata-ka,' of the father. 
The dative ends in '-na/ the ablative in '-nga.' For the 
accusative there is no change. The vocative is in ' -ai.' 

Derivative substantives are formed by adding '-ringa/ lit., 
to be at home at, and by reduplication from verbs. 

There is no article. 

THE PRONOUN. 

All the possessive pronouns are perfectly declined like the 
nouns. 

The possessive pronoun, first person, is thus declined: 



Nam. 


. nuka 


Oen. 


. nnkanaka 


Bat. 


. nukana 


Ace. 


. nuka 


All. 


. nukananga 



The dual of the third person possessive is ' ekuratera/ their 
two. All persons of the plural are declined like the singular. 

Of the personal pronouns the forms 'ata' or 'ta/ 'yinga* 
(first person), «unta' (second person), are used only in the 
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nominative case. The third personal are regularly declined 
in singular, dual, and plural numbers. 

'Nukara,' myself, and 'etnikara,' one another, are either 
reflexive or reciprocal as the verb may determine. 

The demonstratives are — 

nana, this tana, that 

nanatera, these two tanatera, those tico 

nanirbera, these tanirbera, those 

nanankana, these tanankana, those 

' Nakuna ' and ' arina ' are also used for that. 

The demonstrative pronouns are declined like the possessive. 

The interrogative pronouns are * nguna,' how, and * iwuna,' 
what ; the dual and plural are formed as in demonstratives, but 
when declined the inflections are medial. 

As a substitute for the relative pronoun, which, as usual in 
Australian languages, does not exist, the demonstrative pronoun 
is repeated or else the relation is implied in the participle. 

INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 

arbuna and tueda, another nkarba, a few others 

axbunatera, two others tueda ka tueda, others 

arbunirbera, arbunankana, others ninta mininta, one by one 
nxbujarbuna, some others 

The above are regularly declined. 'Arbuna* is specially 
interesting, as suggesting the original significance of the 
commonest Australian term for the numeral one. * Arbuna' 
is the analogue of ' karva ' and * karvano ' {another) in the Kabi 
dialect of South Queensland. 

The following are co-relatives used only in nominative cases. 

ntakina, how, in what way lakina, thus, in this way 

ntakinja, how many lakinja, so many 

ntakata, how big nakakata, so biff 

ADVERBS. 

Derived adverbs are formed by addiag * -la/ ' Nana ' is here, 
1 avina,' there. Numeral adverbs are • arnkula/ the first ; 'ninta 
ranga' and 'ninta ngara/ once; 'tera ranga,' twice; 'urbuja 
ranga,' sometimes. 

The majority of the conjunctions are combined with the verb. 
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.. THE VERB. 

There are three tenses, the present, marked by ' -ma' affixed 
to the stem, which is also the infinitive ending. The perfect 
is formed by adding ' -ka ' or ' -kala ' to the root and sometimes 
' -jita ' ; the future adds ' -jina/ 

VOICE. 

The middle voice takes its sign, c -la ' or ' -li,' in the middle 
of the verb — e.g., 'ta nukara tuZama/ I beat myself. The re- 
ciprocal form terminates in * -rama ' for dual and ' -rirama ' for 
plural. 

There is no proper passive. Passivity is expressed by em- 
ploying the subject with the active form and having the 
suffering object in the dative — e.g., 

atula worana tukala 

by 'the man to the boy is beaten 

NUMBER 

There are three numbers : — singular, dual, and plural. If no 
pronoun be expressed they can be distinguished by termination 
of the verb. Person is not noted. In intransitive verbs the 
dual termination is ' -rama/ the plural ' -rirama.' With transi- 
tive verbs the dual and plural are formed by using 'nama' 
(to be) and ' lama ' (to go) as auxiliaries. 

In the middle voice the dual and plural double the particle 
* -la ' — e.g., * ilinakara tulala narama,' we two heat ourselves. 

MOOD. 

There are three moods, indicative, conditional, and impera- 
tive. The conditional is formed by adding '-mara' to the 
stem, as 'ta ilkumara,' I shotdd cat. The imperative is formed 
by adding '-ai' to the stem, as 'tu-ai,' beat; 'ilgula nar-ai,' 
you tuv eat ; • ilgula narir-ai,' eat ye. Another form, signifying 
to do the action quickly, is composed by inserting the syllable 
'-lba' between a duplication of the root — e.g., 4 tu-lba-tu-ai, 
beat quickly. The moods have usually a negative as well as 
a positive form. Thus : 

Positive. Negative. . 

ta tuma, I beat ta tuyikana, I beat not 

„ nyuka, I drank „ nyuyinakana, 7" have not drunk 

„ gayina, I shall get. „ gay igunia, I shall not get 
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: PARTICIPLE. . 

The imperfect is formed by adding ' -manga ' to the stem, 
the perfect by adding * -mala/ the future by adding ' -yinanga ; 
— e.g., 'tumanga/ while beating; 'tumala/ after beating; 'tuyi- 
nanga/ shall be beating. 

Certain verbs such as ' nama,' to be, and ' lama/ to do, are used 
by way of auxiliaries. Their use is (i) to change transitive into 
intransitive verbs, (2) to form verbs from substantives and 
adjectives. 

To express such modifications as are usually expressed by 
adverbs in European languages certain vocables are combined 
with the verb. For example, ' tula ' is combined with * wuma/ 
to hear, * nama/ to be, ' lama/ to go, l albuma/ to return, and so 
forth, as : 

tola nama, to beat for a time constantly 
tula lama, / go to beat, signifies an action going on 
tola tula lama, to beat sometimes, quickly or hastily 
tola uma, lit., I hear to beat, means I beat once 
tula albuma, is arrived at another place beating 

Certain forms combine with the supine, as : 

tuyikalama, compounded of supine ' tuyika ' and ' lama,' to go, lit., I go to beat, 
used for I beat downwards ; ' tuyinyama, ' I beat upwards. 

A figurative use of the forms occurs in the modifications of the 
verb ' ilkuma/ to eat, as : 

ilkuyikalama, to eat in the evening 
ilkuyinyama, to eat in the morning 
tuyikamaniyikana, / beat again 
tuyikerama, going to beat 
tuyilbitnima, come to beat 
tayalbuma, return to beat 
tuyigunala, to beat by-and-by 

From tutua, meaning I desire to beat, are derived such forms 
as: 

ta (I) tuatna lama, I beat arrived at another place 

ta tualbanama, I beat sometimes arrived at another place 

ta tualbuntama, I beat running away 

ta tuatalalbum, returning homewards I beat on the road 

ta tuatnilbitnilalbuma, returning come near my home I beat 

Moods and forms connected with moods already given : 

ta tumalamakana namara, I should not have beaten, 
ta tumaranga or tumalanga, I should have beaten. 
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The reduplications or augmentations of the verb : 

tayinabuta tayinabuta, I should beat again 
tulinya talindama, to beat always 
tulinya mbura „ „ „ 
tulatulauma, to beat seldom 
tuma, I have finished beating 

By the simple verb 300 different phrases can be used; by 
modifications of the verb, these can be increased to 9000. By 
further changes confined to certain moods and tenses an 
additional 600 verbal phases are obtained, so that 9600 ex- 
pressions may be derived from one verb. 
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In the following table fifty-two lists of words are given. Of 
these, forty-two are Australian, three New Hebridean, two Torres 
Strait, and five Tasmanian. The aggregate number of English 
words is two hundred and twenty-five. The New Hebridean 
and a number of the Australian lists are fairly complete. 
One object of the table is to exhibit the relation subsisting 
among Australian dialects themselves, and their connection 
with the languages to the south, east, and north-east of 
Australia. The Australian dialects are grouped and, on the 
whole, graduated according to strongly marked resemblances. 
They are gathered towards the north-east, as the fingers of tho 
hand are gathered towards the wrist. 

AUTHORITIES 

Tasmania.— Vocabularies collected in Mr. E. M. Curr's "The Australian 
Race " and one from " Voyage de 1' Astrolabe." The capitals in brackets 
indicate the following names:— D., Dove; E., Entrecasteaux ; J., 
Jorgenson ; L., Lhotksy ; N., Norman ; P., Peron ; R., Roberts ; 
&, Scott 

When not thus distinguished, the authority for the north dialect is 
" Voyage de 1' Astrolabe," and for the others Dr. Milligan's lists. 

Australia*, Victorian Region.— Yarra River, Lai Lai, Ercildoune, Avoca 
River, Broken River, Gunbower, Warrnambool, were taken down by the 
writer (Rev. J. Mathew) from the lips of natives. 

Mortlake, supplied by Miss Hood, Merrang, Hexham, Victoria (now 
deceased). 

Booandik, South Australia, compiled from " The Booandik Tribe of 
South Australian Aborigines, " by Mrs. James Smith. 

Lower Lachlan and Murrumbidgee, contributed by Mr. Humphrey 
Davy, .Glen. Dee, Balranald, New South Wales. 

Gippsland, taken down by Rev. J. Mathew. 

Barwidgee, Upper Murray, contributed by Mr. John F. H. Mitchell, 
Khancoban, Corryong. . 
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New South Wales and South ^ Queensland. — Woorajery Tribe, con 
tribnted by Mr. James Mitchell, Tablo Top, Albury, New South Wales. 

Wiraidhuri, Giinther in Eraser's " An Australian Language." 

Fort Jackson, the vocabularies of Captain Hunter's " Historical Journal 
of the Transactions at Fort Jackson," and Lieut.-Colonel Collins " New 
South Wales." 

Awabakal, Threlkeld's " Australian Grammar." 

Kamilaroi, Rev. W. Ridley's "Kamilroi and other Australian Lan- 
guages." 

Kabi, Rev. J. Mathew and Mr. W. Hopkins. 

Warrego River, contributed by Mr. W. Shearer, Brewafrina, New South 
Wales. 

West Australia and West Central. — Toodyay, Newcastle, West 
Australia, contributed by Mrs. George Whitfield. 
Pidong \ "Journal of the Elder Scientific Exploring Expedition, 
Minning J 1891-2." 

Lake Amadeus, Mr. W. H. Willshire's " Aborigines of Central Australia." 

-South op South Australia and East Central.— Narrinyeri, Rev, 
George Taplin's " Folklore," and Mr. E. M. Curr's "The Australian 
Race." 

Parnkalla, Schiirmann's " Vocabulary of the Parnkalla Language." 

Adelaide, Teichelmann and Schiirmann's " Grammar Vocabulary, &c," 
and Dr. Wyatt from J. D. Wood's " Native Tribes of South Australia." 

Darling, Mr. E. M. Curr's "Australian Race." 

Diyeri, Mr. S. Gason's "The Dieyerie Tribe." 

Murunuda, South Gregory, Mr. Duncan M. Campbell, Glengyle, More- 
land, Melbourne. 

My thergoody, Cloncurry, Mr. W. G. Marshall, Fort Constantino, Queens- 
land. 

North Australia and Central Australia. — Larrikeya, Member of the 
Roman Catholic Mission at Daly River, per Mr. George McKeddie, with 
some words from T. A. Parkho use's " Transactions of Royal Society of 
South Australia," vol. xix. 

Woolna, Mr. E. M. Curr's "Australian Race," and Mr. T. A. Parkhouse. 

Daktyerat, Member of the Roman Catholic Mission, Daly River, per 
Mr. George McKeddie. 

Kimberley, contributed by Mr. Joseph Bradshaw, Melbourne. 

Napier Range, contributed by Mr. W. W. Froggatt, Sydney, New South 
Wales. 

Sunday Island, contributed by Mr. Joseph Bradshaw, Melbourne. 

Macdonneil Ranges, Rev. H. Kempe, Mission Station, Finke River, in 
" Transactions of Royal Society, South Australia, 1890-91." 

Walsh River, Rev. J. Mathew. 

Bloomfield Valley, contributed by Mr. Robert Hislop, Wyalla, Bloom- 
field River. 

Palmer River, Mr. E. M. Curr's "The Australian Race." 

Coen River ) Contributed by Revs. J. Ward (now deceased) and 

Mapoon J • N. Hey. * 

Cape York, McGillivray's "Voyage of H.M.S. Rattlesnake. 1 



n 
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Torres Stbait.— Kowrarega, Prince of Wales Island, McGillivray's "Voyage 
of H.M.S. Rattlesnake: 1 

Saibai Island, Sir W. MacGregor's " Reports/' specially forwarded to 
the writer. 

New Hebrides— Aulas, Malikula, Rev. T. Watt Leggatt, Amy Gertrude 
Russell Mission House. 
Nguna, Rev. Peter Milne. 
Aniwa, Rev. J. G. Pa ton, D.D., Melbourne. 

With the view of securing consistency of spelling, I suggested 
to my correspondents the following values of letters : The 
consonants may have the same value as in English, only that g 
should always be hard, as in ' go ' or ' get/ Ch, }\ or s should 
not be introduced unless absolutely necessary; & or 5 should 
take the place of c; and neither q nor x should be required, 
k answering for q and ks for x. The initial nasal sound should 
be expressed by ng. Dh represents th in ' the.' 

The vowel sounds are — 



a as in • father/ ' man/ 

ai like £ in 'mine.' 

i like i in ' pit ' or ' ravine.' 



6 as in 4 they* or 'net.' 
u as in * rude ' or 00 in * food.' 
au is used for the sound of ow in 
' cow.' " 



There has been a tendency, however, to independence in ortho- 
graphy. The above represents with fair accuracy the values in 
the lists which I have obtained myself, and will serve for genera) 
guidance in reading the table. 
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o.„™ 


Dialects 


s„» 


Moon 


Stab 


T„. 


£oj/ .... 
*»/*. . . . 


pugganoobran ah 
p^llaniibranal) 


wiggetena 


teahbraoa 


Wat and fit. W. 


paiiubrynah 


weenah leah 


rhomdunna 




North. . . . 


tegoum (?) 


3m(J.) 


moordimna (J.) 




Miscellaneous . 


Ionia (J.) 


daledine (R.) 




Yarn K. . . 


nyawain 




turtbairom 




IjilLal . . . 




yen 


H™^, 


i 


Eixildoune . . 




yen 


Avoea R. . . 




yen 




Broken R. . . 


ngamaik 












wainwil 




l 


Warrnambool , 


nganong 
dheam 


yalhyar 
koondarook 


kakadhim 


Mortlake. . . 




Booandik, $. A. 


karo 


toongoom 


iumanbanBaliun [pi.) 


;- ijnaer IJSChlan 
* and.Uurrum- 

bid S « 
\\Gippsland . , 


nangaye, nung 


wangupie 


loony, (ingie 








mirtn 


noian 


bril 


/ Bartoidgee, Up- 
"1 -WoorajeryTribe, 








yexai 


kiipador 


_ 


"g„ Upper Murray, 

8 | ,\Cs. rr. 






• 


5-§ I Wintidkuri 




giwang 


boddu [pi.) 


^ S E] Turumd, Port 
3 i II Jackson 

^Cv Auabakat . . 


coing(H.), wirri (R.j 


yennadah ( C. ) 


biirong (C ) 


punnul 


_ 


_ 


k WarregoR..Q. 




gilto 


mirri [pi., 


nguniindh, tlrum 




miringam, kalbar 




gheern 


rnyiring 


. ~9 ( Toodyay [Neto- 


nanga 




naiigar 








jSS^u 8 


wiyX 


pundaiia [pi.) 
buninga [pi.) 


*€ ^M 


Lake Amadeus. 


cbin-loo 


peer 


pinlcrry 




Varrinyeri . 




markeri 




^l! 1 


Parnkalla . . 


yurno 




purdli, purli 


Adelaide . . 




piki 






Darling . . . 


mengkeeullo 




booUee 


Oiyeri . . , 






dilcbie 1 handra 






nanangi 


kulaiinchi 


Mylhergoodj . 




joonogoono 








delirn 




memellema 




■.Vuolna . . . 






moorlna 


| 


Oaktyerat . . 






nurounil 


guty Ck„ Kim- 




rdngong 







ierley 
















1:3 


itimberlty 








Sunday island . 


alga 


koolrdi 




■*l -i 


Maedonntll 
Ranges 
Walsh R..Q. . 




aia 


qiiar-allia (W.) 


1* 1 


angor 


polar 


nyolb 


T 


Bloomfietd Val- 
ley, Q. 
Palmer R,Q. . 


woongar 


[eetcher 


mooloowatchur 


* 


eiha 


hargan 


ilbanoong 


CoenR..Q.. . 








Mapoon Jr.. Q. 


ngoa 




ngokwigge 




Cudang, C, York 


nga 






TV™ 1 


Torres St. 
Saiiai/., N.fi. 


gariga 
raiga 


miilpalfl 


litoJ 


Afcm 1 


AtUua Malikula 


amhisia 




/Mr*. 


.Vruita ... 




atalangi 


ngmawe 






umrama 


lafatu 
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Cloud 


Sky 


Rain 


Rainbow 


_ _ 


_ _ 


pokana 


weeytena 


, roona (D.) 


— 


porrah 


wayatih 


— 


loilafj.) 
renn hatara 


— 


— 


— 


manghelena 


— 


ta(R.) 


tooreener (N.) 


toorar(N.) 


— 




wura wura 


baao 


brinbial 


tarng 


wuruwur 


mondar 


tyerm 
derakaworwor 


I 


wor wor 


wala 


g 


wuruwur 


wallah 


dherakawurwur 




torngor 


yayal 


— 


g 


kotai 


midhak 


dherake worwor 


long 


— 


maiyang 


— 


>ng 


munong 


maiang 


dh'dh'barote 


•n(//.) 


— 


kowine 


trum 


fuay, nurn 


trailee 


mukaria 


worngrie 




nguropblindiworak 


wflang 


wirakalundi 


reyu 


^™ 


noorooma 


— ~ 


— 


— 


wollong 


— 


ag, irawari 


wirr, murrumbir 


^ m — 


gunnung gurran 


i{jHu. R.) 


dulka(R.) 


panna, wallan (C. ) 


— 


, yareil (pi.) 


moroko 


koiwon 


— 


lar, yuro 


gunakulla 


yuro, kollebari 


yulowirri 


dam 


nguruindh 


yurung 
burdoo 


dhakkan 


gan 


bunda 


— 


L 


wolanth 


gabby dabut 


— 


aditta(*/.) 


w^llelu 


burrna • - 


uronguru 


ga-bffldi(//.) 


willka 


mullga 


— 


>o-worry 


ill -carrie 


chillberto 


— 


athauwe 


waiirri 


parni 

kattari, wirra • - 


kainggi 


JO 


naieri 


kuranya 


ko 


karrangaiera 


kuntoro 


kuranye 


da, poondoo 


korobbyna 


raukkra 


mondunbara 


irapolkoo 


purriewillpa 
kunta kunta 


tulara 


kooriekirra 


ra 


nepaulindinka 


kudo 


lUgOO (?) 


murer murer 
koroa 


yappo 

balmba - • 


kunjo 


— 


— 


raornie 


— 




anbulk 


mada 


gondyere 


— 


piling 


nopa 


~~ 


— 


— 


nimilar, walar 


— 


^ ^ 


_ 


inra 


— 


ita 


— 


kwatya 


umbulara 


_ _ 


hurkuar 


kuk 


yaman 


)rpal 


tcheari 


kapper 


yearil 


^ 


— 


ogao 


— 


© 


lanna 


nuaadhoadhanna 


ndrindeni 


to 


aranra 


agaidotanne 


andragondhine 


& 


— 


apura 


ung-gebanya 


IT 


je 


an 


oripara 


imal 


— 


ari 


— 


nbor 


nemar 


misa 


tiliara 


jpouru 


nakoroatelangi 


usa 


asoara 


i 


taragi 


towa 


tumutu 
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Groups 


DlAT.ECTS 


L I0HT 


Dark 


MOK N1NC 




East .... 


_ 


laggrtmapack 


- 


Taj- 


South .... 




nune mecne larcaboo 


- 


WeslandN.W. 










North . . . 










Miscellaneous . 


trelelea {).) 




nigraiua(R.| 




Yarra R. . . 


Dguianda 








Lai Lai . . . 


mitriyQ 


murkal 




! 


Ereildoune . . 






barp bo barp 




nyauwi yo 






Brett* R. . . 


dhyulaipuk 


morporoin 
fiarom ftaram 


fluroin ~~ 


1 


Warrnatnbool . 




buran 




Mortlate . . 




booboon 




/iooandit, S.A. 








i 


Ijiaxr Lochia* 
and Murrain- 
bidgee 

Cippiland . . 


waiangc 


pioandia 


nia 




mlank 


batgalak 


wunikamertn 




BarwUp,, Ut- 
ter Murray 
Woorajtry Tribe 


lorongoto 


liyogolo 




ii 


_ 


_ 


_ 


Upper Murray, 
N.S. W. 








Wiraidkuri . 


balgangal 


burimdang 


ngmongeal 


*r 


Turuwut, Fori 






- 










•*& 


Ateabaii/ . . 








s: 


A'amitroi . . 


luri. burian 


□guru {darkness ') 




Aabi,M<irvR.Q. 




wuindhau 


barbiman 




WamgoR., Q. 




youriugga 






Toodyay (New- 




mortodong 




Pidoig . . , 


muggcrow 


mungunnga 


mungall 


Winning . , 








Lake A modem . 


chintu-raigin 


moong-a 




3 "3 


Narrinteri . , 




yotiguldyi 




V8S 


Pamialta . . 




ngupinniti 




B' 


Adelaide . . 


lindogadla 


ngulicndi 


panyiworta 


Darting . . 


mcogkee 




virahmbee 
manalhoonka 


Mytkergoady . 


pilpHtnumna 
bertun 


katofeT 1 "* 11 


winandinu 




Larrikeya , . 


bakuinida 


lamingua (C.) 






Woolna . . . 




lamongwa 




i 


Daktyerat . . 




ngo 


poiyanggnan 


Ruby C»„ A'im- 








berley 








l-a 


Natter Range, 
KimberUy 


~ 


narnbur {very dark) 


ngimi ngimi 


ll \ 


Sunday Island 
Maedonnell 


alia 


albanala 


~ 




Ranges 
Walsh R„ Q. 














T 


Sloomfieid Vol- 

to, Q- 

Palmer R., Q. . 


tyur 


ngaul 


moannotchi 


1 


_ 


ilboong 


_ 


% 


On R., Q. . 


lsch«iraboi 




keammanne 




MapoonR., Q. 


ngoongbai 


doannapaini 






GudangX.York 








Toms 
Strait 


Kovsrorega, 
Toms St. 

SaiiaiL.N.G. 




kubil 


balaigna 


New 


Aulua Malikuia 




nuta melingko 


vereraose 


Hebri- 






ma lingo 


malikpongi 


des 


AniZ ' ' ' 


merama 


pouri 


lapopo 
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Day 



Night 



re marannyc 
araniale 
iribba(J.) 
die 

jro 

n 

wiyo 

nin 

ikandok 

mg 

i 



idi 



lu 
arroo(C) 

mng 

lha 

uindhau 

tmundurrey 

la 

jerow (daylight) 
aburrunn 

gi 

a, yurno 



ine 
:uli 
>a 



jua 

pi (P.) 
ibulk 



r 
garer 

taga 

amboi 

kinndi 



>ung 



tagrummena 

mine 

dayna lean 

livore 

burdunya (P. ) 

murpuran 

murkal 

burun 

burooin 

morporondhai 

buroon 

buron 

booroon 

moal 

moorprondi 



bukong 



ngurombang 
purra (R.) 

tokoi 

nguru 

wuindhau 

youringgah 

morradong 

mungunnga 



yonguldyi 

malti 

ngulti 

toongka 

pulkara 

murra raurra 

kabajing 

damungua 

dardarma 



byon 



igua 

anno 
woodjourbu 

atha 

doannapini 

doannapaini 

yupalga 

inur 

kubild 

nuta raelingko 

kpongi 

tupo 



Heat 



Cold 



peoonia 
lugrah 



loina (D.) 

wirtnalin 

warwntnyo 

katyai 

winpunya 

woloradat 

wunwundilang 

kaluin 

kalloon 

palawoina (hoi) 

kelali 



kwarakuan 



yooroo-ga(C) 



manman 

cowerly 

raoonak 

kullunngu (hot) 



waldi 

pulla (warm) 

boyttyee, kahla kabla 

wuldrulie 

wiltura 

mundara 

erringergum 

oorgker 

poiyadu 



woombul 

moipaini 

kaman 

kuam6 
kamba kamp 
navivitinuana 
evcra 



tunack 
mallane 



tenna(D.) 

tatirrn 

munmot 

monmut 

motilan 

mortarbin 

bunbundilang 

kaingeditch 

pallapeek 

tinangi 



merbuk 
karagutba 

polathi 

balludai 
tagora (C. ) 

takara 

walai 

murnda 

netting 

murdinnga 

nuraulia 

war-ringa 

murunkun 

pai alia 

manya 

yerkee 

kilpalie 

kanini 

yeanga 

abbulduppi (C.) 

ipegwa 

mark 



dana, crinta 

tan 

bullur 

oloorgo 

taidhomme 

ninnyita 

ekanba 

suraein 

sumai 

melon g kas kas 

namalariana 

mukaligi 
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- 


D,.,, CTS 


F, HE 


w ATEK 


Milk 




£u( .... 


tonna 


li«a 


proogwallah 


TBI- 




ngune 
winnaleab 




prooga neannah 


WestandN.W. 


lia winne 






Narfk . . . 




bone lakade 






Miscellaneous , 


une (P.) 


mookaria {S. ) 






Yarra R. . . 






birm birm 




Lai La! . . . 


wing 


ngo pit 


\mm 


'S 

s 


ErciltUiMHt . . 


wl 


kalyin 


Avoca R. . . 








llroim R. . . 




bain 


birm birm 


<z 










% 


Warntambool . 






nga'mo- 


I 


Mortlait . . 








Boeandik. S. A. 


wioapi 


& 


papal nboop 


and Murrum- 








1 


















bang 




Barwia'tee. Up- 


niambunba 






Ij 


per Murray 
Woorajerv Tribe 


wongi 


kolin 


_ 


Upper Murray, 
NX IV. 








M 


Wiraidiuri . 


win. guyang 




ngatnon 


1] ' 


Tumuiul, Port 


gweyong(G) 


bado(C.) 


martin (H.) 


Jackson 








^o. 


A-wabakat . . 


koiyung 






s| 


Kamitroi . . 




kolle, wollun 




Kabi.AtarygQ. 
Wamge«.,Q. 


kirn 


kung 


among 












Toodvay (New- 
castle) 


knlla 


gabby 


- 


Pidong . . . 


kullB 










kapi.gabi 
cobbie 




Late Amndeui, 








Narrinyeri . . 




nguk, bareki 


ngumperi 


Parnkalla . . 




kapi kauo 




Adelaide . . 


gad la 


kauwe 


ngammi, ngarra 


Darling. . . 


koonyka 


nokko 


nummaloo 


Diyeri . . , 


thooroo 






1*3 






napa 






Mylhtrgoady . 


vangour 


yappo 


thambo 




Larrikeya , , 


















Daktyerat . . 


tyungo 


WMrk 


gnnr 


i 


Ruby Ck., Kim- 








berley 










Napier Range, 
Kimierttv 


~ 


walar 


~ 


ii < 


Sunday Island 








Macdonnclt 








P 


Range, 








tValih R..Q. . 




kuk 


& 


■? 


Bloomfield I'al- 


koongin 




, 


ley.Q. 








i 


Palmer R..Q.. 








i 


Caen R..Q. . 




ngoi 














GmUmg, C. York 








7".mj 1 


Kowrarega. 
Toms St. 


mue 


— 


ikai 


Saibail.. It.tt. 




iiguki 


ikai 




Aultia Malikula 








//<Jri- - 


iVguna . . . 








A* ! 


itntUi . . . 


ttafl 


tavai 


— 
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God 



ndyil 
binmel 



nd 
rni 



indyil 
nmaheal 



unbok 



lamai 



tame 



Demon 



tdee,wahtta,noorinya 

•ora moora 

rina 

ringanding 



jada 

a 

a 



brauwin 



urakabi 



baggin 



munder 



mar-moo 

brupe (devil) 

marralye 

kuinyo 

boorree 

kootchie 

yarkamata 

berauel 

bararang 

nouri 



ennya 

pirkooir 
tchopo 



ngai, tschoa 
ainvou, tschoa 



markai 
teraes 
natana sa 
tetua, tiapolo 



mienginya 

ria warrawah noile 


wuxrawana 
riawarawapah 


pawtening-eelyle 


teeananga winne 


ngarang 

kutyal 

yulok 


murup 
mump 
waingar 


natya 


mump 


ngarang 
ngatta 


murup 
munganitch 


muurup 
mooroop 
woor, walira 


muurup 

boorkoorook 

kolandroam 


pongarnoti 


popopondi 



Ghost 



mrart 



mahn (C.) 

mummuya 

njruthuru 
ninni ninni 
chinga 



wilya {spirit) 
towilla 
koylppa 
moongara (spirit) 

simbingergolun 
darimiet 

bararang 



noun 



mangabara 



inmaningam 
ngai, tscboa 
amvou, tschoa 
umboypu 
markai 



nenanta 

natemate 

tetua 



Shadow 



wurrawina tietta 

maydena 

belanyleah 



mula 
mula 
ngark 
ngark 

ngarkuk 

wuuT 

nagoe 

wol 

nouwaki 



ngauk 



gurruman 
bowwan (C.) 

kommirra 

nguthuru 
gurly gurly 



budani 
carn-koo 
pangari, lilliri 
madlo (shade) 
punga, turra 
kolyppara 

tati 
mungo 



molang 



undoolya (W. 

ham 
wharbur 



anndormre 
anndormre 



nenanta 

melu 

noate 
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GKOL-J'S 


■WUO. 


Wind 


Mist 


^ 




£<ij/ .... 


rawtinna 


_ 


progoona 


Tas- 


MVironrf .v!l[ V . 


rallitiganunne 


~ 


z 




JVwAi . . . 


legouratina 








Miscellaneous . 


llnghenar|N.) 




boorana | R. ) 




YarraJi. . . 




burang 






Lalijtt . . . 










Ercildoune . , 








i 


AvoeaR. . . 




kairagair 




Broke* R. . . 




boraog 




a: 






koa 






Warrnamtool . 






thono 


1 


Mortlakt . . 


noondook 






Hwandii, S.A. 






boolom 


£ 


Lvwtr Lacklan 


wilangi 


t.ikombi 






and Murrum- 
bidgce 
C.ippsland . . 










kraur 


bsuiodong 


dyun 




Bzi-oiidetc, Up- 
per Mum™ 
II oorajerr Tribe 






toombaba 




ihowera 


_ 


_ 


Ut per. \/ array. 














gulbi, guang 




;l 


Tunrwul, Pari 


gwarra(H.) 




cudyal(H-) 










Aims fatal . . 


wippi 


boaring, koropun 




* 






dhiiber 


du 


A'iibi,MaryS.Q. 






wulul 




W„ r regoR.,Q. 


yerga 


dunedrrra 




*"! - 


TeeJtay (Nav- 


nanga 






*=>£ 










Iff 


pidong . . . 






bungu 


.1 finning . . 


piriddi 




kaiya-puya 


Lake Amadeus . 




u-bee-terra {fig) 


poy-yoii 




N.irrinreri . . 




dlomari 


4|l 


Barnknlla . . 






puju 








madlo 






Darting. . . 




poondoo-poondoo 


poondoo 


Murunuda . . 


aailiaia 


[hoodaroo 


ukardie 


ehimo 




kudo 


Mylhergoody . 


murlbunoo 


buloolhupal 


yungoolkar 
kuiugua 




f.arriieya . . 






1 








lemoogiema 


DdUjtra't '. '. 








Ruby Ck., Kim- 








herley 








b 


#£&£?*• 


wangod 


" 


- 


I' 1 


Sund.it Island 








Macdvnnelt 




in -jeer-may -jeer (W.) 




Ranges 
Walsh R..Q. . 
Mwmfield I'al- 














■>; 








1 


ley. & 
PaJmerR,.Q,, 


olboongol 


_ 


orkoon 


* 


Caen R..Q.. . 










Mapoan R.. Q, 


tschoriia, woinji 








Ihidang. C. York 


alba 






Terr* 1 


KoSL-rarega, 


guba 


— 


tuo 




Saibaif., N.G. 


guba 


dibagj; ifag) 






Aulua.Maliknla 


n clang 




nakamp basila 


Hebri- 


Nnma . . . 








des ( 


Aniwa . . . 


lumlagi 


,,!, 


"™"" 
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Thunder 


Lightning 


Country 


Ground 


poimettya 


poimettye 


^ mm 


pyengana 


papatongune 


poimataleena 


— 


manni&a 


— 


rayeepoinee 


— 


nattie 


— 


— 


— 


longa (J.) 
gunta(j.) 


nawawn (D.) 


nammorgun (D.) 


— 


ngurndavil 


baradyuk 


bik 


mondara 


morinyuk 


tyakak 


dya 


maaodar 


melarkok 


tya 


tya 


mondara 


wilibiik 


tyaknak 


dya 


ngundabil 
mondor 


tyiringingundabil 
dhyulipuk 


bek 


bek 
dba 


mondal 


— 


mering 


murang 


mundaM 


yerwun, dherwun 


meering 


meering 


rourndal 


minanraum 


raraad 


mraad 


mundari 


tolipoie 


tongi 


tongi 


kwaran 


mlangbitch 


wurak 


wurak 


mundcra 


narawahnyo 


— 


^ 


turobcrumba 


mikki 


bimble 


thugoon 


murruberai 


migge 


ngurangbang 


dagun 


morunglc (H.) 


manga (H.) 


— 


pemaU(H.) 


mulo 


malma 


_ 


purrai 


tulumi 


mi, nguruml 


— 


— 


mumba 


bolla 


dha 


dha 


burdoo 


wonning 


mye 


mye 


mulligar 


winliding 


boojar 


boojar 


kumurdu 


kunde 


^_ 


burrna 


— 


— 


— 


bona 


toncy 


pin-pan 


— 


mun-da 


munti 


nalin, nalurmi 


— 


tuni 


kuranna 


— 


yerta 


yurra 


biturro 


karndo 


pangkarra, yerta 


yerta 


bootta 


kulla-koonyka, berla 


geerra 


mundee 


tbularayindrie 


thularakinie 


— 


mitha 


pilpamaninkura 


wyinina 


pala 


pala 


rooaga 


roonga 


nargee 


nargee 


laUuelbaU(C) 


laurba 


— 


kuiarloa 


leu wee 


— 


teenger 


— 


darawiya 


gwindyuru 


dak 


wttndyo 


— 


— 


burra 


boorar 


tamoog 


idum 


^ 


kura {earth) 


— 


kwatyabara 


mirror ( W. ) 


arila 


.__ 


milivir 


_ 


wai 


— 


— 


yamber 


bobo 


tcbaramilli 


balpae 


— 


— 


dragette 


— 


makootte 


ogoa 


arrokutti 


nrepogono 


makwigge 


ogoa 


wagel 


omba 


— 


am pa 


duyuma 


baguma 


laga (/<&*</) 


apa 


nurvur 


nembeli 


tipsa 


netan 


tovae 


navila 


navanua 


natano 


tafatihiri 


tuptupeia 


tageraku 


takere 
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G.„™ 


Dialects 


u. 


Hill 


c„,« 


1 


East .... 


loan leun ins 


oyete paavie 


_ 


Tas- J 
mania 1 


South .... 


loinah, lonna 




West and N. IV. 










North . . . 




meledna 




{ 


Miscellaneous . 


lamar(N.|,longa(D.) 


neika(D.) 


warlhanina (J.) 




Yarra R. , . 


long 


yurndabil 


gumong 




Lai Lai . . . 




Danyal 




i 


Errildoune , , 






bur 


AvocaR. . . 


lakh 






Broken R. . . 


mordyir 


ngorak 




ft; 


Gunhmtxr . . 


Uur 


(jonyul 


yalok 


5 i 


Warrnambool , 






dhartum 


1 


Mortlake . . 




Itung. kaa 


burang 




Booandit, S. A. 








1 


Lower Lothian 








and Murrum- 










bidgee 










append . . 




krangark 






Baraisdgee, Up- 
per .\f-rray 

Woorajrry friee. 
Upper A/urray, 
N.S. IV. 


gibba 


bubbura 


jeringemor 


■A 
\ 5 


gibber 


"* 


billabong (big , dry) 


11 

£1 


Wiraidkuri . 




bangala 


guagan.billa(riWT) 


TutmvmI, Port 


kibba{™*, H.) 




(uragUEg(R.) 










itf* 


Aw,jbahat . , 


wnnung 


bulka 


kinmta 




Aamilroi . . 


janil 






^' 


lYabi.MaryR.Q. 


dhake 








Warrego R., Q. 


bougal 






Jill 


Teodvay (New 
cos'lle] 


boyye 


katla 


billou 




Pidong . . . 
Minting . . 
Late Amadcus. 


murrda 
pulley 


kurrba 


wila 


i - 


Nartiareri . . 






ITMver) 


Til 

«S ■ 
111 


Parnkdlla . . 






parri inver\ 


Adelaide , . 




yertamalyo 


pani invar] 
kulppa, dalyy 






bolo 


Diyiri . . , 


murda 






Murunuda . , 










Mylhergoody . 


mindee 










belpdla 


guiuarooka (C. ) 






Woclna . . . 


lungen, lunga 


lilyerwer 


loipunger 


1 

s 


Datlverat . . 




milgning 


yaodyer 


RubyCh.,Kim- 








J" 1 " = 










Napur Range, 


wimeguni 








Kimbtrltv 










Sunday Island 


kolb 




idal [river) 


11 < 


Macdonneil 

Range, 
Ito/ia R..Q. . 
Blmmfield Val- 


pula 


elgata, put a 


Uia 


yt 

X 


fcoV 


ssgy 


% 




ley, Q. 








i! 


Palmer R.,Q. . 


oolkon 






^ 


Coen R..Q. . 


ogwotte 


pai 






Mapoon R.,Q. 
V.udang.C.York 


ogwone 


Eada 


™ _ 


Strait 


Kowrarega. 

Torres St. 
Saibai I., N.G. 


fciSa 
kula 


P1 do 


toW 




AttluaMalikula 






emburca 


Hebri- 


Nguna . . . 








dts 


Art ilea . . , 


taiatu 


aora 


lerelu, lavai, life 
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Grass 


Tree 


Bark 


Wood 


rouninna 


loatta 


poora, poora-nah 


wyena 


nemooe 


toronna (D.) 


warra 


weea 


probluah 


— 


poora leah 


— 


pocne(P.) 


weena (R.) 


moomene (N.) 


weenar (N.) 


boait 


— 


darbo 


kalk 


baran 
boaitch 


gur 
kalk 


garong 
bam 


kalkalk 
kalkkalk 


bowatch 


kalk 


mltyak 


kalk 


banom 


kalkponyir 


yellara 


kalk 


boatch 


pial 


muradyap 


pial 


bodhun 


wurutth 


muroitch 


wiin 


karrawan 


— 


dhurung 


weean 


boo-tho 


— 


moorn-dart 


wurnap 


worlengi 


paila 


ngorti 


pittarkuri 


bon 


kalak 


nondak 


kalak 


mooro 


— 


karrayu 


toorga 


— 


yarra (gum) 


— 


keegal 


buguin 


maddan, gidya 


mmmm 


maddan, win 


bumbur 


waddy (H.) 


— 


waddy (H.) 


woiyo 


kollai 


bukkai 


kollai 


gorar yindal 


tulu 


tura 


tulu 


ban 


dbu 


kombar 


dhu 


yowwl 


wan 


biddal 


wi 


gilba 


bonna 


yorda 


bcnna 


bulga 


__ 


___ 


winnda 


— 


bulgarra 


— 


yannda 


putta 


er-nar 


lick-caraka 


wor-rue 


kaiyi 


yape 


yorli 


lamatyeri 


yutara 


warndu, wadla 


yulti 


birka, gadla 


— » 


— 


tidli, bakka 


gad la 


moot to 


koombahla {gum) 


tulkeroo, pultta 


yerra 


kuntha 


— 


pitchie 


thooroo, pitta 


kuntabukra 


wewa 


wita 


turo 


kutthree 


bargour 


simbe 


bargour 


mcrelraa 


mardpurma 


mangguruma (C.) 


marriburma (C.) 


lugilyer 


— 


leeraoconana 


meurwer 


weno 


tyungo 


duil 


wundallo 


yuka 


— 


— 


^— 


wooroo 


— 


— 


bonar 


koorlyo 


burduch 


— 


— 


nama 


— 


bailka, irknala 


rula 


alku 


iringkin 
choko 


harun 


angi {log) 


karer 


toombul 


choko 


ookin 


^_ 


oonkil 


oomar 


lainne 


— 


kaii 


ko 


lainne 


— 


kago 


ko 


untinya 


pure 


ranga 


yoko 


burda 


prue 


purur 


mue 


bupo 


kaipui 


pia 


pui 


namine 


naki 


nakalukte naki 


i naki 


nangmenau 


nakau 


nawili nakau 


I nakau 


tagaferi 


terarakou 


nokiri terarakou 


; terarakou 
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i- 


Dialects 


Camp 


H„ U « 


Hole 


1 


£W .... 

South . . . 
West and N. IV. 


- 


tn. 


- 


Tai- 1 


~ 


ine ^ 


z 




North . . . 










Mitcellantoui . 




leebreraefN.) 






YarraR. . . 




willam 


link porn 




Lai !mI . . . 










Etxitdount . . 


tag 








AtveoR. . . 


t>r 






4 


Broken R. , . 


ydlam 


ydlam 


hSdta£ 


§ I 


IVarrnamtool '. 




porporaduk 
burburnonook 




1 


Morttakf. . . 




ganung 


Booandik, S.A. 










Ijm.tr IjuAlan 


lingingi 




ngumgi 




and Murrum- 
iidgtc 










Gipp stand . . 




kaiyun 


ngang 




Barmdgee, Up- gunya (?) 






It 


per Murray 
It 'oi'niJerrTrHr, ' — 


gunya (?) 


_ 


ff.S. IK 








Wiraidhuri 




funjc'-IW, R.) 


tnilbi, munil 


i\ ' 


Turmoul, Port 


g o0 ,i(**/.H.) 


gomira. (H.) 














A imtaiai . . 


koiyong 
















* 


Ka6i,MaryR.,Q. 
UarregoR., (J. 


klra, klrami 




nolU 








wordu 


il.il 


Toudyay [Ncui- 


kalla nanup 


mia 


- 


"a;! 


Pidong . . . 




ngoia 


igi! 


S|-C1 


Mimilug . . 
Lake A madias. 


z 


mu 1 1 ga- m inn loradd 


~ 




Xarrinyeri . . 


manli, ngauandi 




merki 


l|l 1 


Punk-ilia . . 






lyeka yappa 




Adelaide. . . 






tail. yapp« 


Jl; 




yuppara 


g*J| 


meengga, woollw 


Divert . . . 








Muruivda . . 






mikri 


$'"> 1 


Mytheigoody . 1 magier 








Lanikrya . . \ guiaidirk 


mjinoliirra 


gauga 


. 


U'voiia . . . 


wylip, mikehr 






1 

3 


Otk'reml . . 








RuM-Ck., Kim- 








ttrlty 










Mafitr Rangt, 










Kimterley 








11 1 


Sunday Island . 


ooioorunggari 






Macdonrttll 








si \ 


Ranges 








V 


Walsh R..Q. . 




EK™ 




Bloom/eld Val- 




tchanka 


5 


ley. Q- 








^ 


PaimerR.,Q. . 








CoenR-.Q. . . 




wuischu 




Maptscn R.,tj. . 


nge 








Cudang, C.York 








Torres 
Strait ' 


Kowrarega, 

Torres St. 
Satiail., iV.U. 


mudu 


lags 


arkalii 




Aulua Maliknla 


ven {village) 




nambul 


ttefri- 


Mgum . . . 




nasungma 




dts 


Anitra . . . 


- 




lerua 
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Lump 


Path 


Footmark 


1 The Blacks 


— ^^ 


^^^^ 


puggataghana 
pafiowa lugganah 


^mmm 


— 


— 





m ^ m * 


,^^ 


pah lug 


mm 


jiruin 


baring 




kul in 


tuning 


kandor 


kandor 


koli 


karinga 


baring 


baring 
barkuk 


koli 


tuning 


baring 


kuli 


yulabil 


baring 


baringidyinang 


kulin ba bedyir 


dhunkauir 


parin 


• 

pann 


kuli 


koreda 


taan 




maar 


mamit 


dhaarn 


dhinnaneong 


inaara 


— 


ware 


teena 


— 


tupatupaule 


lairabi 


thinangi 


woongi 


dhanbilan 


wanik 


wanik 


konai 




karrika 




i 


buabua wanna 


yabbang 


bai, darrambal 


main 


-^ 


• __ 


^— 


eora 


bulka 


yapung 


yulo 


_ 


— 


turabul 


— 


murri (s. ) 


wulbo 


kuan, ulu 


kuan 


dhan 


curie wru 


yourroun 


dinnadonybu 


myeing {mating) 


™™ * 




genna 


yunger boola 


^■^ 


t ^^ m 


kulbia 


i 


— 


u-worra {road) 


— 


— 


— 


yarluke 


yarluki 


fiarrinyeri 


bakkarra 


widla 


— 


— 


— 


tappa 


tainga 


— 


— 


tinna 


tinna 


wimbaja 


— 


— 


thidna 


kurnawara 


tunka 


waruwaru 


tinbuto 


kurna 


nambul 


wathoo 


janner 


— 


— 


kuiatburroa 


beaitbar (C.) 


belirra 


— 


— 


ya-wehrl 


— 


povo 


eru, widbcldyerang 


mel 


gnan ! 


— 


gurdy, karty 


karty, nimblar 


i 

i 
i 


wola (heap) 


tyaia, tnalta 


— 


""" i 


— 


tel 


tel 


pama 


tchungi 


boral 


boural 


bummer 


_ 


_ 


amul 


__ 


patoo 


lave 


kwe 


mrittakke nambarra 


poi 


rago 


kwe 


mritakke nambarra 

z ! 




yabugudo 






— 


napua 


nangmele 


natangmoli loa maga 


— 


havila 


meleluan 


asamangk miet 


lampe (?) 


teretu 


tumavai 


tagata pouri 



\ 



EAGLEHAWK AND CROW 



O„o„„ 


Dialects 


A Black fellow 


A Black woman 


M„ 


I 


East .... 


pugganna 


lowanna 


pugganna 


Tas : ) 


South. . . . 


pullawah 




pallawah 


West and N.W. 


pah-leab 




pah-leab 




NortH . . . 






looudouene 


( 


Miscellaneous . 




louana (R. ) 


wibar(N.)penna(D.) 




Yarra R. . . 


kulin 




kulin 




Lai Lai . . . 


kali 










koli 


bangbanggo 






Avoea R- . . 


kuli 




kuli 




Broken R. . , 








% 










* ( 


Warrnamiool . 




dnanambul 




I 


Aforttake . . 




■ 1 h i 1 1 1 i ri 1 i umboom 






Bsoandit, S. A. 




klnekine-nool 




2 


Lower Loci la h 
Gippshnd . . 


woongi 


liorki 


kolkorni 




konai 


wurakoi 


konaiwadi 


s 


Baruiidgec, Up- 
per Murray 
Woorajery Tribe, 






jirri 


Upper Murray, 

Ms. 11'. 








■il 

T 


Wiraidkuri . 








Turuviul. Port 




din 












^ 


Auviai.il . , 








* 


Kamilroi . . 








Ka/ii.MaryR.Q. 
Warrego R. . & 


dhan 






\ 


myeing 


mugging 


raying 




Toodvay [Aeur- 


yunger moon 


yungar yago moon 


matnerup 


3 s - <\ 


caslk) 








•■si^ 


PufOH? . , . 






yaiqmeji 


*r«l 


A/inning. . . 






minmnng 


LaieAmadeus. 


bar-loo {man) 






4|i 


Narrinyeri . . 








Parnkatla . . 




pallara 






Adelaide. . . 








vs* " 


Darling . . . 




burrukka 


wimbaja 


1*1 


yCwud* : ; 


kurna 


widla 


knturo ~ 




Myth.:rgw,ly . 
tarrittya . . 


moorey 
baming(C) 


baming-ceimcur (C.) 


molinyo 




Woolnd . . . 


looarkleinga 




kumaol (mankind) 


| 




gnan 




gnolan 


1 


Rubv ft., Kim- 






wunwa, papa. 


be'rley 










Napier Range, 


w amber 








Kimtcrlty 








P 1 


Sun Jar Island. 








Mac don net I 
Rnnges 


~ 


- 


atua, crila. alula 


Waist R.. Q. . 
IJi.vmp.td Val- 








X 




ichalbu 






ley, y. 








§ 


Palmer R., Q. . 




aniniha 




£ 


Cocn R.,Q.. . 


nambarra 


andro m m re nambarm 


adhetroo 




Mafoon R., Q. . 


nambarra 




anncge 












Strait 


Saibai L, N. C. 


s " k " 




lutkekai 


New 


A ulna Malikula 


nattnemoli loa sikai 






Hebri- 


Nguna . . . 


.™5 ■» 


lumbaluk ralel 


leia, asamangk 


des 


Aniwa . . . 


lase lag a La poun 


(aline poun 


latane, lane 
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Old Man 



lowlobengang (J. ) 



lalubeguna (L.) 

wlkabil 

didabil 

mati koli 

ngambin 

dhaingula 

wanylm 

ngolla 

alungalung 

ngiring gee 

pokongi 



budban 
jirribong 

jeeribung 



dirribang 
bangung(R.) 

ngarombai 

diria (old) 

jwinylr 

mutch aburry ra. 

mongan 

winnja 



yandiorn 
bulka, kulya 

mertta 

pinaroo 

karuro mutchuchu 

more 

lariba 

longailinga 

bark 



darral 



ayna 

piringga 
pinga 

oolpa 

wattepoi 

waggapoi 

keturkekai 

moroigb 

natangmoli matua 
teta nurseramp 
tatane ituai 



Woman 



lowanna 

lowanna 

nowaleah 

loubra 

lurga (D.) lolna (J.) 

baigurk 

bagurk 

bangbanggo 

baibago 

bedyir 

rembindyuk, leyruk 

kugu witch 

dbumdhumboorn 

kinekine-nool 

moroingham 



wurukot 
jeri 



inar 



nukung 

ylnar 

ylran 

mug-erding 

yago 

wanndi, nyalo 

wurnanng 

ho-karra 

mimini 

pallara, ngaramaityu 

ngammaitya 

burrukka 

widla 

kuei 

onullaga 
mungedma 
wundinigmun 
aringa, nama 

ihandur 

oorang 



wolnga (young) 
tchalbu 



dronnanne 
andrommre 
undarao 
ipikai 

ungwakazi 
nangoroi 
tambaluk 
fafine 



Old Woman 



pajrana 

nena ta poinena 



lowla pewanna (J. ) 

murndigurk 

mundagurk 

mati bangbanggo 

ngunyiragoork 

wirk wirk 

wunyimkurk 

ngarora ngarom 

koowoowetch 

porpegngara 

kuambiliki 



kwerailmina, wurukot 
kauwantigba 



jeeribung (?) 



ballagun 
mulda(R.) 

ngarongeen 

yambuli 

raarun 

burraka 

billing 

thukurrn 

koon-ja-gilbee 
yandi-irain 

paityabulti 
nahnggo 
wildapina 
kuei mutchucha 
womoora 
^oomool (C.) 
iteburna 
miirmallo 



Boy 



tombi 
kumber 



andorp»atroo 
andorprigge 

kelpikai 



nangoroi matua 
tambaluk nurseramp 
fafine itua 



cotty-mellitye 
poilahmaneenab 



leewoon (D.) 

bobup 

golkonkuli 

golkongolkon 

bupup 

bobopdhak 

bupang 

waran waran 

warun warun 

koonatgo 

piangongi 



lidh 
uaro 

boori 



biran, burai 
wongerra (C.) 



birri 
nguin 
vungurd 
kooling 

murdin 

yina 

oll-ar 

mam barn a 

kurkurra 

willya-roonga 

kurawulie 

wei 

jueary (?) 

nim, neraerk 

notyur 



wora 

wurkun 

warm 



pfoimakonne 
lopparri 

turkekai kaje 

raagina kazi 
piakiki nanoai 
tamare 
tatane sisi 



EAGLEHAWK AND CROW 



Q x ours 


Dl ALEUTS 


GlKL 


Baby 


FAnm 




£<«/ .... 


lowana keeuuina 


minilutiye 


noonalmeen* 


n , . 


£<>«' • .... 


longatyle 


puggnla riela 




WtslandN. W 






~-jj 




Norlk. . . . 








Miiceltanevns . 


ludincny (J.) 


badanyjj.) 


munlamana i i. i 




Yarra R. . . 


miirnmurndik 


bobup, waiyibo 






/Mini . . . 






biiang 


i 


Rrc.ldouue . . 




bupup 


maamuk 


Avaea R. . . 


bunya banya 


nilamgiirk 




Broken R. . . 




bubupdbaik 




as 


Gun tower 


wadhib.uk leyruk 


bupang 




| 


Warrnambv! . 


paraipnraitch 


bupup 


hipai 




Mertlait . . 


buriburelch 


boopoop 


pepie, beebie 


| 


BotMiiHik, S. A. 








£ 




maiusngupi 


popopi 




<ih<I Murrum- 










Hdgee 










ilippdand . . 


dhalu wurukol 


dhaliban 


monggan 




Barnidg/e, Up- 
per 3&rrm 

\Voorajerv Tri^ 








tf 


beflarjetoo 


_ 


mooma 


Upper. Murray, 








Sj 


f/JS. II'. 










H'iraidhiiri . ' inargung 


munga 


babbin 


!I 


Turuwul, Port ' wtrowey(C.) 


nabungay {C. ) wui- 


beanga (H.) 


lacks* 






.4iiui.it.-i . , murrakin 




biyungbai, binttin 


s; 








habi.MaryR.,t). wiiru 


wolbai 






Warrego R., tj. | gunnty 


guddena 


budding 




7Wiyr (A™- yago kooling 






- ; . : ~ 


Pidang . . . tliura 


maiu 


mumma 


-1~5 i 


U,;.,ing . . , - 






-^ "•> I 








§ - 




kelgalli 




"3 B E 


Parnhilla . . kardni 




pappi 


Adelaide . . . mankarra. 




yerltmeyu 


vs<3 - 


Darling .... puikahly 


kichungga 




111 


Divtri . . . ! kocipa 
Muruuuda . . , kuei 




napira 


Mylhergoody . j mutignne 


cliurloo 




1 


Larrikeya . . mnneiga 


larr«(C.) 


neganbira 


H'aUha . . . — 






P,iiivernt . . windynrcllo 






1 


Ruhj Cjk., Aim- — 




ombuna 


ttrlev 1 






•* 


Napier Range, . yabun 

Ki-Uerlev 
Sunday Island . 


babe 


yabellar 


o« 


_ 


_ 


!r 


Matdoitnell 
Range, 


kvmra 


un.-bra- C QOra(W.) 


kau. nekua 


s^ 


Wa/i/iR., 0. . 
Btwmfiitd rel- 






undya 


t 










ty. Q- 








i 


Palmer R., P.. 




awillang 




CaenR., Q. . 


morgatanne 








Map,,mR.,Q. . 


landc, marprenne 


agnrae 






Cmlang.CAWk 








Terra j 


Kwrarega 

Torres St. 
SaOaH..N.G. 


ipikai kaje 


muggi kaje 


baba. Mli 


«M» i 


neawakaii 


_ 


babb, tall 


A 1 ™ | 


Aulua MalikHla 


piakiki nangoroi 


pipia 




JUri^ J 


Ngun.- . . . 


latnbaluk kakaa 


anetana {child) 




rfc> 1 


Aniu-a . . , 


fafine sisi 


lama s.a 


tala 
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Mother 



neingmenna 

neemina 

neena moygh 

blemana 

powamena (J.) 

bapa 

ngatonyuk 

bapuk 

papuk 

babono 

pabuk 

ngira 

yurungi 

ngat 

korna 



yakon 
bubba 

wyanga(H.) 

tunkan 

ngumba 

n^avang, ubung 

kiah 

jukan 



yack-hoo 

nainkowa 

ngammi 

ngankitta 

nummaka 

andril 

narmkli 

meerala 

kuding 

kardie 

gnagnaain 

mime 

kooya 



raaia, makura 

hauwa 
ngarmo 

among 
tatoo 
adhai 
atinya 
amma, apu 

ama, apu 
kpilana 
mna 
mama 



Husband 



puggan neena 
pan-neena 



nangguronga 

nanabun 

anyetyuk 

anityuk 

nanggorong 

anidyuk 

ngonabun 

anaboort 

nganap 

nopa 



benong 



mammadin 



poribai 

gullr 

dhandor 

girring 

mamon 

murrdong 

coo-rie 

nape, napalle 

yerdli 

ngubba 

mahlee 

noa 

narthia 

lainelongunya (P.) 
nengl 



nralardin 
noa 

moa 
tchoniu 



ngonoongbrange 

ngioongbrange 

anba 

allai 

imi 

anawota 
asunu 
nunwane 



Wife 



cuani (P.) 

brimbanna 

nganapunyuk 

tyaptyapak 

nataguruk 

bimbarao 

motminyuk 

malongar 

mulladh 

mala 

lileli 



laua 
bularjeru 



mammadin 
maugobn(C) 

porikunbai 

giillr 

malimgan 

nubba 

kardo 

murrdong 

coo-rie 

nape 

karteti, yungara 

karto, yangarra 

koombahka 

noa 

narthia 
aladig 

elngen 
wompan 



irwinya 
noa 

wau 
munyur 



ngonoome 
ngiamre 
onda 
ipi 

imi 
anangoroi 

asunu 
inahune 



Elder Brother 



banggon 
warnunyuk 
waruk 
wawuk 
banggono 
wawuk 
wardai 
. wartietsh 
wargul-e 
mouri woni 



dhandon 



kokong [brother) 



gagang 
babunna (C. ) 

bingngai 

daiadi 

nuin 

bauing 

kardijet 

, kurda 

coota (brother) 

gelanowi 

yunga 

yunga (brother) 

kahkooja 

niehie 

arboon (brother) 
qualaliva (C. ) 
nulla 
pukang 



ba-bellar 

koira (brother) 
uckillya ( W. ) 

uping 
yapper 

athil 

manaen 

maianne 

adoama (brother) 

kuikuiga 
taina takalapa 

. ycyc 

, nososore 



EAGLEHAWK AND CROW 



Groups 


Dialects 


Younger Brother 


Elder Sister 


Younger Sistm 


Tas- J 


East .... 


_ 


_ 


_ 


io*M. . . . 
Wist and tf.W. 


~ 


z 


z 


mama 


iVvrtA. . . . 








1 


Miscellaneous . 












dhidhidha 


langumg 


dhidhidha 




Lai Lai . . . 


wangatuk 




nonnboianak 




ErcUdouiU! . , 






kortyuk 




Avoc.sR. . . 




taiyuk 
lathgon 




& 


Broken R. . . 


banian biyu 
guLmenyuk 


banbonnk 


S| 


Giinboietr . . 


dhatyuk 


wulenyuk 


* 


Warrnamfool . 




kokulir 


1 


Mortlake . . . 








Boo,indik. S. A. 








S 


Lamer Lothian 








bio-gee 
Gippsland . . 










dhahlch 


boandhan 


landok 




Ba.widgce, Up. 








<t 


fer Murray 
WaiirnjerrTri&e, 


_ 


myngan (sister) 


_ 


Upper Murray 
N.S. W. 








1"^ 






mingan {elder!) 


muogan 


11 


Turuwul, Port 
Jackson 


— 


mamunna {G.) 


""" 




Aloabakal . . 


kurnbul 






** 


Kamllivi . . 








Kabi,MarvR.,Q. 


wmhung 


as: 






IVarregoR., Q. 




katamity 




Toad toy (.Nov- 


kooladong 


katamity 


S'sl 


castle) 








- 


Pidong . . . 




judo [sister) 




Shnntng . . 








Laic Amadeus . 




kongaroo (sister) 




Hi 










Parnialla . . 


ngaityaba 


yakka (sister) 




Adelaide. . . 




yakkana (sisttr) 






bahlooja 


wahuooka 


wahlleeja 




alhata. 






Murvnuda . . 








Mythrrgoody . 




moona (sister) 






Ijirrikeya , . 


mineemiller (C.) 


huerra (C. } 


jcramooka (C] 


_ 


Woolna . . . 




nelami (P.) 


weller, wuiia 


1 


Daityerat . . 






nun dang 


1 


Ruby Ck., Kim- 








berley 








i 


Napier Range, 
Rimberley 


mallar-kartin 


— 


- 


II- 


Sunday island . 




gwira (sister) 




Macdonnell 








p 1 


Ranges 
Walsh R., Q. . 


uping 


abar 


hongark 


\ 


Blmmfield Vol- 

ley, Q 
Palmer R., Q. . 


yappulchiu 


barbar 


grakiar 


1 


amoko 


Iliuppa 


ejeeja 


5 


Caen R., Q. . . 








MapotmR.,Q. . 


(anoombanne 


loege 


tanoombanne 




Gudang.Ci'-'r* 








Strait 


Kawrareg*. 
Torres SI. 


~ 


~ 


— 


SaibaiL.N.G. 


kutaiga 


babatfl (sisttr) 






AuluaMaliki.la 




ngorena takalapn 


ngorena takarilri 


HtM- 


Nguna . . , 








Ar 


Anivta . . . 


nousiii 


nokaveaore 


nokave sisi 
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Children 



mi (sing. J.) 

einna(J.) 

'ta (si ng. R. ) 

ona 

nbalok 

ar bupup 

ipkalik 

>onarik 

tng 

i tukui 

e dhoie 

jongi 



min 



ong(C.) 



lai 



ma, wolbai 
lerrakulgra 
ong 



ur 

wakko 

x>-berloo 

>awura 

loo 
ebira 



badi (sing. ) 



ba 
ce-yierker 



takke agame 



inakazi (pi.) 

ankin 

are 

riki 



Canoe 



mallanna 

nunganah 

nunghuna 



lukrapani (L.) 
kurong 


pmounn 
penunina (J.) 
to wet (blackjish) 


yogoip 
bam 


worapm 
yurtyxik 


yoigoip 

korong 

yungutch 

dhurung 

dhorong 


wirap 
malon 
wiringal 

erigar 



yongopi 



girl 
doothoo 

m lining 



nowey (C.) 

nauwui 
kumbilgal 
kombar 
kunarew 



meralti 
karnkurtu 

booltaroo 
pirra 

nangool 
gunoogara (C.) 
moerty 
wendu 



gundig bourough 



marakan 



patr 
patr 

angganya 
gul 

gulo 
naki 
rarua 
tavaka tagata 



Fish 



mungunna 
peeggana 



pamdeli 

kain 
yumbo 

munji 



guya 
magra(H.) 

makora 

guiya 

bala, undaiya 

kewya 

kalbart 

wabi 

un-dippin 

mami 

kuya 

kuya 

tahpooroo, perndoo 

paroo 

palby 
maddo 
liyer, lieya 
dugur 



pee 

ali 

irbunga (pi.) 

yu 
kuyu 

oyi 

nia 

nia 

wawpi 

wawpi 

wapi 
nika 
naika 
eika teika 



Porcupine 



mungyenna 

mungye 

mungynna kanagale 

milma (J.) 

trewmina (J.) 

kauwarn 

monn^ark 

yulawil 

vulawil 

kauworn 

lipkil 

wilangalak 

goonama 



yerendingi 



kauon 
demo 



kakkar 



kundiwa 



kultoo 

wycbguine 

menak 



in-nar-ling-er (W.) 



ngunkin 



EAGLEHAWK AND CROW 



Groups 


DUU«*. 


Native Bear 


liwmta 


Kangaroo 




£ dI / .... 


_ 


_ 


lyenna 


,2s,- 


■Soatt .... 

Wat and N. W. 


z 


z 


Una. tarrana 

ku leah. larr loh 


man,a 


AWA. . . . 




moukia {dog) 






Misceltaneuus . 






leirirlN.) 




Yarra R. . . 


korbura 


widngwiLm 






LalLal . . . 


ngarm btilantoo m 


larwal 




i 


ErtildovHt . . 






kora 


Aroca S. . . 


bolyunmum 






£ 


Broke* R. . . 








* 1 


Gunbower . , 


ngarmbulmum 


wirangan 




I 


IVarrnamlool . 


wingga] 


pomang 
burnung gaal 




| 


Mortlake. . . 


wuringill 


goroile 

fcoraa. mare(/.) 


Boaandik, S. A. 






£ 


Lower Lachlan 
and Mnrrum- 

Gippil.md . . 


— 


terilumbi 


kuaiangi 




kokt 


ngurain 


dblm 




Baruidj;ee, Up- 






boodjoo 


h 


per Murray 
Woorajert Tribe, 














UfperMurray. 








it 


Wiraiilhuri . 








9 


Tnmwul, Port 
Jactson 


~ 


•ngH(H.) 


patagurangfH.) 


— 


wortikul,yuki,mirri(/. ) 


IDOUK 


* 


Kamslroi . . 








Rabi.MaryR.,1,'. 


kulla 








Warrego R.. Q, 




yewgre 


kulla 




Taodrat {New- 




dorduyakain 




-lit 


castle) 








Pidong . . . 




duthu {dog) waiu] 




Minting . . 








Lake Amadtta . 








$ ^ 


Narrinyeri . . 




iurtiiparni, kel 


wan garni, lulatyi 


■?>! 


Parnkalla . . 




kurdnmni 


kadlukko 








warrukadli 




4Js ■ 


Darting . . . 














kintalo [dog) 


chookaroo 


1 *3 


Mnrvnuda . . 








Mytkergoody . 




yamby 






Larrittya . . 




meelmgafC.) 


melulU 


_ 


Woolna . . . 






marni ng-an -anya 


^ 






bamndini 




1 


Ruby Ck., Kim- 
Napier Range, 


— 


— 


jugi (ot) dudi 


— 


yallar 


garabil 


11 H 
11 1 


Sunday Island . 
Macdonnelt 
Ranges 








= 


da 

i-rinka(W.) 


^m 


?- 


Walsh R., Q. . 


mungar 






^ 


Bloomfield Val- 




ng.irnio muramo 




l 


Palmer R., Q. . 


_ 


oola 


innar 


S 


Cocn R., Q. . . 






'tnvokoo 




Mapoon R., Q. . 










Gudang.C.Yori 




ing-godinya {dog) 


epama 


Torres 
Strati 


rZ-n/sf' 

Saibai I., N. G. 




umai (dog) 




New 


Aulun Mali/tola 








Hebri- - 


Nguna. . . . 








da 




— 


kuri, kuli 


- 
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Opossum 


Emu 


Iguana 


Eaglehawk 


rowyenna 


punnamoonta 


^p^ 


gooalanghta 


:na 


ngunannah 


— 


weelaty 


pnoolearah 


— 


— 


^^™ 


— 


— 


— 


cockinna ([.) 


>limmerner (N.) 


pandanwoonta) S. ) 


leenar (N.) 


neirana (R.) 


Jert 
Jart 


poraimil 
karwir 


bujing 
tyulin 


bunjil 
ngaromgar 


la 


yauwlr 


wirmbil 


werpil 


le 


yauir 


tyulin 


narail 


Jert 


— 


tulin 


bundyel 


la 


kauwir 


dhulln 


wirbil 


ramuk 


leaping 


yuruk 


ngianggar 


oramook 


barinmaU 


urook 


neeungura 


oramo 


kower 


— 


ngeere 


ndandi 


thungati 


wainbali 


waiapili 


idhan 


maiyor 


badhalok 


kuanamurung 


rra 


murriawa 


gooroodi 


wannomurra 


Ui 


pettabang 


— 


mulyan 


Uei 


ngurain, dinnawan 


girua 


ibbai, mullian 


ruera(R.) 


marry-ang (H.) 


~ 


"" 


Uai 


kongkorong 




wirripang 


ite 


dlno-un 


dull 


mullion 


arambi 


nguruindh 


warui 


buthar 


ogie 


nurrung 


burnna 


kurra 


omal 


wagie 


mulliwa 


walga 


__ 


yallebiri 


wadebi 


warrida 


— 


tula 


galka 


— 


re-hoota 


cur-lier 


ween-dug-a 


wol-lowra (eagle) 


Itari 


pinyali 


tiyauwe 


wulde 


Ua 


warraitya 


— 


yarnu 


— 


kari 


pundonya 


pilla, wilto 
bilyahra 


rinjy 


kulttee 


tarkooloo 


Idra 


woroocatbie 


kopirrie 


curawura 


Ju 


warukatchi 


kurininga 


witchuhankura 


irgoin 


jungoobury 
langura (C.) 


mumbooaberry 


goorithilla 


acmilla (C.) 


kurara (P.) 


— 


— 


moraqunda 


— 


— 


yi 


ngurin 


tyang 


murmello 


ngar 


kuriningara 


— 


— 


itina 


ilia 


ad-june-pa ( W. ) 


eritya 


lei 


pur 


konjil 


— 


•were 


— — 


tchatti 


yelngur 


ilon 


oorooba 


_ 


_ 


— 


— 


'nrerandre 


toarri 


— 


— 


'nreranji 


toarri 


— 


nichulka 


— 


— 


irit 


— 


— 


agaleg 


— 


— 


tamoi 


— 


__ 


_ 


«__ 


mala 


■*^" 


• • ~ 


«■*■■ 


maruke, nifatu 
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Grouts 


DlALSCTS 


COW 


Black Duck 


Wood Duck 


Tas- 


East .... 


«—** 


- 


- 


"WtitandNAV. 










VaH*. . . . 


t renn houtne 








Miscellaneous ■ 


k,lla(L.) 








Yarra R. . . 




dulum 






Lai Lai . . . 








S 


Erciidoune . . 
Aiwa R. . . 


«* 


Sgri 


biabiarp 
beyapyicp 


Broken R, , . 


wang 


dolong 




">S 










« 


Wamtambool . 




tihurubarang 




| 


Mortlakc . . 








Boaandik, S. A. 








S 


Lower Lai Alan 


whalakeli 






mmdttvnm- 

tag* 

Gipfsland . . 










ngarukol 


wrang 


naak 




Bartoidgre, Up- 
fer.\furr*y 

Woorajery Tribe, 
Upper tiurray, 
N.S. W, 


wagarn 


dooloomoo 


ngani 


1% 


waggan 


poothenbong 


*" 


i\ 


Wir»idhuri 


waggan 


wambuain fang 




Tvnanul, Port 


wagan(H.) 


)oorongi(C.} 




3* 










Awahiknl . . 








!S 


Kamtlrei . . 






ngurapala 


KabiJxfaryR.,Q. 










WarngoR.. Q. 


woggan 






*s»? 


Toot/ray {Afeto- 


warding 














^■a$ e 


Pidong . . . 












nganawa 




Late Amatliui. 


cara-ka 


chip-pia [duci) 




If? 








wanje [mo*xiai*\ 


Pamkalla . . 
Adelaide. . . 


womkarra 
kua 


~ 


— 


Darling . . . 






koor.atilv 


Mu.'L..ta 


kowulka 


chippala 


koodnapina 
milkipulo 


Mythtrgoody . 






alowan 






quagabar (C. ) 


bennymam (C.( 




- 


Wnelna . . . 








£ 


Daktyerat , . 


wangur 








Ruby Ck., Kim- 








£ 












Napier Range. 






chibile {whit/ling) 




Kimberley 








|| - 


Sunday Island , 








Macdonntll 








Y* 


Ranges 
Walsh R.,0. . 
Bloomfield Val- 


ada 


kuir 


_ 


r. 








1 


Ity, Q. 

Palmer R„ Q. . 


atha 


onoogi 


_ 


A 


Coen R..Q. . 




moikapoorne 






Afapoon R. , Q. 




moiboome nambana 






Gudang.C. Vm* 








S trail 


Kovsrarvga, 

Torres St. 
Saib.il/.. N.G. 




baga [Ant) 




New 


Aulua Malikula 








Htbri- 


Nguna . . . 








da 


Aniu* . . . 


mail oun 


togarriouri 


lagard agaiakou 
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Zild Turkey 



wil 

bityin 

bityin 

au 

n-barim 



jarawa 
ether 

bal 



>wa 
rka 
*erra 
ar 



nyen 

a 

a 

ira 

thoora 

kinara 

ua 

unu (C.) 

tyumunur 



Mroongur 



ibanyi 
binne 
inya 
1 

ia 

au 
lusori 



Pelican 



car-rang-a-bomurray(C) 

karong-karong 
guleale 
bulla wallum 



treeoonta langta 
toyne 

treoute 

lanaba(J.) 

wajil 

bortangil 

patyangal 

bortyangil 

linanggur 

gardbarup 

parangal 

ninangure 



buran 
goolakgahle 



Laughing Jackass 



nori 
widli 

Setu 
ooleeja 
thaumpara 
malimaro 
walkuperry 
madaridja(C) 
lourpita 
monongur 



kabilyalkuna 



piluara 

atharoo 

adhaurotte 

adbaurootte 



kurung kurung 

kuark 

kowark 

kuark 

gurnggurng 

koorng koorng 

kunatth 

koonitthe 

kooartung 

kowari 



kuak 



kookaburra 



gogannegine (C.) 



kukuburra 

kawung 

kuggangurru 



korrookkabkabka 



jarungodl 
lanurba (C.) 
kargak 
kulbobuk 



wahougoka 



anjomrae 
anjomme 
unbunya 
kowon 



Native Companion 



kurork 

borangeit 

gutyun 

porakuang 

kurork 

koodhoon 

kurun 

kooroon 

wandi 

toorkuangi 



kurakan 
brolga 

berralgen 
buralgang 



buralgha 

kunduran 

kurruru 



prolggi 



goolerkoo 
boo T alkoo 

toorka 

toluba(C) 

elinyunung 



kourpal 

ingibbi 

pronjomme 

prondorme 

aporega 

aporega 



EAGLEHAWK AND CROW 



Groups. 


Dialects 


White Cockatoo 


Black Cockatoo 


a™ 




East .... 


weeanoobryna 


m enU gpu ia 


kelanguofa 


Tai- . 


Sarlt. . . . 

West and N. IV. 


nghara 


Bghajrrurcna 


pughehtta 
pu61ee(J.) 
«wba(J-l 




Miscellaneous '. 






katagunya (J.) 




Yarra R. . . 


ngaiyuk 


ngyemong 


kunuwiira 




Lai Lai . . . 


dyinap 






S 
1 


ErHldotrnt . . 


dyinyap 








dyinyap 






Broken Ji. . . 


gain 


yenggai 




<a 


Gvnbower . . 




wlrai 


kunuar 


r 


i\ tirrnambool . 


ngayuk 




kuDuwar 


Morttakt . . 






koonawana 






wiler. train 




Lower Lachlan 


fcaiandi 






and Murrum- 






















bruk 




kltai 




Bunuidgee, Up- 










per Murray 
Wootajery Tribe, 


waima 


_ 


goonak, thuiilha 


Upper Murray, 

n.s. w. 








|l . 


Wiraidhnri . 




billir 




* § 


Tttruvwl, Port 

Jackson 
Auiabakal . . 


garaway{H.) 


carallfH. 


roulgo(C) 


z& 


kearapai 


waiila 


_ 




Kamilroi . . 


btloela 




buiuoda 


'< 


Kabi.MaryR^Q. 


gigum 


wlyal 


kulun, nglring 




W'arrtgo P., (J. 










Tuodyay {A'ew 


munait 






Pidong . . . 


bull) 


biddiarra 


kurilltha 


Minning . . 








Lake Amadeus. 


cock-a-lella 






Til 

a*- 






wullakl 


Irangari 




J™ 1 id nntt 


irallu, yanlla 


korti 


Adelaide . . 






Darling. . . 


kollybooka 
kudmngoo 


pinnja-kollyja 


Toongolee 










MvlhfF^dy 


karambodla 










n angarangwarra (C. ] 








Woalna . . . 


lunginmununger 






i 


Daityerat . . 




mllkbir 




SubyCk., Kim- 








berlry 








|a 


.Wipier Range, 
KimbtrUy 


_ 


— 


~~ 


11 < 


Sunday /stand 








Macdonneil 


aruilkara 






^3 










3^ 


W„lihR., Q. . 








Blwmfeld Val- 


pirmtar 


kounnabinei 


— 


1 


ley. Q. 
Palmer R..Q. . 


cnboguiiby 


_ 


_ 


5 


CoenR..Q.. . 










Map** R.,0. . 
Gadang, C- York 




pOODJOo(f) 














Kowrarega, 










Torres St. 










Saibai /.,JV. G. 










Auiua MalitMla 








Htbri- 


Agmta . . . 








4a 


Anivm . . . 


- 


— 
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Bird 



rboga 

tipir 

nan tuman 
rri yarri 



>bin 



bin 

hara 

ippi 

i^ywidgy 

die 



lyeri (small) 
i 

Ikipulo 

ddo 

Ibalma 



xidcba(//.) 
iekal 



roi 



>i 

min 
inu 
manu 



Fly 



ggunyenna 
nna 

a 

mta mouta (E ) 

iap kuiap 



mongana 
monga 



marnar(N.) 

dyodyot 

bityik 

bityik 

koreorark 

pittik 

minik 

minik 

ulul 

yilongoure 



bian 
maiangamba 



burrimal 
myanga(H.) 

wumenkan (pi.) 
burulu (pi ) 
dbippi, debingo 
mugguing 



kuragura 

am-monga 

tyilyi 

yumbarra 

tappa 

wingoroo, mokay 

moonchoo 

nango 

millua 

longita 
ngatyun 



Mosquito 



ngurur 
manga (pi. ) 


Irol 


aigir 
kalerwoory 


kumu 


amin 


ombolum 


troroo 
adhetanne 


ngoroo 
ngoroo 


warn pa 
buli 


uma 
Iwi 


buli 


iwi 


nelang 
lango 


tongas 
namu 


arago, anono 


tanamu 



redpa(J.) 



mokerer(N.) 

goguk 

ngoiya ngoiya 

lere 

lire 

liriu 

krukrik 

moon-o-erp 

mundi 



ftuan 



muggen 
doora (H. ) 

toping 
mungin 
bunba 
buurn 



nuni 

gee-winnia 

muruli 

yuwunyu 

koondee 
koontie 

woonjoin 
lamda (C.) 
monarongara 
wengnun 



Crayfish 



talakborong . 

bambam 

yaabitch 

yapitch 

ylnangl 

nark (?) 

yaam 

wecchuk 

konkro, keler 



dendong 
tongambalanga 



naingan 



IlUi 

mamuru 

gonak 



meauki 



koon-gooloo 
kuniekundi 
mulpo 
beekodl 



ltyanma 

warkoju 
omothoo 



lang-gunya 
kayer 

kaiaru 



touretsbi 



EAGLEHAWK AND CROW 



Croups 


Dialects 


Wo** 


s „„. 






East .... 




loiena 


- 


Tai- 


South .... 








WeUaxdN.W. 




rounna rawannah 






North. . . . 

Afiicellaneaus . 


- 


k^W" 1 


— 




YarraH. . . 


dburo 


kolaraimg (black) 


mumndak 




Lai Lai . . . 




kurnmil 




1 


Ercitdoune . . 




kunmil 




Aiwa R. . . 


tyumbililch 


kurnmil 




Br\<ken R. . . 




kurnmil <u.*i»kul°r- 


rooronda 


<* 






nOQ g [black) 










kurnwll 




| 


Warrnamtoal . 




piiam 






Murtiake . . 




korung 




s 


Bowndii, S. A. 








Lower Lachlan 


tung»Ii 




poorwoki 




and Murrain- 

Hdgre 
Gippdand . . 










wurwot 


dhurung 


bcakwan 


2' 


BarvsiJg/t, Up- 

pcrMurrav 
Waarajcrv Tribe, 




muiray jooyu 
kolinjuna [black) 




A 


Upper Hurray 
Wsraidhuri 


duronggargar 


during 
cahnfC.) 


murron 


9' 


Turuwul, Port 






J actum 








Awibatal . , 








* 


Kami/rot . . 




nurai (black) 




Kabi,MaryR,.l}. 




murang, wongai 


manngur 




WarreguR.. Q. 


gowwa 


kan 






Toodyay {New- 




wakal 




« 85 E 


castle) 








21*«" 


Pidong . . . 




millura 




Minning . . 




mulawuda 




I-akl A madeui . 








hl 




tyilye, miningkar 






Parnkalla . . 




nurru (black) 


ipi 


* ° S 


Adelaide . . 








HP • 


Darling , . . 




mcciindy, dahngoo 




111 










Murunuda , . 




diramalcbi 




Mythergoody . 


booralkar 




karlir 




Larrikeyti , . 




midjwra (C. ) 




1 
a 


Wail** . . . 




lenualyer 




Daktyerat . , 




Egundyul 


karalla (?) 


Ruby Ct„ Kim- 
















1-2 


Napier Range, 
Kimberlev 


_ 


- 


— 


1!' 


Sunday Island 




murodh, (huro 




M.icdenncil 
Ranges 


lyaba(//.) 


up-moa (W.) 


BMW 


3^ 


Walsh R.. Q. . 






aber 


T 


Bloomfietd lai- 


ulngermo 


icharper 


dorango 


1 


ty. Q. 

Palmer R., Q. . 


_ 




_ 


% 


CotnR.,Q., . 




agoye 


Jeroome 




Mapoon R..Q. . 










Gudang, C. York 




kanurra [brown) 


anading 




Kowrarega, 






danaleg 














Saibai /., .V. G. 








New 


Autua Matikula 








Hebri- 


Nguna . . . 








des 


Anitm . . . 


ianufakere 


""' 


mouri 
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Dead 


Big 


Small 


Long 


mientung bourrack 


teeunna, pawpela 


canara (J. ) 
teeboack(J.) 


rogoteleebana 


moye 


papla, proina, nughabah 


rotuli 


kragbaga 


elpenia 


bodenevoued 


~— 


wordiock (N.) 


marrinook (D.) 


teebrack(D.) 


— 


wlagaidh 
diteFa 


buluto 


waiyibo 


niririmda 


didibil 


nganyagurk 


nirirm 


ditai 


dyangadya 


bupuok 


dyowang 


ditaiyang 


motyauk 


wortipuk 


tyuarng 


werigai 


wurdhau 


waikurkurong 


yorbortak 


wadbyingdhya 


kurumbirt 


martuk 


karwil 


kolpirna 


porir 


kunye 


wurombit 


kalpari 


meearong 


goomoomoneek 


wcoroombit 


nooan, woora 


woorong 


moo-ro-ke 


woorongbool-e 


berapil 


kraii 


biabi 


tiaogi 


trartlgon 


kwerail 


dhalitch 


wragilman 


— 


murando 


bunyungabai 


keenyaro 


— 


kubborn (?) 


pooparjol 


kubborn (?) 


ballun 


babbir, bmdon 


bubbai 


ban 


boe(H.) 


murray (C.) 


marruwulung (R.) 


kaiun {large, R.) 


tetti 


kauwul 


mini, warea 


_ 


balun 


burul 


kai, butl 


gurar 


balun 
ballyah 


wingwur 
darda 


dhomarami 
gidju 


guran 
bunderra 


winading 


goombar 


batain 


welyardy 


ngalarri 


yannda 
birdinn 


thunthammada 


muttbarra 


— 


— 


— 


ill-loong 


bun-tor 


wee-ma 


wat-tora 


pornir 
kunyu, kupa 


grauwi 


muralappi 


yulde 


bumba, mirru 
parto, witte 
koombaja 


perni 
kutyo 


malka 
towinna 


bookka 


kelchelko 


berlooroo {tall) 


narrie 


marpoo, pina 


waka 


— 


palpinda 


nurda 


waga 


puri 


mujanoo 
behnying 


murdoo 


churloo 


coram in 


kuillege 


mulutjil (C.) 


— 


moama 


meeania 


raee-ctniea 


— 


muruneka 


yidello 


yigbelderang 


tyalala 


kurdiman, nuniii 


weedi 


— 


— 


ilJ-looka 


knira 


kurka 


tanya 


Ion 


molkar 


nyolb 


wungal 


warlan 


tchere 


boorpan 


kalpe 


oolbin 


__ 


_ 


__ 


mooute 


woitte 


pfoimakonne 


danagoome 


moonte 


pari 


foppari 
embowa 


danagootte 


etora, etolma 


in tony a 


— 


uma 


keinga 


muggingh 


kulalle 


uraanga 


kaiza, kai 


magina 


kukutaligna 


emis 


lumbon 


kakas 


barimbarap 


mate 


warua 


kiki 


varau 


mate 


sore 


sisi 


palo 



EAGLEHAWK AND CHOW 



Warmamieoi , 
Morllake . . . 
Booandik, S. A. 
Lower Lacklan 
ind Murrvm- 



Kabi l Marfli.,Q. 

Warrtgo R..Q. 

, 7lk*/v<y {Arm- 



hi 



Murunudil . . 
Mytktrg,<ody . 
Larrikeya . . 
Woolna . . . 
Daklyer.il . . 
JtutjCt.,A'im- 

berley 
Napier R an ge, 

k'imberley 
Sunday Island 
ilaedonneil 

Ranges 
Walsh R..Q. . 
lilvomfidd Vol- 

Uy, Q. 
Palmer ft., Q. . 
Cotn R„ Q. 
Mnpoon R.,Q.. 
Gudang, C. Yort 
Ko-wrarega, 

Toms St. 
Saibail., N. C. 
4ulua Malikula 



waikoron([ 
tuluandok 
mulobii 



bunggudul 
dhalbur 
word da 



boiera, dotadola 

beioo 
laupainga 



wen-gyur 

dhalkok 
dalkuk 

dhalguk 
ngulyung 

moidhung 

piunoDg 



murroionji 

murmba 

kalangur 

murring 

kwabba 



gunjulla 



yaiyang 
WW 
ftulamdek 
yauanduk 
ngatnpgalin 
aroikullien 
(rang 
booki 



Srakai [la fe) 
gil 
warang 



milla, nanftka 
wadli, wakkitina 



kuna, rabala 
booyoun 
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Hungry 



plonerpurtick (N. ) 

ftiraburdinan 

miraiauwirmo 

milaia 

mi-laiang 

fiirebiroang . 

wlkanda 

bardubangulanga 

barda-boDg-wothone 

dritban 

kraibira 



kanyugon 
bungunowo 



ngarran, vuar 
yuroo (C.) 

kapirri [to be) 

gandho 
koundal 
ulup 

nyourru 



yeyauwi 

mai-karnba 

taityo 

wilkahka 

mooalie 

munkuwaninga 

pulningoo 

amanding (/ am) 

unggwerdea 

manorik 



mangan 



ongguair 
tchakoi 



ange 

adhaimre 

awora 

weragi 



mitaiginga [hunger) 

merangaskas 

pitolo 

tshitage 



Thirsty 



mkannaroonyack 
kukannaroitee 



konboningan 

kurtnongin 

koooma 

kuunmon 

konbuninyan 

borgunyinda 

kookuongbaritba 

koornonine 

koomoman 



kuan-guran 
jargenaier 



wijela 



ngandabirra 



kollengin 
yallo, ngaiallo 
biruboliu 
gabby ulup 

minni 

nan-too 

klallin 

yernpiti 

yerlkka 

murdiealie 

napawapinanie 

urbingoo 

golapping 

immocaia 

puin 



burra 



ankatala 

bonggir 

bannerga wabou warli 

in«ky 

ngoitschi 

tedikka 

nuk enei 



minrok 
maru 
mate tovai 



Red 



tentya 
koka 

bolouine 

blpldharnin 

dirkwarin 

nurong 

bitudyan 

dlrbarln 

nerwail 

kirikirigunitch 

batkoitch 

kro-milit 

kooroorgandi 



kurrgirik 



girn girri 



diren direng 
morjal (H.) 

tirriki 

koimburra, gue 
bothar, kuthing 
murgy murgy 
noba 

billyini 

olba {red ochre) 
kurungulun 

karro karro 

nahllkeeka 

murulyie 

katachuka 

cilcilgarco 

merwaler 
witraa 



tataka 

aiguir 
marun 



arrumbre 
arrumbre 

kulkthung 

kurkagamulnb 

raiel 

miala 

ouri, ouroura 



White 



malleetye 
mallee 

muogyanghgarrah 
lore 

dharanun' 

tararapil 

dardanitch 

tardarnit 

dhirarafiun 

dhoratbauil 

apkooitch 

marmon 

pliandi 

dhabon 



barrang, ngalar 
taboa(H.) 



Cullar 
akal 
buada 



billon 

l.ll-lill 

balpi 

palkara 

perkanna 

bichooka 

booloo 

boonaroo 
arnarra 

lunginmunnunger 
tamarma 



toop, milli 



pingaji 



arroa 

uru 

ejamulnga 
embusa 
tare 
kego 



\ 



EAGLEHAWK AND CHOW 



GfiOUFS 


Dialects 1 Black 


Full 


E« m 




Bail .... 


mabanna 


rueeleetipla 


_ 


ZVia ■ 


Soul*. . . . 








Wesland.W If. 

North. . . . 


wadene ~ m 


yeackanara 


~ 




Miscellaneous . 










Form*. . . 


wurgarin 


tya.bun 


dbindivik 




Lai Lai . . . 


yirt'no 


ngamgarin 




Ercitdoune . . 








I 


AvacaK. . . 


wurgabif 


puralya 


dakerang 


Broken ft. . . 






<< 




kunelyulauil 


lyindilauil 


dhulkain 




Wnrrnamb<vl . 










hlorttake . . 




memug bakka 


baagalbung 




Bwtuuftt.S.A, 








s 


Lower Laehlan 


waikeiimbi 


wonounna 




"tidget 










niobon 


(andurgon 


lenyugoii 




Baneidgee, Up- 








«0 


per Murray 








IVwiraJery Tribe. 








5| 


Upper Murray, 
N.S. W. 










Wiraidkvri . . 


btiggiibugga 




bain bain 


s l 


Turvwul, Pari 

/acta* 

Avxibakal . . 


naod (H.) 


boruck(C.) 


parrat beiii (C.) 


«4 


pulo {/o be i.) 


_ 


— 


*' 


A'amitn/i . . 




jularai 




KabiJUryK ■<?■ 










lYarrego #., Q. 


kurda 


dadb-biru 






Taodrav (/Vnu- 








£$. . . 


wiri 


_ 


_ 


S{"0! 


Mixing . . 








Lake Amadeus. 








M 


Parnkalla '. '. 


mau™mi 


yalkm 

bakkamba 


Ea^ba 


« 5 s 


Adelaide . . 




buuonendi 






Darling . , . 
















Mylbergivdy . 


margin 


wapoourda 

Win gill bongo 


wapowagiua 
bulninyu 






binyuminnkoe (P.| 


gager 


kwaotidong (P.) 




IVa-lna . . . 








I 


Daityerat . . 




Eirugunuka 


pinyuya 




A>ubrCA'.,A-im- 








1 


tertey 










S'opier Range. 








1^ 


A imberley 








11 


Sund.iv Island 








Maedannell 








1' 


Range! 








Walsh K..Q. . 








X 


BAvmfield Val- 


nganibo 


tchakal 


yambnkari 




lev. Q. 








| 


Palmer A-., Q. . 








=§ 


Cm A'.. Q. . 


nambarra 


angakapaddi 


tscboramme 




Mapoon K..Q. . 




angapil 


arramme 




CiiJang. C. Yori 








Torres 
Strati 


Kovirarega, 
Torr/i SI. 


kubi-kubi ihung 


- 


— 


Saitai /.. Jf. G. kubikubinga 






New 


Aulua Malikula \ miel 


embura 


neSUDgUD 


Hebri- 


Nguna , . .,10a 






des 


Aniira . . . uri 


*"■ 


nougaaiu. 
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Quick 


Slow 


Blind 


Deaf 


— 






guallengatick 

guanghata 

wayeebede 


yarbok 

wariwi 

mondap 

wariwi 

yuarbok 

werkuk 

minanaw 


bainggongak 
bulkal kulne 
burtai 

bulkal kulne 
baingongak 
paatoka 

bangaatong 

yalimongi 


turtmirng 

nyima 

nim nim 

nima 

borm borm rairng 

bormail 

kunditcb 

krooncheebur 

kolo porn 

panraapil 


turtwirng 

bong bong 

nganga 

nga nga ; 

nga nga wirng i 

dhapiUiurimbul 

ngurdinwin 

moorkin wim 

netingwnmgung 

markenki 


wedhur 
wungurela 


yardoman 


murindan 
megeewanjega 


naringon 

megee murrumbugga 


burrabari 


woori burrabari 


mookeer 


megootha 


nanan 


— 


ngamabang 


ngia mugga 


kaiabur 
kalu, dhalll 
kurdin 
yatta golly 


bullo, malo 
yul 

wulling 
dabicin (?) 


muga 

mi-gulum 

nurnding 

gen nan g wadder 


mugabinna 
plnang gulum 
mugubinna 
dwangoburt 


narru narru 
maityukka 

nooroo 
munkaobi 
bodlun 
kuillibik 


mant 

widlara 

mantikatpa 

munkwapi 
niju niju 


tonde 

mena wapo 

padyotti 

wontooja 

bootchoo 

puitchi 

waramugu 

dlamon-ngapinga (P.) 


i-rita 

plombatyc 
yurre ngundanniti 

nahppaja, moko 

kootcharabooroo 

pingatuda 

pennekalunu 

kwaella buellyidong(P.) 


merpur 


dama 


woin 


ngamama 


ilkaunkuanta 


— 


^^^ 


i-rita (W.) 


adbel 
yeakere 


yenda 
yambal 


libwon 
boorer 


piarath 
milger kari 


tre 


bwoi 


andamu 
andamu 


woititre 
wumreschatti 


— 


— 


— 


wate kowrare 


biltah turur 

ngmaravarave 

miloulou 


aliali 
fakasisi 


bugiri 

raetina embara 

kesa 

kofu foimata pouri 


moamai kuralna 
wisina boiiraboro 
kparo 
tuturu 



EAGLEHAWK AND CROW 



Groups 


Dialects 


Stkono 


Weak 


Hbavy 




East .... 


oyagleratla 


koomyenQa 


miemooalick 


Tat- 


South. . . . 


ruIU rullanah 


mia wayleh 




IVest ami X.IY. 


ramaimtTAJe 


— 


- 




'Miscellaneous '. 


noomcaiiiier(N.) 


_ 


_ 




Yarn, R. . . 


bonmararl 




barabora 




Lai Lai . . . 


balert 


palka ba-ngik 




1 


Ercildount . . 








Aiwa R. . . 






bunuit 




boradop 




bamdarbun 


as 


Cunbirwer . 




lyipor 


kunkimilong 










kurgirniicb 


| 


Martinis. . . 

ihvandik, S. A. 


arakiichung 


wahmpehur 


^^™ ao 


£ 


Lowtr Lachlan 
and Murrum- 


wongorapi 


WnnBa ' he 


wenlbepit 




(liffslnnd . . 






kurkuran 




Barmidgee, Up- 


malong 




boobobelo 


1? 


per Murray . 
Wumjtry Tribe. 


mclong 


woori metong 


_ 


Upper Murray, 

JV.S. w. 


















IViraidhuri . 


ginriar, w.illan 


gam ban 


maddo 


ii 


Turvwul, Port 








Jackson 








«° 


A-.i-ah.ltdl . 






porol {to be h.) 


%■ 


Romilrai . , 






miinan 


ATabi.Mary R. Q. 


bauguihar 


naman mokkaa 


dhlklr 




Warrego R., Q. 


murrablnbirra 


walUbfnbiira 


domming 




Toadyav [.Xeu- 


murdich 






i=~j 


eastii) 








^? 










src 


Minnmg. . . 








Lair. Amadou . 






poonia buckanee 


s - 


Karrinytri . . 


pittengi 


Online 


tSk 


«S 


Parxkall,! . . 


ngallili 


kappara 




"i 5 E 


Adelaide. . . 


taingiwilla 










koorkree 


eel !a- koorkree 












.Uurunuda . . 








Mythergaody 


nawai'gooilnl 




oolmul 




Latrikeya . . 


kui liege, dangkal 






1 


Woolna . . . 


ierwinyueker 






Daktver.it . . 


yingnelek 


nganburk 




£ 


Ruby Ck., ftim- 








berlcy 










Napier Range, 










Sunday Island. 








!j 








11 


Macdonnell 

Ranges 
Walsh R., Q. . 


efcalia, Maina 


taliya 


inbora. yoiia 


X 


Bloemfitld Val- 


ngaraji 


ngara kari 


kolongul 


^ 


ley, Q. 
Palmer R., Q. . 


_ 






1 


CoenR..Q. V . 


patowoiltrekke 




angonoo 




AfapMH R.,Q. . 


pfui woittrekke 


pfui tea 


angonoo 




Gudang. C. York 








Torres ' 
Strait | 


Kaiurarega, 

Toms St. 
Saibai /.. JV.G. 






"** 


Ntw | 


Aulua Maliiuta 


bahario 


se bahario 




Hebri- 


Nguna . . . 






maranga 


des 1 


Avm ■ ■ ■ 


tomalua 


laru 


mafa 
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Light (Not Heavy) 



bular-omin 

wul rung 

daap 

tap 

wulurndyak 

mormor 

dhalap 

thalup 

tap 

nairano 



bauugan 
baumbaji 



ginarginar 



nandimathi 
walladomming 



kaikai 

yalluru 

baltarta 



waga 

barple 



ngalwar 



nyolba 
boortal 



tschora 
tschora 



memer 

masalesale 

mama 



Afraid 



tianna coithyack 

tiennawille 

camballcte 



pambun 

ngalblinyan 

baamba 

bambun 

bambun 

paamba 

kurninba 

coninbanon 



yinoon 



gon 



dbiragon 






giarra (to be) 
bargat(C) 

kuita (to be a. ) 
glal, ghilghil 
widhlman 
knrra 
wain 



blukkun 

waiinniti 

waiwai 

oollya 

yaupunie 

kinindu 

kowinjar 

nginmar 
elindyur 



itnora 

lim 
yinil 



adhete 
adhete 



metah 

mataku 

kumtacu 



Sweet 



kirin^kirm 
kepgip 
giagia 
kepgip 

wityer 

woombool 

primalia 

leanmon 



Right 



ngaiabunburndap 
waingur 
nardodalodye 
tatkuk 

dhalkungok 

oochong 

murtonga 

primalia 



: lean 



— 


■ 


ngarrungarra 


marrombul 


kuppa 
geyar 
wian-kulla 
nil 


vamba 
birndal 
kwaba 


kinpin 

ngaltya, nganyara 

gunjulla 

alkooelie 

windra 

churkulingu 

dadbungua 

warkie 


nunkeri 

nalka 

numma 

patchi 
mugle 


Wl 





unkuala 


numbaka 


kukkan kukkan 


ngoulkoor 


inboo 
rollamme 
re 11am me 


parlimmi 
parliminrimminne 


garahar 

mami 

mugaro 


pangase 

leana 

erefia 



EAGLEHAWK AND CROW 



Groups 


Dialects 


Wrong 


Straight 


Crooked 


Tat- 


'E,nl .... 
Soma. . . . 
West and i\. W. 


Sc-_ 


iingoytleebana 
tunghabe 


powena J.) 




'iliseeilaneoiis ', 


_ 


z 


~ 




Yarra R. . . 


ballirt 




migim nugimdyiria 




Ulljtl . . . 






ngiiring nguring 


1 


ErtildMHit . . 




yulp 


ugoningoning 


Broken R. . . 


yalyang 


yulop _ 


nguning nguning 


<< 




nangutan 


y»i? 


widhidyirang 




Wamtamteot . 








*C 


Morllake. . . 


arnrigullen 




wan urart 




Booandik, S.A. 








S 


Lower Laeklan 
end Murrum- 

bidgee 
Gippiland . . 


warn primalia 


uletbe 


.oompil 




denbon 


tutburutbon 


wall wall 




Barwidste. Up- 

ferilurray 
X^ooraiery Tribe. 


— 


— 


_ 


L 








UpperMurray, 
N.S. XV. 










Wiraidkuri 


wammang 


dulluwarai 


dalgang 


II 


Turuwul. Port 










Jackson 










Alvabaka! . . 






warin waiin [to be) 


•; 


Kamilroi . . 




waiagil, gura 




Kabi.Mary R..Q. 


wan, warang 


dhurun 


warkun 




Warrego R.. Q. 








jV-j 


Toodyay (A cw- 


win dang 






eastle) 


















Mi nning. . . 








Lake Amadcvi. 




chu-cowra 




Jhi 




wirrangi 




kulkuldi 


Farnkalla . . 


nanna, wadt. 








Adelaide. . . 


wadli 


■naduna 


yokuniia 


Darling . . . 








Diyeri . . . 




thalkoo 


koontiekoemtie 


Mnrunuda . . 






(in 


A/ylhergivdy 


vraiabumu 


toortooioo 
kuinyaki 


kungul 








gumamadinga (P.) 




XVoolna . , . 








| 


Doktyerat . . 






gumirkgururk 




Rubra., Kim- 








3 


be'rlty 










Xafier Range, 










Kimberley 










Sutidar Island 








11 ' 


Matdonncll 


bala, mbala 














1 


IValihR,. Q. . 








Bloomfi/td la/. 


buyoun 


Icboonke 




i 


ley, Q. 

Palmer R.. Q. . 


_ 


_ 


_ 


=? 


Caen R..Q.. . 




bnunmanjinne 






Mopoon R..Q.. 


aoaittakto 


brammanjinne 






Gmling, C. York 








Strait 


Torres St. 
Saibai/.,N. G. 










Aulua Malikula 






kambaknmbul 


Hebri- 

dei 


AilZ ' ' ' 


s** 


lotouu 


s?* 
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/OOD Spear 



oa 



Dilbflh 



Icarok 

i 
i 



ibahai 



(H.) 



li, kurada 



vrinna 
vrinda 
oo 

» 
» 

i 

il 
irma 



RUED Spear 



dhirar 

tyark 

dyark 

tvark 

dyeror 

tyirom 

terkun 

dburuk 

ponondi 



kauat 
yaarga 

jccrecl 



kaikt 



tjinbala(C) 

hloorla 

mokalin 



koongoon 
angame 






nalua 

tatou tagosau 



Shield 



alarm 

molka 

m alka 

molka 

dyiroa 

molga 

malk 

m alk ar 

mallear* brooal 

kuaikuli 



bamork 
birregambo, rourga 






murka 



roarga 
elimang (H.) 

koreil 

bumai burin 
kunmarim 
burgu 
wonta 

unda 

coor-tichie 
wakkaldi 



woollomburra 
pinauma 
kumbuni 
goonbarra 



al-quirta(W.) 

pijerikan 
koongeri 

koolmurra 

agai 

mennti 



bada 



Tomahawk 



morang 
kalpaungofk 
bartik 
bortik 

sar 

muitdyir 
par parkoort 
karkobe 
tiennie 



kuean 
moodewa 

thowan 



bttrguin 
mogo(H.) 

pukko 

yundu 

muyum 

dowing 

koddue 

yarrawa 



drekurmi 
kandi 

wokkaka 



maree 

marangima (C.) 
larlinganda 
litpurp 



wainmil 
ti-i 

egan 

adheagge 
agafo**} 
aga(<ur*) 

goba 

sip sip, tangata 

tangoto 

tpci (atu 



EAGLEHAWK AND CROW 



on. 


DrALECTS 


Stone Knife 


BOOMERANG 


Club 




East .... 








Tas- 


-So»« .... 
West and N. W. 


t 


z 


tergMD-f 




Norlk. . . . 






rocah(T.) 
Hilar (N.) 




Miscellaneous . 


fceroonalS.) 






Yarra R. . . 


mung {auartij 


wankim 






Lai Lai . . . 




wan-gim 


warawar 


! 


Brcildoune . . 






leawil 


Ai-oeaft. . . 


petch 

kalburo kalbumin 


daloiu datum 




& 


Bruken R, . . 


wangim 


kudyuron 


a; 








pirbang 


| 


Warrnamboal . 




Icdam ledam 


roalinganuk 


Mortlnke. , . 








Booandit, S. A. 




keium kemm 


booamba, kani 


s 


Lower Lacklan 


kalingali 


onei 


rooonopi 




Oippsland . . 


dhcradherak 




katak, donmong 




Banaidfte, Up- 




wongewa 


goojuroo 


s, 


per Alurr.iy 
Waorajery Tnic, 
Upper Murra*. 


" 


to! » 


- 


II 


N.S. W. 








Wiraidnuri . 






girang 


Si 


Turuwul, Port 


" 


— 


Dgallimg ulla (C.) 


*» 


Atmbatal , , 


kullingtiella 


luirama 


kottirra 


s 


K'amilroi . . 




burrao, burrigul 


murula ptsndi 


A a H,.t(aryP..Q. 

It'arrego R..Q. 
Toodyay (Nrw 
autS) 


dbakke 






ft! 




kilie 


&s 


sfi 


Pidong . . . 








Minnlng. . . 








Lake Amadeni . 


wom-ba [knife) 




wonna (stilt) 


3 - 


Narrinyeri , , 


drekurmi 


panketyi 


plongge, kannke 


■^"SS 


Parnkalla , , 




wadna 




Adelaide. . . 








WIG - 


Darling . . . 






poondee, koloroo 


lis 

J*$ 


Murunu'da '. '. 


yotrtchoowonda 
kalcicbipera 


s? 


punfnanga 


Mythergitody , 


mindee 


kalkarbooey 


miraloo 






roaramari (P. knife) 








Woolna . . . 






■nelpadinger 


1 




(Dataller 






1 


Ruby Ck„ Kim- 


















Napier Range, 
Kimberley 
















Sunday /stand, 
Macdonnell 








irgalla 


ulbainya 




Walsh R.,Q. . 


_ 


ongwol 


war 


■*: 


Bloomfitld Vol- 








1 


Pa7n\erR., Q. '. 


_ 


miilkarra 


_ 


$ 


Coen R,,Q.. . 










Afafieon R., Q. . 










Gudang. C. York 








S/rurt 


Toms St. 
SaitaiL. N.G. 


giturika [knife) 




kobai 


JVrw 


Aulua Malikula 






Rienriki. nlimbot 


Hebri- 


Nguna . , . 








des 




tomalshira (alu 


— 


tererakou 
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Head 


Hair 


Eye 


Face 


oolumpta 


poinglyenna 


mongtena 


niengheta 


poiete 


poiete longwinne 
tide 


nubre, nubrenah 


noienenah 


elouia 


pollatoola (J. ) 


manrable (J. ) 


ewucka (J. ) 
cuegi(P.) 


parba(J.| 
lagurnar barnar (N.) 


elpina 
neurikeenar (N.) 


niperina (L.) 


kauwong 


yara kauwong 


mirag 


mirng-bang 


moork 


ngarraurk 


mi 


rairbang 


burp 


rimbil 


mir 


mirbaga 


burp 


ngara 


mi 


mirpaga 


kawang 


yirikawang 


mirng 


minyinbokangin 


muranyuk 


ngoranyuk 


mflnuk 


milnuk 


pim 
beam 


n^arat 
wirin 


mir 
meringh 


mir 
methin 


boop 


ngoorla 


mir 


— 


poapi 


nouobopi 


meingi 


biingi 


buruk 


ledh 


mini 


kuog 


murriawa 


muniawa 


wunjabba 


wahroa 


bollong 


— 


mil 


— 


kuppura, ballang 
caberra(H.) 


uran 
diwarra(H.) 


roil 
mi(H.) 


ngolong 


wottung, koppura 


kittung 


ngaikung 


— 


gha, kaoga 
icam 


tcgul 


mil 


— 


dhilla, bon 


ml 


ngu, wanggum 


bambu 


worlba 


meel 


nunga 


katla 


katta 


meal 


wonnul 


mugga 


kulawil 


kuru (//.) 


— 


kada 


wenndu 


meyl 


— 


catta 


hooray 


coo-roo 


— 


kurli 


kuri 


pili 


petye 


kakka 


butti kurni 


mena, mialla 


mangu, ngarri 


makarta 


padlo, yoka 


mena 


raurki 


tnrtoo 


turtoo-woolkky 


meeky 


— 


mongathanda 


para 


milki(//.) 


• 


kuncbo 


nircha 


milki 


mula 


kondra 


jamul 


euko 


— 


maloma 


bairrijeen (C) 


damorra 


darreminn dbirra 


mudlo 


imalgnie 


ma 


— 


pondo 


pondomer 


numuru 


bebema 


txngunyangunya 


lungga 


milwa 


-^ 


mandin 


lamingar 


nimilar 


— 


nalma 


numandadi 


nimi 


^_ 


kaputa 


gola 


alkna 


angnera 


harui 


wir 


lipwar 


je 


tokol 


monger 


mil 


wallau 


ambogo 


allung 


immun 


— 


drokke 


ea 


andoa 


woikapoo 


lanrui 


ranrii 


andoa 


waggapoo 


pada 


odve 
yal 


dana 


— 


qoiku 


dana 


-^ 


knflco 


yalbupu 


purka 


paru 
konin 


batina 


nepol batina 
naluluna 


metina 


nakpauna 


namatana 


namatana 


nonru 

i 


toura 


foimata 


foimata 



EAGLEHAWK AND CHOW 



GROUPS 


D,. Llm 


Ear 


Nose 


Smbjj- (Noun) 




£«/ .... 


niungenna 


munun* 


_ 




&>*** .... 


wayee 


itiutb. mugRconh 






WeslandN. IV. 


WUna (J.) 


muanoigh 






.Verf* .... 


dbemk 


medouet 






Mitetlbutmui . 


«rn»(R.| 


mudena (R.) 






Yarra R.. . . 


wirng 


kang 


buang 




Lai Lai . . . 


wirng 










ivirrabol 


ka g 




i 


Avaea R. . . . 




to 


buwaog 


Broken R. . . 


wirmbuluk 






% 






buanga 


5 ' 


Wamtamtaol . 




ir* 


wapima 


1 


Mortlakt . . . 


methln 


woomban 




Bouandik, S. A. 


inaarli 






£ 


Ijnvtr Lachlnn 






and Murrum- 
bidgee 
Cippiland . . 










wuring 


kung 


nimbi Ion 




Banoidgtt, Up- 


murrumbo 


denoewa 




ej 


per Murray, 
VVoorajery Tribe, 
Upper Murray* 
JV.S. w. 


wootba 


merootha 


_ 


11 








Wiraidhnri . . 






huddur bnddin 


Turuwul. Port 


gorai(R) 


nogur (H-l 




I 










«=> 


Awahita! , . 


nguieung 


iiukoro 




* 


Kamilrvi, . ■ 








Kabi,MaryR.,Q. 


pTnang 




ka 




Warrrgo R.. Q. 


brnoa 




buddley 


"•ill. 

-1 - 


Toodyay (Am- 


dwangit 






eaUle) 

m3Lg\ '. '. 


kulka [pi.) 
guti 


zir 


- 






am-mou-la 




5 ■: 


Marriitytri . . 




kopi 




T^E 


Parnkalla . . 








nil 


Adelaide . ■ . 




mudla 




fee - 


Darling . . , 




pulkkapiDDB 






cootchara (//.) 


moodla 




'I " 


Murunuda '. 








Mythergoody . ■ 


E£nm (C.) 


jeeagu 


noomalbunju 




Larriktya . . 


queeangaar(C) 






Woolmi . . . 


wnl 






1 


Daktytral . . 


moniadyaur 




ngeadutkma 


Ruby Ck., Kim- 


mungn 






berky 








Is 


Napier Range, 


nil i bib 


gurmi! 




Kimbtrley 








il 


Sunday Island . 
Mac den m 1 1 


ilba ' 


ata 


- 


P 


Range, 
W<ihhR..Q. . 
BlM*t/ield Yal- 


wi 


!• 




s 


milger 


pujil 


ngoutoat 


1 


Palnur R., Q. . 


inmir 


omo 




S 


CoenR„Q. . . 




kokanne 






Mapoen R„ Q. . 


wogo 








Gudang, C. York 




eye 




.V/.-..T' 


Baited I.. N. G. 


. 


plti 
pili 


ganu 


Atui 


A ulua Malikula 




ngunseoda 


nebobte 


des 


Nguna . . . 


nnraligana 


ragisuna 


— 
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Mouth 


Up 


Teeth 


Chin 


utina 


M» 


wugherrinna 


comnienna 


nab 


— 


pay-ee-a 


wahba 


ighyleab 


M > v * 


yannalope (J. ) 


— 




mona(>/.) 


iane 


— 


a.) 


wurlennlnncr (N.) 


leeancr (sing, N.) 


congene(R.) 


»g 


worong 


liang 


ngorndak 




wuru 


liang 


ngandak 


xxibali 


wuro 


lia 


nganyi 




wuru 


Ha 


ngonyi 


igin 


wurungin 


liang, lang 


— 


k 


wurunuk 


liafiuk 


pumanifiuk 


HI 


wurung 


tangam 


— 


mg 


woorong 


dhungun 


orine 




WTO 


tunga 


— 


«» 


belatbowongi 


naroki 


nharlki 




yungaat 


ngondok 
n!yu 


vien 
lendawa 


i(?) 


- — 


yecrong 


— 




— mm 


irang 


yaran 


(H.). 


willin (//. H.) 


dara(H.) 


wallo(H.) 


rka 


tumbtrri, willing (/A) 
ille, kumai (pL) 


tira . . 


wattun 


— 


ylra, Ira 


tal 


gka 


dam bur 


dbangka 


ylkkal 




mimml 


thir-ra 


yernghin 


— " 


— " 


nannang 


•*^ 




wuti 


willga 


nganngu 


minji 


— 


iri 


— 




tar-bin-bimba 


car-teta 


noo-too 




munengk 


turar 


nguiture 




nemi 


ira 


ngangunge 


xparta 


tamino, taxnandi 


tia 


nguttoworta 




moonnoo 


nunndee . . 


wokka 




miemie [pi.) 


munatbandra 


unkacbanda 




dira 


malilku 


nancha 


aiain 


tharingar 


yerdidther 


yanbar 


iquar(C) 


— > 


unbirregee (C.) 


gonngonngwa (P.) 




waper(//.) 


ya 


— 




aru 


dir 

• 


tdang 


k-a-ta(W.) 


arinbinba 


deta, detya 


rotna 


_ 


jil 


wea 


artchan 




yimbi 


tchira 


ban 


ing 


^_ 


ookool 


_ 




kai 


adhetroombao 


angao 




kago 


mapibao 


angao 


i 


angka 


ampo 


cbu 




iraguda 


danga 


Ibu 




iraguda 


dang 


gunga 


»a 


nakulu bangona 


nelvanta 


mesembrin 


kfttia 


nangolena 


napatina . . 


nasina 


itu 


nokiri ragoutu 


nonifo . . 


nocumcumi 



EAGLEHAWK AND CHOW 



Gboups 


Dialects | Cheek 


FOEKHKAD 


B^» 




East .... 


— 


raoonah 


„„ ,„, 


Tas- 


South .... 








WtftmiN.W- 






comene waegele 




A'ofTA .... 


nobittaka(D.) 


~ow(NTi 


hide 

kongine (P.) 
yaragorndok 




Yarra R, . '. 


wangga 


minyio 




Lai Lai . . . 


wang 






g 

& 


Ercildounc . . 




filil 


nganyitonro 


^ittn R.... 




ngcnyi 


Broken P. , . 


wanggik 
muiakuk 


minyin 
kinifiuk 


Qgomang 
ngarafink 




lYarrnambool '. 


dhakka 


mitdhin 




i 


Mortlake . . . 


dburthuk 






Booandii, S.A. 




kine 


rigurla ngnuc 


1 


Lower Lushlitn 




kemangi 


monaogi 


and Murrain- 
bidgu 
Gipp stand . . 










wong 


nin 


Udh 


« 


Banoidgee, Up- 

fir Murray . 

Woorajery Tribe, 






>amngb^ 


Upper Murray, 










N.S. W. 








SI 


Wiraidkuri. . 


daggal 


ngolong 
nulla (H.) 




!1 


Turnout. Port 




yarrin(C) 


Jaitson 








Aivabakal , . 


kullo(//.) 


yiiitini, ngollo 




■< 


Kamilroi. . . 






yare 


Rabi.MaryR.,'). 


wanggum 








iVarrtgo R..Q. 


nummung 


bubbal 






Teodyay \Ntw- 










eastle) 
Pidong . . . 


_ 


balk 


nganngul 


Minntng . . . 








Lair: Amadeus . 


per-till-letra 




UQ-gurra 


i 1 ! 


Narrinyeri . , 






meoaki 


Parnkatta . . 


kalba, ngulko 


ngarnka 


kaDbosggurtu 


Adelaide . . . 


malailie 


mutki, yurlo 


malta, yeraka 


Darling . . , 


nullee 




wokka woolkky 










Muruuudn . . 




pOpa 


uncha 


Mytkergoody , 


walindu _ 


mudpinrna (P.) 


mangoora 




Wooina . '. '. 








§ 


Daklyerat . , 


nganik 


milk 


marabat 




RubyCi../Cim- 










berley 










Napier Range, 






alungar 




Ktmbertey 








*1 


Sunday Island . 
Macdonnelt 






(third 


ilgaia (pi.) 


lima 


inioga 


Ranges 
Walsh R„ Q. , 


gul 


batban 


alpar 


^ 


Bhomfield Val- 


gangool 






1 


ley, Q. 

PaImtrR..Q. . 


_ 


._ 


aworko 


$ 


Caen P., Q. . . 




pai 


oga 




Mapoon R., Q. . 




pai 


nga 




Gudang, C. York 


baga 






Torm 
Strait 


Kovirarega, 
Torres St. 


baga 


paru 


yeta 


Saibai /., N. G. 






yan 




Aulua Malikula 


misemblula 




nepol me»embrin 


Hebri- ■ 


Nguna . . , 


napupuna 




naluloni uaiinu 


des 


Anivia . . , 


marigariga 


nomogaiai 


nofurfuri enmn 
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Tongue 


Stomach 


Breasts 


Arm 


kayena 


teenah 


paragganna 


wu'hnna 


menne, maynab 


teena 


parugganah 


wu'bnna 


tullana(J.) 


teenah 


— 


alree (J.) 
anme \forearm) 


guenerouera 
kanewurrar (N. ) 


maguelena 


pouketalagna 


plaangner (N.) 
Doitch 


waglev(J.) 
bum birm 


wornena (R.) 
derak 


dyilang 


poitch 


tyuram 


torak 


tyale 


wutyop 


gurm 


datyak 


tali 


billi 


tyang 


tatyak 


dyelang 
dhalinuk 


bodyin 
wudyumbuk 


dyanguk 


tatakuk 


dhulan 


tokung 


ngabung 


wurk 


dh aline 
tale 


dhogogang 


mart 


woork 
woo 


turlengi 


belaogi 


koimbi 


tarki 


dyelan 


bolun 


bang 


brindang 


dullingba 


— 


— 


karjenba 


— 


boorban 


— 


merrola 


dalan 


binbin {belly) 
barrong (H.) 


duddu 


w ^^ 


tallang(C) 


nabang (H.) 


gading(H) 


tullun 
tulle 


purrang {belly) 
roubal \belly) 


paiyil 

bun, ngummu 


bungun 


tunam 


dungun, kuri 


among 


kining 


durling 


duggu 


durley 


biggey 


dalain 


gobbil 


bibbi 


mara 


thallin 


warri 


^_ 


katti murrnun 


thalidd 


mukulla 


— 


wanngu 


— 


weelar 


ip-pee 


minna 


tallanggi 


mankuri 


ngumpurengk] 


tyele {vfper arm) 


yarli 


ngangkalla 


n gam ma 


Dgando, yurti 


tadlanya 


ngankimunto 


ngammi (s.) 


turti 


tulleenna 


koonto 


poonna 


wunyee, mungko 


thulie 


mundra koodnabidie 


auma 


oona(//.) 


tali 


wapunurda 


muna 


cilka 


tumingaroo 


uparer 


uminar 


waljur 


kuiamelloa 


quallama (C) 


mamabilma (C) 


kwiaverndara ( P. ) 


wee-e 


marna 


ngoiya 


ieuveyer 


ngandork 


mandulma 


wing 


wuru 


— 


nung 


mamini 


yarmilar 


alinya 


idunta 


ibatyangna(//.) 


inanga 


are 


_ 


pip 


dhom 


nabil 


wahral 


bibi 


tchahil 


elpin 


oroom 


onvong 


— 


ngai 


arra 


anjoou 


aga 


lanne 


arra 


anjoou 


mearri 


untara 


maita (C.) 


yongo 


— 


nai 


wera 


susu 


"^ 


boia 


maitarun 


fa {sing.) 


geto 




napoloalapa 


nisna 
oasusuna 


verna 
naruna 


namenana 


norero 


tupewa 


afatfata 


nortma 



EAGLEHAWK AND CHOW 



GftOUF* 


Dialects | Hand 


FmcsK 


NAB. 




East .... 


riena 


riena 


tonye 


Tas- 


South .... 


reemalla 




ryectonye 


West and N. W. 






waste lean 




North .... 


rabalga (J.J 


begni»(E.) 


nil(*/.J 
pttdoki(E.) 




Kami*,, . '. 


rnornang 


moraang 






Lai Lai . . . 








1 


Ereildeune . . 








Avsca Jt.... 






imi 


Broken R. . . 








a; 


Gunbower . . 




wo [it manaauk 


lirt mananuk 


1 


Warmambaol . 


morang 


morang 


pirn morang 
brin muruk 


Mortlahe . . . 






K-v.iii.iii. S. A. 




■Burns (//.) 




£ 


Lower Laehlan 
Tidg'ee UnFUm 


"™" 


naraugori 


larimongngi 




Gi/fStamt . . 




dhakirbret 


dhakirbret 


Is 


Baruridgic, Up- 
per Murray . 

Woorajery 1 ribe. 
Upper Murray, 
JV.S. IV. 


M 


- 


- 


11 I 


Wiraidkuri. ■ 






julla 


ij 


Tunncut, Port 

Jackson 
Avrafiakat . , 


lamir»(H., 


benil!e(H.) 


earning™ (G| 


«4 


routiorra 


_ 


tini 


* 


Ramitroi. . . 






yulu 


Kabi,MaryR..U. 


plri 


plri, niolLi 


raolla, gQlcn 




Warrego,R„Q. 






pigging 




Toodyay (New- 








castle) 
Pidong . . . 


murra 


_ 


minndi (pi.) 


Minntng , . . 




murra-kabudd [pi.) 




Lake Amadeus . 








si 


KX: : 


marra 


ma?iu" 


Bsr 


Adtlaidt . . . 






biri 


Darling . . . 






mellinya 






morrainookeo ','.' 1 


murrapinie (pi,) 


Murunuda . . 




pinga 




Mythergoody , . 


mumbinoor 


malbidji 


malbidji 






kuiaroa (C.) 


gwiarrwoa (P.) 


daalla(P.) 




Waolna . . . 




lyanamunger 




1 


Dailytrat . . 


nanyulk 




pir 


Rub,Ck.,Kim- 




uuldha 


herley 










Nafier Rang,, 
Kimberley 


"" 


~ 


~ 


Sunday Island 
Afaedonnetl 








iltja, raga 


Utyaganya 


itapmara 


5 a 


Rang,! 








Wats* R..Q- ■ 
Blaomfield Val- 


dtii 


dhi 








petin 


I 


ley, Q. 
Palmer R., Q. . 


irre 




_ 


CoenR„Q. . . 
Mapoon R„ Q, . 










ischuru 








Gudong, C. York 








Toms 
Strait 


Ko-uirartga, 

Torres SI. . 
SaibaiI.,N.G. 


get" 

gwa 


ItWgursara 


tan 


New 


Avlna Maltkuta 




ngorongor Terna 


tangala ngor. vet. 


Hebri- 








n a la palakisini 


des 


Aniva . . .j mm 


rrmlshikorlraa 


" p "~* 
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Ufa 


Thigh 


Calf 


Foot 




leoonyana 




• • 


luggana 




lugguna 


— 


— 


lugganah 




luggra 


tula (J.) 


— 


lug 




langnfi 


— 


— 


dpgna 




laHnama (L m \ 


kaarwerrar (N.) 


warkellar (N.) 


pere(E.) 




""• 


dhiran 
karip 


guram 
kar 


dyroang 
dyinong 




karip 


karip 


kar 


dyina 




— 


karip 


kar 


dyina 




karnuk 


korebuk 


tyuluk 


dvinafiuk 
dhinang 




— • 


karip 


pirn 




— 


kureep 


beern 


dhenung 


• 


pnim 
kiangi 


krip 
kinpi 


toolangiant 


mamberi 




, 


dyeran 


born 


dyean 




kazrewa 


— • 


— 


jinno 




— 


— 


— 


jeenong 




buyu 


darrang 


mungo 


dinnang 




darra(C) 


r" 


— 


menoe (H.) 




^_ 


bulloinkoro 


wolloma [turra, pi, ) 


— 




buiyo 


durra 


wuruka 


dinna 




terang 


terang 


buyu 


dhinang 




dundu 


thurra 


~— 


dinna 




matta 


dowel 


matta 


jenna 




— • 


thunda 


mullatha 


jina 




gwa 


— • 


— 


jina 




— 


chewen-ta 


murnoo 


chin-na 




taruki 


n guide 


kur 


turni 




wita 


kanti 


— 


idna 




mitti, yerko 


kanti, mitti 


yillamuka 


tidna 




mungka, yelkko 


mungka 


yelkkerra 


tinna 




oora(//.) 


thara 


thilchaundrie 


tfoidna 




mora 


muti 


kombo 


tini 




nooldu 


nooldu 


nooldu 


yanar 




daonda(P.) 


macka(C) 


morna (P.) 


queealka (C.) 




_ 


moorn 


— ■ 


uramal 




kalar 


tyer 


kalar piun 


mel 




— 


— 


— 


burdro 




dfl w gf > V >r 


namur 


— 


nimbilar 




_ 


^_ 


_ 


nimbal 




— 


lupara 


— > 


inka 




gor (fcitoo knee) 


gudhul 


— 


tpl 




malpin 


warper 


ngar 


jinner 




— 


amathling 


— 


annil 




teni 


vwongge 


avarri 


kwe 




teni 


wongge 


avarri 


kwe 




utronya 


etena 


-» 


oquarra 




tirra, ngar 


kapi 


-~ 


kuku 




tete, ngaro 


madu 


ubalmadu 


aaaiiiana, tsano 




neluan 


— 


— 


neluan 




natuana 


namaona 


natorena 


natuana 




novai 


nobili 


kagavmi 


novai 


1 



EAGLEHAWK AND CHOW 



Grouw 


Dialects 


Toe 


Tail 


Skin 




E„, .... 


_ 


manoapoonee 


lurentanena 


Tat- 


South. . . . 




pugghnah 


luraranna 


Watan&N.W. 










North. . . . 


rigl (r/aiu) 








Mitcelltinetrus . 


laguraer |N.) 




loantagamar (N. ] 




Yarra R. . . 


bubuhidjrin»ng 




dliabo 




Lai Lai . : . 


iigalougi dyinong 








Ertildeune . . 




berkuk 




1 


Avota R. . . 


bapdyina 




mityuk 


1 


Broken R. . . 








Guntnurr . , 


djiuafink 




mityuk 


1 


Warrnambool . 




wirang 


mumong 


Mortlakt . . . 


dhenung 






Booandik, S. A. 








5 




ptuthangi 


berkoi 






andMurrum- 
bidgee 










auUHjMB 


wnk 


denauin 




Bartoidgee, Up- 








"J 


per 1U array 








iloerajtry Trite, 
Upper Murray, 
N.S. W. 
















Wiraidkuri 








!! 


Tunruiul, Port 


dUDDHl/iw/. R.) 


toon|H.) 


i»m(H.> 










Awabahal . . 






bukkai 


* 


Kamitroi . . 
Kabi,MaryR.,Q 


dhlnaog 


dhun ~ 


Kbar 




Warrtgo,R.,Q. 
Toodyay INeTxr- 


™di 


& 


east!*) 
Pidong . . , 


biUbu (pi.) 


ntmdl 


-annda 


M inning. . . 




nucnudi 


Jjg* 


Mi- 
lls 


Late Amadtus. 


R^t 


whip-poo 

kaldari 




ParHou" '. '. 




luidla 


piyi 


Adelaide. . . 




wotd 


pupa 


Darling . . . 




koondara 






thidnamookoo (//.) 




aula 


I 1 * 


Murunuda '. '. 




kani 


kula 


Mylhergaody 


kwiellgWB 


wallha 


beaUaba(C) 




Woolna . '. '. 


tyanumunRcr 






i 
a 


Daklytrat . . 


ne (*#/«) 




karalla 


RubyCt., Kint- 








berUy 








h 


Napier Range. 








Kimbirlty 










Sunday Island . 








Macdonntll 


intagaiiya 






5 3 


Ranges 








^T 


Walsh R..Q. . 








t 


Blaomficld Val- 




piji 


youlbrira 


| 


ley, Q. 
Palmer R..Q.. 


_ 


_ 


aiteen 


* 


CainS.,Q., . 






kai 




Mateo* R.. Q.. 






kago 




Gudang, C. York 




opo 




Turns 
Strait 


Kovrarega, 

Torres St. 
SaibaiL.N.G. 




koba 
kupalabo 


gungau 




AuluaMalitula 


ngorongor neluan 




iiakolukle 


Miiri- 






napuera 


oawiliaa 


its 


Aniwa. . . . 


mulsh ikovai 


Htfkn 


.okcd 
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Blood 



warrgata 
coccah 

bolouina 

balooyuna (S.) 

gurk 

kuruk 

korok 

kuruk 

kurkuk 

kerek 

goorck 

kro 

karku 



kuruk 



guan 
banarang (H.) 

kummara 

gue 

kakke 

guing 

noba 

yallgu 

midgee 

kruwi 

kartintye 

karro 

kondara 

koomarie 

katchuca 

gooaroo 

dumitiUa 

mumallweer 

padawo 



ilga 
alua 

yawul 
mooter 

onycl 

treuem 

njima 

etunya 

kulka 

kulka, kirero 



natra 
toto 



Bowels 



tiakrangana 
poine 



Hhalanrihalarm 

dyurung dyuruog 

wlnipa 

burakuk 

kulonguk 

porantyung 

marung 

pilporkeonango 



kraiuk 
goonoonau 



konung konaring 

gunang 

Kurrikurri 

gabbil 



mewi waltyerar 

kudna 

kudna 

koonna-wulkka 

koodnaundhe 

kalo 

oondoo 

namanamanak (C. ) 

wuneru 



tchool 



loimmi 
loiromi 
ilpi (C.) 

maita. gabumaita 
mertina 
namaritana 
avava 



Excrement 



tiamena 
tiannah 



tyaner(N.) 
gunang 

kunna 



gunafi 
kunan 



uk 



:unang 
koonangon 
kuanang 



dagu 

konung 
gunang 
guner 



kunar 

kudna, karta 

kudna 

koonna 

koodna 

wapiinga 

oondoo 

moonmar (C.) 

moonma 

wuin 



atna 



tchatcher 

ootbun 
arri 
arri 
onna 



Vaf>a k flb 

natae 
tai 



Urine 



mungana 

munghate munghabeh 



moonghenar (N.) 
balk 



kyie 



kefiuk 
keink 



keemon 



werak 



keilai 

kabur 
geeya 
goonba 



kumbu 
kunibo 
tippara 

pura 
kiperer 



uiiru 



yiwan 



ambwo 
ambwo 
ombo 



meme 

namemeana 

tavaimeme 



EAGU5HAWK AND CROW 



Groups 


Dialects 


«» 


Live (Vksb) 


Dl* 


/ 


East .... 










South .... 








WaHmdN.W. 










North. . . . 








1 


Miscellaneous . 


glbby (N.) 




mau(B.) 




Yarra K. . . 


dhanguch 




•M 




Lai Lai . . . 


kutkui 






i 


Ercildount . . 


dyakitch 


m^" a ' a 


tog 


Broken R. \ . 








as 


Gudboieer . . 


pangguk 




wadhyingdha 


I 


Wamamboot . 




buindin 


kalpuman 


ifortiakc. . . 


dhukeanu 






Bixandii, 5 A. 








£ 


Lower Lothian 




pooksomaoki 


beralhin 


and Murrum- 
Hdgee 
Gippsland . . 










lok 


_ 


dhatigan 




Barwidgee, Up- 
per ifiurra? . 

WoorajeryTnbe, 
Upper. Uurrav 
















J, 


~ 


" 


~ 


II 


Wiraidhuri . 


dangling 


murrongioga 


ballunna 


Turuwul, Port 


dunmingungfR.) 






i¥ 


Jackson 








*j& 


Awabakal . p 






leltibuliko 




Kamilroi . . 








* 


A'abi-lfarvR.,'!. 




murubaman 


baluman 


Warrtgo,R..Q. 


widgey 




ballyah 


sKi 


Toodtay (New- 








castle) 








"■j;i. 


Pidong , , . 








-^~C 








-I 


Lake Amadeas . 








k a 


Narrinyeri , . 


lakurarab 


lumbe 




si! 


Parnkalta . . 


roai, bulla 






«!1 


Adelaide. . . 




pumttlendi 


podlond 
bookka 


V. -> 


Darling . . . 










booka 






i 1 ' 


Murunuda '. '. 




kunlawanro 


balindu 


Afvthergoody . 


putihale 








Larriheya . . 


raayoraa 


amedip (/ live) 


betingying 


b 


WeafM . . . 


muma 


_ 


_ 


I 


Daktyerat . . 


miyu 


duk man deling 


padlhadeung 




Ruby Ci., Kim- 








<o 


bertey 








1-2 


Napier Range. 






kwdiraan 




Kimberky 








J)! , 


Sunday Island . 








|| 


Mac'donnell 


ntulamea 






Ranges 








Walsh R..Q. . 
Btoowattld Val- 
ley. Q- 
Palmer R.,(J. . 


jj* 


.chakoi ~ 


l£n 


i 


athenning 


_ 


_ 


Coen R., Q. . . 
A/opoonR., Q.. 
Gudang. C.York 


adhou 
adhou 


(3gj£* 


lomandschooni 




aiycfC.) 






Torres 


Jaibai I...V.G. 




— 


dadeipa 


Strait 


ai 


_ 


umangs 


New 


Autua Malikuia 


narangan 


tim»ur(3n//*r.« 1 v0 


iimis { 3 rd per. sing.) 


Hebri- i 


Nguna . . . 








des 


Aniwa . . . 


akai 


mow. 


male 
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Eat 


Drink 


Sleep 


Sit 


tughlee, tuggana 


longholee 


lony 


meajpugha 


tughrah, tuggranab 


nugara 


rorooway.) 


crackena (J.) 
mcevenany (J.) 


— 


— 


— 


kibie 


kible 


nenn here 


— 


tcgurner(N.) 


lemokenur 


logurner (N.) 


medi(P.) 


tangarabian 


ngubiaa 


vimanan 
kumba 


ngalambanan 


gutyilin 


ngupilin 


pure 


tvakik 


kobilang 


komba 


nyanga 


dyakilan 


ngupilan 


kumba 


pura 


tyakalang 


kupalangga 


kunibandum 


naftok 


takin 


tatthin 


yuwan 


kuppa 


dhukeino 


dhut thunoo 


uwona 


neenkuka 




tata 


loo ma 




yakandin 


koopori 


kombathc 


yantha 


dbaando 


dhaando 


berndan 


nindu 


— 


wljela 






dara 


^_ 


ulinga 


guabinga, winga 


patty (C.) 


weede(H.) 


nangara(H«) 


gnalloa(H.) 


tukkilliko 


pitulliko 


ngarabo 


yellawolliko 


tali 


ngarugi 


babi 


npuddela 


dhau, dhomaa 


dhathln 


buandomaihi 


ninaman 


tnenmugga 


thenmugga 


nunamugga 


neamugga 


nanang 


gabby nanang 


bigar 


nit 


ngulla, ngurrna 


^9 w w 

ngulla, ngurrna 


nguba 


nyinna 


waira-maowud 


— 


kudnaiella 


ningarn 


null-goonic (pr. p.) 
takkio 


murttun 


tantin 


nin-nann 
lewin 


mdata 


— 


meya wanniti 


ikkata 


maiendi . 


— 


— 


tikkandi 


tiee 


toonjala 


emargala 


neengga 


tiami 


tbapana 


mookalie 


arm una 


tundu 


tundu napa 


parindo 


kunda 


^^ m 


_ 


wongil 


ylnar 


gugai (/ eat) 


anjarra (C.) 


allinmingaligal mudgi 
(C) 


aginda(C) 


aB 


— 


va-aqua 


loorl 


lakadema 


durkadema 


ngurngur adeung 


adini 


mungari 


— 


munya 


^** 


karpe 


kuing 


kurlin 


— 


unggarili 


woral 


unggerlmo 


unggalant 


al-goomatW.) 


lorilama, ftuma 


•ankuindama 


^■^ 


ngougal 


_ 


nog 


onjek 


boumbi 


wauni 


boundi 


atbatbi 


athathi 


enthul 


— 


angwonogoome 
ngwonnokomme 


tediang wonokomme 


anronokomme 


angea 


atedurra 


ung$in-ga 


eremadin 

• 


engka 


purtcipa 


wanipa 


uteipa 


tanureipa 


ai pourtano 
angkani 


wan in 
timin 


utoi 
ien 


apatanu 
amhalok 


Dganikani 
kakeina 


munu 
keinu 


maturu 
mero, komcro 


tronatano 
nofo, konofo 



EAGLEHAWK AND CROW 



0.o„« 


Dialects 


Food 


Live (Vkrb) 






East .... 










IS. ■ 


&>««. . . . 










WalaKiN.W. 
North. . . . 


- 


- 








hliiaUamanti . 


ahangitch 










Yarra R. . . 


in 1 1 1 u ndii k ,1 . ngalandl 






Lai Lai . . . 


kulkut 






.<: 


1 


F.rtildtnau . . 


dyakilch 


m£oT' a 




(it 1 












a: 


Gndbower . . 


pangguk 










Warrnam&nl . 




bum din 




ka 




Morllake , . . 


dhukeanu 










Booandik, S A. 










2 


Lower Lacklau 
and Murmm- 


.akoon 


pooksomaok i 




be 




Gippsland . , 


lok 






dh 


»■ 


Baruiidgee. Up- 
per Murray . 

Woerajtiy Tribe, 
Upper. Murray 










9' 










Wiraidkuri . 


dangung 


murronginga 




In 


Tunncul, Port 


dunmingungjR.) 


















Auiabniat . . 






















^ 


naii,.\/aryR.,Q. 


bindha 


munibaman 




b { 




Wamgii,R.,Q. 


widgey 


kuirio 






fc'S -, 


Taodyay (.Ww- 








■-'* 


4! 5*a 


cattle) 










3 £~3 


PidOHg . , . 

ilin3*g. . . 

'.■•'.■■ A Modem . 


\ 




Su. 


k. ■? 


Narrinyeri , . 


takuramb 




*"*.- 


^1 


Parnkalla . . 






Adelaide. . . 




punuiicndi 






Darting . . . 
Alurunuda . . 


w" 


kuntawanro 


2** 


Mytkcrgoody . 


pull hale 




*%* 




Larrikeya . . 


mayoa.a 


amedip (/ live) 


' ft:/* 


| 


Woolna . . . 


mumn 


_ 




Dattyerat . . 




dukmaadsiing ^ -- 




RubyCk.,Kim- 








»j 


berley 










Napier Range, 








9& 


A'imierley 








1! 


Sunday Iiland . 








Macdannell 


ntulamt^flB^ 






H 


Range, 








WahkR.,Q. . 
Blaomfield Vai- 


in S "^ 
















Palmer S..Q. . 










Coe*R.,Q.. r 










&SZ.1-&M 
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•) 

Jwari 

-schiatschine 
ringa 



anrui 

sava 

tere 



kunny wattera 
kunna watta 





at) 



illinga 



lan 
ikammugga 
rang 

.unngani 



kattiti 

kattendi 

wottolay 

kulkini 
buterain 
gurimakerk (P.) 
fineter [bring hire) 
wabagadung 



ngetyima 



woondil yara ondo 



ngapamam 
ti levembene 
piragi 
amyane 



EAGLEHAWK AND CROW 



Group!. 


Dialects 


GO 


Colli 


Tbj. 




East .... 


tawe 


talpeyawadeno 


_ 


Tas- 


Soutk. . . . 








West and N.W. 










North. . . . 










Miscellaneous . 


lagurner (N.) 


tecaner (N.) 


came (J.] 




Yarra R. , . 


yananan 


biraun 


dbumbak 




Lai Lai . . . 










Ercildoune . . 


yaanbang 




ngalayanik 


g 


Avct-a R. . . 


yannga 




klyaka 


1 










Cunbower . . 


waranggom 


yukaiyanok 


keap manyup (tell 
somebody) 






waita 




Mortlake. . . 


yanakie 


kaka-watakie (kaka, 
km) 

Iraki 


leek pukie 


£ 


BooandU, S. A. 


ynnka 


kept 




l^notrLacklantV 




tolandcD 


□gctthclotooDa 




Murrumtid(et 










Gipf-sland . . 


yangon 


ngauandhi 






Barwid^ee. Up- 


yagamilla 


yaagabailla 






per Murray 

tfeorajery Tribe, 

Upper Murrat 


y» 


- 


- 


I! i 


Wir.udhuri '. 


van nana 


yawai {come here) 




Turtswil. Port 


yunda {go away, R.) 


towte (Come on, H.) 




as \ 


Jackson 








*& 


Awabakal . . 


uwolliko 


uwolliko 


wiyelliko 




Kamitni . . 




laiyanasi 




S; 


K~abi.MaryR..Q. 


yanman 






&"3 -i 


Wanego,R.,0. 
7 S| *** 


yenmugga 


thiDrycnmuggm 


nunda wanka 


Pi 




yannma 


yaonaji 


_ 


Miming . . 
Lake Amadcits . 


by-enie ~ 


al-leaiie ~ 


why-Ialla 


yi - 




ngowalaur {imfer.) 


arodu (A fa- ) 


lammin 


Parnkalla . . 


ngammaia 


budoala 




Adelaide. . . 


munendi 




pudlondi 


Darling . . . 








11* 


Diyeri . , . 

Murunuda . , 


pulkami 


cidinakuma 


worapami 




wobarloo 










began (P.I 


nallak (C. tome oh) 






Weelna . . . 


bmoque (go away) 


nallak {come on) 




I 




boiadung 


baadung 


taueradema 


Ruby Ct.. A'im- 








itrley 








h 


Napier Range. 
Kimbertcy 


yellar-bonnr 


yellar-booar 


nigi. 




Sunday Island 








11 i 


Maidonnell 


artyilanama, lama 




albemelama 


53 










3^ 


Walsh R.. Q. . 




(ok 




■^ 


Bloamfield Val- 




kutti 






ley, Q. 








1 


Palmer R..Q. . 








1 


Coin ft.. Q. . . 










Mapoon R.. Q. . 


iaugauoome 


tanoombanne 






Gudang. C. York 




impebino wai (C.) 


ckalkajiiurra 


Strait 


Kowrartga, 

Torres St. 
SaibaiL.N.G. 


pa usara [go away) 


utapa 


mraep. 


New 


Auiua Matikula 






bitene 


Hebri- 
des 


Nguna . . . 
Aniaa . . . 


K™ 


umai, pel 
my 


ontuena 
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Speak 



pueellakanny 
poeerakunoabeh 
pooracannaby 
Kane 

durnmin 
gecla 

worake 

wurake 

lakkan 
lukukie 

lanka 
limbi 

dhuna 



ana 




(H.) 



wiyelliko 

gbalda 

yaman 

yarra 

wanka 

wonga 



yarnin 

wangsata 

warrabandi 

yathami 
namingi 



weeyer 
lamadung 



nigra 
kokobalkal 



tschonokomme 
ekalkamurra 



tisur 
pasa 
kontucua 



Walk 



tahlyoooere 
lawtaboorana 

tagna 

tabelti (L.) 

yaninbulonda 

yanni 

yaanbol 

yannga 

yanok 

purpa 
yanakie 

yanka 
yena 



biela 



yannagagi 



yanman 

yenmugga 

watow 

yarra, vanna 

ngarallguni 

yan-ning 

ngoppun 

nsukata 

murrendi 

wonga 

cinda 

woobar 

akgarni (C. ) 

mogwerie 

damadung 

urna 

wongi 

ungwara 



toongan toongi 

agullaki 

iange 
watungi (C.) 



gurguusaru 
penepen 
surata 
katakaro 



Run 



rene 

lugara 

mella (J. ) 

tablene pinikta 

noonghenar (N. ) 

wurwon 

wate 

pirpa 

pin pa 

wiri 

wirakan 
karowukie 

wraan 
waiwi 

yangon 
pinnela 

burrabari 

bunbanna 
chawa (imper. R.) 

murraliko 

punagai 

bidhaliman 

tbungymugga 

yatagaly 

bukalli 
wudnayeri 

kldein 

watpandi 
kolyara 

namini 
ban jar 
muddli (P.) 
moquel 
tagatadirang 



mucheri, gurdi 



tunggora 
unti(W. 



) 



anbd 
jinbal wari 



tschiatschine 
rioga 



anrui 

sava 

tere 



Bring 



kunny wattera 
kunna watta 



worrar (N.) 

tuaboDgak 

mutyaka 

mutyaka 

mutyaka 



womba 

yanbaman (bring that) 

mana 
manakia 

wonai 



burruma 
bariamalbillinga 



taikane 
bariman 
ihinekammugga 
berrang 

kunngani 



kattiti 

kattendi 

wottolay 

kulkini 
buterain 
gurimakerk (P.) 
uneter (bring here) 
wabagadung 



ngetyima 
woondil yara ondo 



wia 



ngapamam 
ti levembene 
piragi 
amyane 



EAGLEHAYVK AND CHOW 



o„»„ 


Dialects 


Taks 


L,rr 


Camv 




Eait .... 








Tat- 




nunnabeli 






WtstandN. IV. 










North. . . . 










.Miiidlancvvi . 










Yarn R. . . 
Lai Lai . . . 


mu,yaka 


dambok 
waimok 


waronggobolt 


| 


Ercildount . . 








Avoca R. . . 




waiwok 


lyulnak 


Broken R. . . 








<*: 


Gunbawer . . 


manakinyok (?) 






1 






kerangn 




Mortlake. . . 


li itol:'. ttnobt 


keeramukir 


womburnong 


Booandik, S. A. 








Lower Lacklan 


mannpa 




karat ha 


Gippslnnd . . 










katbokaia 


font 


kortba 


»i 


Barwidgte, Up- 
per Murray 

Upper Murray. 
N.5. IV. 


nunda 




woirongahra 


I| 








■$■§ 


Wiraidktai 


barramirra 




ganna. dummira 


IS 


Turuwul, Fort 
Jackmn 


~ 


- 


- 


ijOi 


Aviabak,il . . 


nmnrilliko 


puromilliko 


kurriliko 










wombailona 


sj 


Kabi.MatyR-Q 


tliiirykanga 


bun mi. 


wombalilhin 




WorrtgoR-.Q. 


kundomum 


wadderra 




Toodyay tfftK* 




yerrup {lift up) 




£ =^ £ 


cattle) 








#1- 


Pidong . . . 
Milling. . . 


mar "" aa _ 


~ 


~ 


Lata A modem . 








ft 






preppin 


thuppuit 

asm 


Pamkalla . . 


mankiuu 




Adelaide. . . 






nammandi 


Darting . . . 














woltbami 


Munatuda . . 




pardunakamana 




MytAergoody 


goorealu 


woolbnlamar 


weejaramar 






dap. biner 


biddbiddla(P./i/iiV) 


boDanifP.) 




Wootna . . . 








t 


Daktyerat . . 


wondema 


dalwaadema 


kaiatyadema 


I 


RubyCi., Kim- 
















h 


Napier Range. 








Kintbtrley 








|| ■ 


Sunday Island . 
Maedonnell 
Ranges 


z 


„„„„„.- 


Bgaiiia 


3^ 


Walsh R.. 0. . 
Bloomfield Val- 


nig 




nig 


■^ 


woondil 


(chain koolpal 






ley. Q. 








1 


Palmer R.. Q. . 








5: 


Co.-«R.,Q.. . 






njannokorainc 




Mapeon R„ Q. . 




angapange 






Gudang, C. York 








Turns 


Rowrarega. 


nwipa 


~ 


ang-eipa 


Strait 


Saibai /.. A". (!. 


— 


lindisa 


patauradiao 




AuluaMatikula 






lngunla 


Hebri- 
da y 


Nguna . . . 


2JJ amo 


tiape rakate 
tsbicitshia 


(rape (rape, ova 
amounga 
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Make 



* (J.) 
ggok 

uboga 
ipok 

ok 

ibam 

angong 

a 



auwa 



3arra, marra 



lliko 



goman 
irra 



nn 
>endi 



am (he has made) 
adema 



rama 



il 



ingenne 
ganne 

•eipa 

ino 
ea 

i, mo 



Break 



crackerpucker (N.) 

kalbornangat 

bukomo 

kalbonga 

kalpaiyang 

bukain 
mambunga 
kindarnong 
wirlpana (pp.) 
muroda 



kolakan 



kilpaiyilliko 

gunni 

buriman 

dummerra 

dakkan 

kurrdagula 



luwun 
kulata 
biltilendi 



tricinda 
tutawar 

moque 
taptadema 



kabuluma 

tog 
toombar 



mbwe 
mbwoige 
atenimbanya 
tideipa 



mokot, mambur 

marikpori 

efatshi 



Strike 



luggana golumpte 
lunghana 



riagurner (N.) 

dhilbongalin 

dyilpo 

datyarop 

kilpark 

dhaka 

porta 

bardano 

tukka 



koladyin 



paiani 



bumarra 



bunkilliko 

bumale 

bunbaman, baiyiman 

bungga 

boomer 

binnya 

yagiiku 

poong-an-yee (pr. p.) 

mempin 

kund&ta 

pertta 

dieami, nundra 

dilpinda 

booer 



eadema 



ntyilbutilama 

donyin 
koonil 



tschauogoome 
lenyookoome 
untondunya 
matumeipa 

urimand 
atampsea 
kpokati 
tshi 



Fight 



miamengana 
moymengana 
memana (J.) 

menana(U) 

dhalgak 

bltyiring 

datyarop 

tyihyarang 

dhakdyarip 
portapan 
burbunallganaka 
weanban (pr. p.) 
tikaria 



bondyin 
bieba 



bumallana 



wuruwai 

baiyulaiyu 
bumbarley 
bakash (?) 

binnya 
paijaji 

yoyangi 
yaamti 

goorinya 

thirric 

partindra 

boonjabinju 

berramelbdykn 

wauikatpi 

murkadema 



donyin 
kooniwe 



annebe 
boipre 



silamai 
nabura 
marimari 
tatowa 



R 



EAGLEHAWK AND CHOW 



G.™» 


Dialects 


Kill 


Fall 


Bat 




mienemiento 




mongtont 


Tas- 


South .... 


wanga (D.) 






WeitandN. It". 
















iamunika (J.) 




Miscilanltnu '. 


crackerpucker (N.f 




neunkenar (N.) 




YarraR. . . 




baurdangak 


nangelt 




LallM . . . 


ditgundyirin 






1 




bandyarang 


boika 




AvocaR. . . 


dllguna 




fialalang 


Limit* R. . . 








% 




bumgoonin 


boikin 




1 


Uarrnamtool . 
Murllate . . , 


balrokonong 


yungyer 
yandar burdien 


Hake 


R.xundik, S. A. 










Lower Laeklan 


ptronmin 




waretemicgo 




and Murmm- 
Hdgee 

applied . . 










bu lady in 


blikgitdualan 


dakan 




Baraiidgee, Up- 










ter Murray 








'■s 


Woorajery Tribe, 


binjilgerri 






Upper Murray, 










N.S.IV. 








^2 ( 


Wiraidhuri . 


ballubundambina 


barguranna 




S| 


Turuwul, Port 






gna<C.) 




faetso* 








«* 


AUHibatnl . . 


let [ ibun gn gul 1 1 ko 


ngarongaro 


nakilliko 


s 


Kamilivi . . 


balubuma 


bundane 


ngutami 


Rabi.MaryR..Q. 
WarregoR.,'). 


liaiyimao 




nomngatbi 








na-mugga 


4? - 


Tuidfar (A'ra- 






jetuiing 


-;-; 


caslie) 








={ a 


Pidong . . . 
Minting. . . 


z 


wannia ^ 


~ 


Lake Amadeus . 


poong-on-ie 


won-eoie [pr. p.) 






Narrinyeri, . 




pingkin 


nakkin 


V2| 


Pamtalla . . 






nakkutiu 


PI 


Adelaide. . . 
Darling . . . 


padloappendi 


womendi 
beekka 


b°^« 






poorina 






booanoo 


palinda 
kalganoo 


kalinatu 


Mylkergaady . 


nungarmunu 






bc g m. (P.) 


beraddbingfP.) 


nagalidja(C> 




U'ooUa . . , 








E 


Dtiktwrat . . 


adinyirkadema 


talkadema 


dukadema 




K,ibv Ct., Rim- 








5 


berlty 










Napier Range, 






nigra 


la 










Sunday Island. 








Macdanuell 
















^ 


Walsh R., Q. . 
Blmmfi/ld Val- 








yiirkin boungal 






I 


ley. Q- 
Palmer R., Q. . 


_ 


_ 


uuti 


c*,. if., y. . . 


norpaini 


d.hoini 


Iscbini 


Alap,*H R..U,. 


noambwini 


dshoini 






(fu.1..*?. C. York 






ikioya (C.) 


Strait 


Kowrarega. 

Torres St. 
Saitai /., A'. G. 


dadeima 


pudcipa 


yaweipa 


New 


Aulua Malikula 




wiab 


Use 


Hebri- 


Nguna . . . 


mart pun ue 




S3. 


des 


Anht-a . . . 


tshi mati 


kotu. koto 
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Hear 



toienook bourack 
wayee 



ngarngak 
ngarwilin 
yenim 
nanili 

narnolanda 

wanga 

wangano 

nangon 



wanggan 



ngumilliko 

winungi 

vrongaman 

namiyu 

dwanga 

Dgunngula 

co-leenie(/r./.) 

kungun 

yurranniti 

tullectee 

pulo 
nungun 
baleitong (F.) 

tauerema 



argutilama 



milgabonimer 



namenm 
koniimenni 

krangipa 

karnaigiaga 
enrongo 
trogo 
fakaragua 



Know 



tunapee (J.) 



nonondhangyun 
burdu'auan 
kapang 
dyiangan 

narnolanda 
dhfwntt 



ngetgathnaining 
kalandanngat 



winnanggaduringa 



tirune 
vrongaman 
namurriu 
kattik 



nglelin 

yungkutu 

tampcndi 



kalinatu 

nunthanu 

alleitong (P. ist per, s.) 

tauerdyaurera 



ilbankama 
ngatchinger 



parakooti 
parkwiggi 



mulaigtt 
enrongobisea 
atae 
keiro 



Think 



nononngarngun 
ngyanin 
kapang 
ngyanin 

narnolanda 



ngendon (pr. p.) 
nangonraorina 

kalandanngat 



winnangganna 



koteliko 

vrongaman 

binnamebiu 

kattik 



kungullun 

paiendi 

moorra 

oondrami 

kalinatu 

nunduanjilingu 



taueradeung 



nillar 



yalama 


mqnlfflm^ 


ngonour tchamal 


tchire mal 


worrokwi 


tsheritte, abvoru 
tsheritte, worn 


enranea 

mitrotroa 

mentua 


titarump 
ulua 
somo, vere 



Grow 



myallanga bourack 
man'g&poiere 



korin korin 
karingga 
karinga 
karinga 



koringa 

kareda 

papgoobun 

krananga 



bernak 



yuranna 



ponikulliko 

dhuruman 
duri 



kringgun 
mirrurriti 
yerthondi 

boonka 
kurinda 
janberingu 



parkmorema 



EAGLEHAWK AND CROW 



G,o,„ 


Dialects 


Give 


L« 


Marry 


( 


East , , . . 


lyennabeah {in Sail 
orSnth) 


- 


- 












mama 


IValaxd.V. W. 


— 


— 


— 


1 


Mixtilantsus '. 


~ 


Z 


z 




YarraR. . , 


3^ k 


n i ni nbothombona n 


biimbonwarin 




Lai Lai . , , 


bolvirooan 






Ercildoune . , 


wDlcagan 


dha'lkuk 


m-indviirup 
niaodirauil 




AweaR. . , 




wulyapoman 


& 


Broken R. , , 








a: 


Gmfllvu.tr . , 


wunganda 


fiuka 




5 ( 
1 


Warmxmttol . 


yungama 
wodkakin 


irilcho ~ 


wogagae I 


Booandik. S. A. 


woa, oka ipr.p.) 


kroamonaj/Aw) 




£ 


Lamer Laeklan 
jnJMurrum- 
tidgee 


wooki 


gnelcmwa 






Gippiland . . 






wandyofetn 




BanciJgee. Up- 


uga 




undangjilb 


*i 


per Murray 

Woorajery Tribe, 
Upper Mump 


















Wiraidhuri 


□guana 






%^ { 


Turm-ul, Port 








h$ 










«*• 1 


Aimbakal , , 


cgukilliko 




bumbilliko 


<o 


Kamilroi . . 








* 


A'abi,.\farvR.,(>. 


womngan 




bindhamatbi 


\ 


Wo.rrrfO R., y. 








iM 


TitotVOY LVfW 

rattle, 


yonga 


murine 


kalLa nujet 


^ els - 


Pidong . . . 








ri-J 


Minning. . . 
Lake Amadem . 


you-i ~ 


- 


z 


s»^ 




pempin 




napwallin 


**{ 


PetmkdlU . , 




muudalyabmiti 


kantyiti 


& ■ 


Adelaide. . . 




niuiyu mangkondi 




Detr&ag . . . 










Dirtri . . . 


yinkuna (pr, p ) 






V* 


Murunuda . . 


nonginla 




nyuaringda 


AfytAergoetdy 




mi: i njcrbuthnlbu 


narlhicrejergabu 




Larrikeya . . 


hagoklP. xndptrs.i. 


budbaleitmaong (P.) 






Wail** . . . 


gunmiljalP.J 






f 


Daklycmt . . 


aogadenia 


cldraok dapadema 




Rubv Ct., Rim- 








■3 


berley 










Napier Range, 
KiMberley 


younga 


" - 


*- 


E3 


Sunday Island . 








Macdsanill 
Range, 


ntema 


nergama 


eknunu 




liolii R„ Q. . 
BhumficlJ Fal- 








>; 


Ichaimer 


wnhounial 






ley, Q. 










Palmer R.. ft , 








1 


CoenR.O.. . 


tuje 




nandranne 




\lapoonR.,Q,. 
Gudang. C. York 




njla 


konoondmnne 










S/nit 


Torres St. 
Snibail., N. G. 


pibeipa, wicpa 
paibano 






New 


A ulna Mahkula 


levesak 




elah 


Hebri- 


Ngtul* . . . 




trakiusi 




des 


Ani-aia . . . 


tufea 


hepe 


muitei^Gmaui 
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Sing 


Wkep 


Tired 


Yes 


lyenny 


naoutagh bourack, 


pryennemkoottiack 


narrawallee 


. 


tagara toomiack 






lyenne 


moi-luggata, tarra toone 


kakara wayalee 


narra warrah 


— 


— 


— 


narrobarro 


kanewedigda 


gnaiele 


— 


— 


carnerweligurner (N.) 


— • 


— 


erre(P.) 


yengak 


mardun 


barnburnguriman 


nye 


yingile 


longga 


tirmilin 


ye ye 


yeogarop 


yeria 


damalang 


ye ye 


yingile 


yirea 


burtabaiyang 


ye ye 


narlbilip 


lumill 


mikonda 


ngungoi 


lirpin 


wirpa 


wawunga meringa 


ku I 


leit bealun 


karartniung 


barbumiango 


go 


nuripa {imp/.) 


loooga 


toonking 


ngan 


yarkoi 


looma 


mailpalooko 


yeai 


wadboalan 


noun 


yardoman 


nga nga 


gudba 


— 




woorri 


- 


— 


— 


aaryama 


babbirra 


mombanna 


birra, gunno 


ngawa 


boraya (H.) 


tonga (H.) 


yareba (C.) 


mo rem me(C) 


wittilliko 


ngurninborburrilliko 


pirra (to be) 


mm 


bao-illona 


yugila 


malo gini 


yo 


duppathin 


dungiman 


ngaiya balun 


vauai 
Kairla 
kwa 


youngev 
wanga baket 


wongey 
dup 


gilyapairliyon 
winkin 


warrilla 


ngola 


thalltbinnya 


ngow, kun 
oh, nadenn 


— 


milellinug-nginn 


— 


warrannie (pr, p,) 


ho-lan -yee ( pr, p,) 


tarn-tun-nerrin 


— 


ringbalin 


parpin 


nguldamulun 


katyil ng-ng 


kun kundata 


ngattutu 


inneUi 


nga, ya, yandi 


palti mutandi 


murkandi 


mentamentanendi 


ne, tiati 


yengko 


neerra 


— 


marrayta 


wonka 


yindrami 


patbuna 


kookoo, kow 


eUcinda 


youcinda 


nocipinda 


youi 


piala 


paringu 


lergingu 


ner 


gugumal 


billum 


annelling (P.) 


koo, goo (C.) 


meninyer (fr.f*) 


— 


inmokiter 


gogo 


nanamaadini 


werkmadini 


digarap (sick) 


ya 


— 


— 


wirigeo (sore) 


ku 


ilima 


itnima 


aranta, borka 


■ 


_ 


oggui 


winyi 


— 


bouri doudal 


bati 


bujerbouran 


yea 


— • 


— 


— 


yowo 


ndranagoome 


tae 


arrauenyumenne 


nge 


anjanyakomme 


pfie 


arraunrumenne 


ya 
ia 


sagul piyepa 


— 


— 


wa 


^ 


maiadi 


_ 


wa 


engake 


an tang 


nerambauta kaskas 


e, e 

• • 


lenga 


kai trangi 


mawosa 


lora, 10 


feke tagora 


tagi, kotagi 


taru 


keini, ho 
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Gkoups 


D,™ 


No 


I 


Mini 




East .... 


parmgarah, noia 


_ 


neena 


Tat- 


.South .... 


timeh, pothyack 

mallyakali 


media, manga (J.) 


-mea(«^r) 


WestandN.W. 
JVwtfl . . . 


~ 






Msallaneem . 


nendi (P.) 


mana (P.) 






YarraR. , . 




maramblk 


marambaiak 




Lai Lai . 




bangangik 


bnngurdidyik 




Ercildoune . . 


ngalanya 






Avoca Jt.... 
Broken R. . . 


ngalanya 


wan _ 


Hiimguk 


* 




tarapa, brapa 


ngai, Dgatcb 


yikek 


1 


Warrnambool . 


ngingl 




ngatunat 


Mortlake . . . 


bangadong 


malhuk 


aihongmet 


Booandik, S. A. 


ngi-mg 




ngananine 


u 


Lower Lacklan 
and Murrum- 

Gippsland . . 


warn 


yn«hi 


naika 




ngalgu 


ngaiyu 


ngilalung 




Barwidgee, Up- 
tor Murray 

Woorajery Tribe, 
Ufiftr Murray, 
AS. W. 


oneugaba, baal 






11 


-" 


athoo. 


- 


Wiraidhuri 








4 


Turnout, Pen 

. Jaeksan 


bcall(C) 


g5ia(C) 


dannai(C) 


^^ 


Aloabakal ■ . 






emmongla 


* 


fCamilroi. . . 


kamil 


ngaia 




fTabi.Mary R^Q 


kabl. wa waka 


ngai, adbu 


nganyonggai 




Warr t goR.,Q. 




mini hey 




ih\. 


Toodyay (New- 








castle) 

PtdOHg . . . 


~H|i 


ngutha 


n gun n at hung 




yaruiguii 




nunnga 


Lake Amadeus . 


we-umpa 








Narrinyeri . . 


nowaiy ngng 


ngape 


nganaawe 


^11 


Pamkalta . . 


madia, kulla 


ngai, ngatto 


ngailjre, ncaitjrldnc 




Adelaide . . . 




ngai, ngaityo 


ngailyunna 


£J<3 • 

1 { I 


Darling . . . 




ungaro 




Murun'ud'a '. '. 


™ba 


utgwo 


Mythtrgoody . . 




nigo 


nigeringu 




Larri&ya . . 


alika (C.) 


ana ananga 


anege 




Woolna , . . 


tola 


tanunga 


unggoingec 


1 




aka 


nga 


ngangave 


Ruby Ci., Kim- 








bcrley 








g-a 


Niger Range, 
Kirnbtrlcy 


marla 


ni 


'— 


U , 


Sumia, Isl.tnd . 








Macdonnell 


itya 


yinga, ta 


nukara 


-S3 


Ranges 








1^ 
>5 


WahkR., Q. . 
Bloomfield Val- 


kali 


du (?) 


aiko ~ 


^ 


ley. Q. 
Palmer R., Q. . 


anuncha 


inun 


■_ 


1 


cm jr., a. . 






tanoome 




Mapoen R.,Q. , 










Gudang, C. York 




uba(C) 




Terns 


Kowrarega, 


longs, gulre 


ngai, ngatu 


nKOw(ni.)iidiii(/] 


Strait 

New 


Saibai/., IV. G. 
Aulua Malitula 


malgi, launga 


amt 


X. " 


Hebri- ■ 


Nguna . . . 




kinau 


aginau 


det 


A*iwa . . . 


jimra 


avou 


uhaku 
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Ms 


Thou 


THINB 


Thee 


na 


^ ^ 




■MW* 


senah 


neeto 


-eena. (sitfx) 


neetD 


Mrahi(R) 


• — ■ 


— 


*«• 


— 


raorambina 


morambaiak 


— 


ngik 


ban gin 


— 


— 


— 


rialfaifcar 


dalkukwangin 


— 


ngin 


war 


— 


~™ 


yikin 


ngindi 


ngindi 


ngindi 


atuk 


ngutuk 


ngutunat 


ngutuk 


indook 


— 


— 


— 


itho 


ngooro 


nganaon 


— 


rthi 


ynyaa 


^■^ 




idha 


— 


nginalunga 


— 


— 


•— 


■*™ 


■m 


IOO(?) 


enoo 


— 





annal 


ngindoo 


_ _ 





— • 


•— 


— 


^™ 


mong 


bi 


— 


bin 


anna 


nginda 


nginnu 


nginnuna 


uina 


ngin, ngindu 


nginyonggai 


nginna 


nthcy 


— 


— 


— 


aye 


•*" 


"~ 




— 


yinnda 


yinndong 


— 


— 


— ~ 


— 


~~ 


na 


yentoo 


— 


— 


in, an 


nginte 


ngumauwe 


ngum 


• 


ninna, nuro 


nunko, nurko 


ninna 


a 

U 


ninna, ninko 


ninkunna 


ninna 


«_ 


indoo, imba 


— 


— 


e 


yondru 


— 


ninna 


$aro 


— 


— 


Tl ■ 


wv 


— 


— — 


•«■■» 


innga (P.) 


ityenna 


ityennege 


— 


ggoingee 


— 


"~~ 


^"^ 


a 


nun 


nungbe 


nundyu 


— 


— 


— 


— 


mmm 


„ _ 


___ 


— 


gana 


lenkina, nga 


unkwanga 


unkwangana 


m 


youndo 


youno 


yina 


10 


andramme 


angenoome 


ngonoo 


10 


andreamme (?) 


angeoomre (?) 


ngeanoo 


«_ 


— 


— 


~ ^ 


i 


ngi, ngidu 


yinu 


~^ 


^_ 


ngi, ngido 


— 


— 


a 


engko 


takengko 


engko 




nigo 


anigo 


ko 


M 


akoi 


tshow 


akoi 
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QtOVH 


Dialects 


a. 


His 


Him 




hast .... 








r«- 


Wai and N. IV. 


„.™<j.>~ 


- 


- 




North .... 










Miscellaneous . 


narcar (N.) 








YarraR. , . 


kannuk 


kaihup 


— 


S 


LmIImI . . . 


giawa 


wanyuk 


_ 


Ercild.mne . . 








& 


AvoenR.. . . 


kinyuwa 


wanyuk 






Broken R. . . 








'| 


Guntmerr . . 








Harmombool . 


ngulanipe 




nguJaropc 




Morthte . . . 


mange yananee 






s 


Boo-mdit. S. A. 




noongerengat 




Ltiwrr Liicfttanfy 




















Gippsland . . 








s 


Baru-idgee, Up- 
per Murray 

IVoorajcry Tribe. 
Upper Murray, 
N-H.W. 


- 


- 


- 


51 


WimtdhuH. . 








£§ 


Tunnoul. Port 




darringal (C.) 




- a 


Jackson 








&S* 


AioaMal . . 








< 


Kamilroi. . . 




ngerngu 




A'abiJWaryR..Q. 


ngunda 




ngunda 




Worn-go R..Q.. 




nunibuka 


numbuka 




TWmv (Nae- 










eaitli) 










Pidonf . . . 


ball 


bnllong 




£~£ = <S 


Minmng. . . 










f.,ikc Axtadeus . 


















^"s £ 


Pamkolla . . 


pan n a, padlo 


parnuntyuru 








pamu, parnuko 






v.s3 ■ 


Darling . . . 










Dixeri. . . . 


nouliea 


noonkanie 




1*3 


Mnrunuda . . 








Mytksrgoody. . 












bienneba 


bicnnege 


yabafP.) 




Woolna . . . 




owingee 




£ 


Daktyerat . . 




yundunde 




1 


Ruby Ck., K~im- 








btrley 










Napier Range. 
Kimberle, 


~ 


™ 


— 




Sunday Mind . 
Moedonncll 








11 




ekura 


ektiraia 


II 


Ranges 
Wahh R„ Q. . 








^ 


Bloontitld Vol- 




ngongo 


ngongonin 


1 


PaiikerR., Q. . 


_. 


_ 


_ 


1 


C.<en R., Q. . . 




ngonoome 


ngorpc 




Mapoan R., Q. . 


leo 








Gudanz, C. York 








Torre.. 

Stnii 


SaiM /..N.G. 


ngoi 


ngungii 


nudu. Que 


New 


Anlna Malikala 






Hebri- 


Ngumx . . . 








des 


Aniwa . . . 


UB 


■sbana 


"" 
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We 



Ours 



warrander (N.) 

morombolok 

raoromnyala (you and I) 

bangitok 

dbalkukangal 

wangu 

yangur 

pulijah 

ngathoe, ngathoat 

youngoun 



ngeanm 

ngearun 

ngeane 

ngalin 

nunna 

nundo, nanye 

ngulli {dual) 



yentoo-nully (dual) 
ngurn, ngele (dual) 
ngarrinyelbo 
ngadlu 

uldra 

nulyindu 
dorendera 

auur, ergur 



an una 



de 



angin, ali (2) ana (3) 



boitti 
mboi 

arri, albei (dual) 



antil 

ningita 

acitia 



morombongata 

wangitok 

wanginurak 

wangitok 

yangurau 
ngana-anu 



ngeanengu 
ngalin ngur 
nurraka 

ngullingu 



ngurnauwe 

ngarrinyelburu 

ngadlukunna 

jannanie 

unarar 
dorennege 

auure, ergure 



anunaka 

angin linger 

namboome 
nianrume 

arrien, albeine (dual) 

ngabanu 
t ah antil 
aningita 
tsbote 



Us 



morombongata 
wuringiting 
wuinanding 
yanguren 



ngalin 
nunna 
nunda, nanye 



nam 

ngarrinyelbo 

ngadlu 

iana, alie 



unggoingee 
erpuro, erguro 



anginin 



boumbwoomme 
mbwonoome 



antil 

ngita 

acitia 



You 



neena 
neena, nee 

ninga (D.) 
moromnguta 



ngootpaler 



ngindugir 
ngeene (C.) 

bula (dual) 

nginoai 

ngulam 

yindu 

nunda 



ngune, lorn (dual) 

nuralli 

na, naako 

yoora, yinie 

yundu 

gugurangura 
neetana 
nungur 



jok 

arankara, nibala 

yourer, youbal (2) 

inoo 

andrappu 

andreu 

unduba (C.) 

ngitana, ngipel (dual) 

ngitamura, ngipel 

amuntil 

nimu 

acowa 
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Groups 


Dialects 


Vo«„ 


You (Object) 


Thev 




East .... 








raj- 


South .... 






na ra(j.) - 


WestattdN.W. 










North. . , . 










Miscellaneous . 










Yarns R. . . 


nguio 








Lai Lai . . . 










Ertitdouue . . 










AvocaK. . . 








h 


Broken R. , , 








9= 


i;««ta«r . . 


ngudhek 








Uarrnambool . 










MortUikc. . . 










Booandit, S. A. 


ngootpalerorong 








Lower Ijichlan 








"* 


lug* ""'""' 

Gippsland . . 










_ 


_ 


__ 


li 


Barwidgee, Up- 

K-£™ Tribe, 
Uppir Murray, 
N.S. W. 


- 


-- 


- 


|| 


Wiraidhuri . 






ngannaingulia 




Turuwul, Port 


ngeencde (C.) 








Jackson 








^o 


Awabakal . . 








£ 


Kamiiroi . . 






ngarma 


Kabi,MarvR..Q. 


ngiilamo 


ngulambola 


dhinabu 




Uarrego R.. Q. 


yin-ga 






SI*? 


Pidong . . . 








Minning. . . 








Lake Amadeus . 










Narrinyeri . . 






!. ii . keengk {dual) 


^11 




nuralluru 






Adelaide . , , 






para a, parnako 


5 p - 


Darling . , , 
















1 - 










Mythergoody , 






goooulnoorloo 






gurennege 








Woolna . . . 


iielnngee 






| 


Daktyerat . . 


nunguro 


minguro 






Ruby Ci., Kim- 










oerley 










Napier Range, 










Kimberlry 










Sunday Island . 












aragankara 




etna, cratera {dual) 




Ranges 








Walsh R„ Q. . 








Bloom/leld Val- 


yourunger 


yourunin 


lanner, buller <a] 




ley, Q. 








1 


Palmer R..Q. . 








CoenR.,Q.. . 


yamboome 








Mapoon R., Q. . 
Gmiairg, C. York 


r.wrumme 


now tie 












Torres 

strait ■ 


Torres SI. 


ngiianaman 


— 


[ana. pale {dnal) 


Saibai /., N. G. 








New 


Aulua MalikuLi 


(ahamunlul 


anmntul 




ticbri- ■ 










ia 


Jtmtea . . . 


.showa 


acwa 


acre 
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Theirs 


Them 


Yesterday 


To-Day 


— 


nara (J.) 


nentegga menyena • 
neea nunnawa 


» 


morombathana 


thanan 


mulongmulok 
taliyo 
dhyalige 
talige 


waldea-pont (J.) 

yilnbo 

iniriyo 

nyawiu 

nauwiyo 


nungpalerat 


— 


kyilikyilik 

ngaangat 

akatho 

kilonaki 


kilauitch 

tigape 

makateba 

keto 

kilmaki 


^^a^ 


— 


bukang 


dhilai 


— 


— 


ngingurain, gambai 
boorana (H.) 


ngidyigallila 
>agoona (C.) 


burunba 

dhinabuno 
therraka 


barun, bulun (dual) 

dhinabubola 
yellowdirry 


gimiandi 

ngamba 

gunda 

kuochat bennang 


buggai 

ilanu 

dhali, gilumba 

kainyl 

yaye 


kandauwe 

yardnakkuru 

parnakunna 


kan 

yardna 

parna 


watangrau 
wiltyarra 


hikkai nunggi 
yattanyarru 

yellara 


thananie 

bedennege 
wurundunde 


thaniya 
wuru 


illahgo 

urukuli 

genodljodl 

goolawa(C) 

winemegwa 

pendyodin 


keilppo 

kuri 
iUngua 
targenail 
aman 


— 


% 


— 


miliar (now) 


etnika 


— 


tonurka 


lata 


tannunger 


tannunin 


yili 


yenenya 


___ 


__ 


anunba 


am il mean 


neroomyunoome - 
lornrumme 

tanaman 


neru 
lorne 


angoinne 
agwoinye 
yulpu (C.) 
ngul 


oragokoo 
kaidakke 
ura (C.) 


tanaraunu 
tahera 


hera 


wargaiga 
nino 


kaiba 
abakal 


areara 
tshare 


ra 
acre 


nanova 
neinafe 


masoso 
iranei 
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c„™ 


Dialects 


To-morrow 


Where arb tub Blacks 


Tas- 


Bun .... 


- 


- 


Wat andtf.W. 








Xorth .... 








Miscellaneous . 






1 
1 


Yarns R.. . . 
LalLal . . , 

Ercildoune . . 


bui burning 
barpobarp 


windva yang golin 
h indvala krutang 


AvaeaR. . . . 




windya koli 


Urokat R. . . 






S 


Gunbosvcr . . 




windyalo yuanuk kuli 


g ' 


Warrnembovl . 


tunggal 


windaiia maarba.ii 


"C 


Morllabe . . . 


malungiba 




§ 


Buoandii, S. A, 


kalapa 


winlhowoongi lonoro 


£ 


Lower LacAlan 
andMurrum- 


koongonda 






Gippiland . . 


bmsda 


wiiii man konai 


!i 


Barwidgee, Up- 
per Murray 

Woorajiry Tribe, 
Upptr Murray, 
N.S. W. 


- 


- 


Wiraidkuri. . 






s ! 


Txrxuml. Port 


pirrybugatH.) 


ware {wAere, H.) 


«i® 


Awabakal . . 






z 


Kamiiroi, . . 


oguruko 




A'abi, MarvR.,Q. 


ffl. 






H'arregoR., Q. 


deam bulla maiing 


ilk? 


Toodyay (New- 

Pidong . . . 
Minnini; , . , 


bennang 


yungar wingal 






l.aie Amadou ■ 






s * 


Narrinycri . . 


ngrekkald 


yangi narrinyeri 


t|| 


Pamkalta , . 


nialiurlo 






Adelaide . . . 


paninggolo 




y.£3 ' 




wahmbcenya 


weendyah wimbaja 


ses 










Murunuda . . 






Mytkcrgwdy . . 


wargumuira 


wundoo narjerar 






emongua {C.J 


arabelidjcebelira(C) 




Woolna . . . 




looarkieinga ungalooqua, 


1 


Da ttrer.it . . 


tiungoyune 


ngan yao ngaran 




Rufy Ci., A'im- 


mukamukan 




5 








|a 


JVatier Range, 
Kimberley 


mmiwanrHw^) 


jenai wambo 


^"s / 


Sunday Island . 






■«-S \ 


Maciionnelt 


mgunta 




-7 


Range, 






Walsh A'., a . 






Bloomfield Val- 
ley, Q. 
Palmer R., Q. . 


woongoon 


bummer wonjarin 


3 


oloong 


_ 


^ 


Caen R-.Q. . . 


woingalimmi 






M.ipoon R n Q. . 


pronganne 


nambarm andrangoo 




Gudang, C. York 


achunya 


aim undukera (C.) 


^J*™ 


A-owrarega, 
Torre, St. 


balleingh 


— 




Sadat /.. N. G. 


H. 




JVfui 


Anlua Malikula 


asamangk mitt aninembi 


Htbrl- 






natang nioli loa manga wai 


,le, 


'lilZ ' ' ' 


aratou 


lobelia pouri weho 
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I Don't Know 



windhongga 
wiya 

ngalanyanga 
windya 

windy a 

ngurtambu wirn 
wangatong 

warthenete naagana 



ngolangat boangan 



manyero(H.) 



wa vronga 

nai-ma 

nanye katti wadder 



yurilo 



nowaiy ap nglemin 
mintiali 

yoongahnjy 



unugunarar 

elabauna(C) 

illebidbanna 

anungi dyauermagiere 






yuka 

jer 

aio natchimul 



How 



che(C) 

ngai karawaigo 
ien, anil selisembosea 
a ta atae a mau 
avoupuspusi 



kurndirnar 
fluran 
nangura 
flongnran 

nongurarau 
windhigunga 



mlnanggo 
dirraga 



tbann 



mengye 

wantye 

ngaintya 

wodow 

unginju 



anungenung 



wonjcrc 



mobah 
trapale sava 
kontucua 



Who 



What 



kunup 
wela 

windyaro 
winyaro 

winyar 
ngara 

nganoo 
nenga 



ngan 



gan 

andi 

ngando, ngangai 

narnna 



nganna 



nganggi 
nauwe, nganna 
ngendo, nganna 

warana 

urnu 
harbira 

angun 



nguna 

wonjoungou 

andrakoo 
aye 

ngadn, nga 

nga 
hase 
sei 
akai 



telingha tebya 

pallawaleh 

tarraginna 

wanarana (P.) 

winnar 

winyar 

windya 

nangomin 

nanuk 

ngana 

nana 

nan 

nungoa 



ngan mandyi 



minyang 



minya 
minanggai 
mmyan 
nait 

na 



minyi 

nauwe 

ngaintya, nganna 

minna 

mina 

uni 
analla(P.) 



nigida 



lwana 



wanu 



annai 
annai 

eimi 



miai, mida 
nepah 
nasava 
taha 
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,,„.,,, 


DrALECTS 


When 


•" 


Why 




Rait .... 








Tai- 


Sautk .... 




unganika 




West and N.W. 


— 


— 


— 




Miscellaneous '. 


z 


z 


z 




YarraR. . . 


mulugo 




winyirangga 




Lai Lai . , . 




wiya 






Ercildoune . . 


pirbanyuin 






& 


AvoeaR.. , . 






flangur 


Prolan R. . . 








t< 




noluruk 








Warrnambool . 


windagadha 


winda, windagara 


ngangaranuk 


1 


Martlake . . . 




woonaha 




iloMJtdit, S. A. 










Liru.tr Lochia* 






nungoia 




anJMurrum- 
bidpe 
Gippsl**d . . 










nara 


wunman 


nannane 


1 1 


Banoidgte, Up- 
t<r Murray 


- 


- 


— 


tVa/rajerr Tribt, 
Upper Murray, 
N.S. W. 


















Wiraidhuri . 


widyunga 






H' 


Turvuiut, Pari 


— 


wart (H.) wmu (R.) 


" 


«j & 


Aivabaial . , 








'< 






tulla 


minyago 


Kabi, MaryR.,6. 




wefiomini 




IVarrego R.. Q. 


wonding 


thirring 


mmyaiigor 




Toodwy (New- 










castle) 








m 


Pidmg . . . 


nunnga 


thulla 




MinniHg. . . 


Z 


z 


z 


5 - 


Xarrixvcri . '. 


yand 


yanei 


meagre. 




Pamialla . . 




ngannaru 


S|J- 


Adelaide . . . 


nallaalatti 






Daring . . . 




weendya 






Murunud'a '. '. 


*imha _ 


wadane _ 


minandxoo 


Mytbergoody . . 


ungeebura 




wondarc 








ha rgua arabelidje (C ) 


arhiddla (P.) 




Woolna . . . 




ungalooqua 




1 
1 


Daklyirat . . 


anyikading 




ngandukmane 


Ruby C*.. Rim- 








berky 








Id 


Napier Range, 








Kimbirley 










Sunday Island . 








^i < 


Macdonncll 








si 1 


Ranges 








3^ 


Walsh R.,0. , 
Bloomfield Val- 








■^ 


wunjere wunjere 


wondenya 


waiiuringo 


I 


ley, Q- 
Palmer R., Q. . 


__ 


_ 


_ 


Caen R.. Q. ■ ■ 




andictine 




Mapoon R. , Q. . 




andrangoo 


anaikalti 




Gudaug, C. fori 




■ 1 - "= -- i ■ ■ ! -- ■ I !■ ' (C.) 




Tarns 
Strait 


Rolvrarega, 








Torres St. 








Saibai /., N.G. 




nago - 






Aulua Malikula 




am be, nembe 




HtbH- 








ekasana 


da 


Aniwa . . . 


inaia 


atrial 


1;nl " 
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kutupon 



Icdim, kualim 
yoummun 



gooch-a-gooni 

Kmma-laityi 
bmanna 



rangga 



grnim 
nupoon 



kateboueve 

boula(J) 

bondyini 

buleich 

polaiich 



bultdya 
bulaitcha 
buliiha 



buloara. 

bulla 
kubbo 

kulharra 

ninkaiengk 



galaiilik 
verenuka 



ambodhu 
adhuti 



pagunt 



wyanderwar (N.) 
bindyir ba kanmemg 
billet paimol 
polaiich bo kaiap 
buletchkaiap 

buledya kaiap 



bulumon kuluk 



bulla k. 



mus-kuripa 

kuppo, kulbarri 
— ukutye 



parkoola 

gunho gurioD 
galiitilik kalaguk 
loloya Ibidlc 
wiriityauen 



bindyir ba bindyiia 
boletch ba bolelch 
polaiich bo polaitch 
boletcb ba boletch 



bulumon bulumon 



bular bular 
nulla bulla 
cubbolaaa ku 



kukkuk 

yerrabula 
' boolla-booila 
] miindro-la mundra-U 



EAGLEHAVVK AND CHOW 



Groups 


DlALKCTS 


F.,„ 


Ten 




East .... 


pugganna 


__ 


Tas- 
mania ' 


South .... 






West and JV.W. 










kardekarde 




Miscellaneous . 








Yarra R, . . 


bi ndy iro ba bindyiro kanbo 






Lai Lai , , . 


boleich ba boletch ba koi- 


botenmima 


1 


Ereildonne , , 


kaiya manga 


bolairaanya 


& 


AiiraR. . . 


boleich ba boletch ba kaiap 


boletch manya 


■»! 


Broken R. , . 






■ 




bulet bulel kaiap 




"i 


Warrnamiaol . 




bulatja ba bulatya 


Afortlakt. . . 


puligniea 


puligmara 


s 


Boo.ix.dit, S. A. 






LomrLaddan & 


ninumanyi 


Unoneto tnuraangi 




Murrumtidgee 








Gippsland . . 


yailmon (?) 






Bani-idrit, Up- 
per Alurray 
Woorajery Tribe 






"i 


bulla bulb oonbi 


routto [many) 


Upper Murray, 
N.S. W. 








WiraUkuti . 






If 


TunaL-ui, Port 
Jaekson 


~~ 


~ 


s 


Kamilroi . . 


mulanbu ~~ 


bulariu in una 


KaH.MaryR-,Q. 
Wango R., Q. 








kubbolana k. y. 






Teodyay (New- 






■ sap 


castle) 








Piaong . . . 












Lake A made*! . 








Xarrinyeri, . 


kuk kuk lei, keyakki 




||| 


Pamkalla , . 








Adelaide. . . 






Sssa ■ 


Darling . . . 






lis 




mundroo-muudroo-koonioo 




1h 


Alvtkergoody . 


z 


~ 












Wooha . . . 








Daktytrat . . 


yangaiamotung 


mua<\ul (plenty) 


1 


Jfi,fyCk.,A-im- 






btrlty 








Napier Range, 






31 ■ 


A'imberlry 






Sunday Island . 






Macdonntll 






II 


Ranges 






1^ 


Walsh R..Q. . 






BieemAeld Val- 




ttiu pool [many) 


1 


ley. Q. 

Palmer R„ Q. . 


_ 


_ 


% 


Corn R., Q. . . 








Mapoon R„ Q.. 








Gndang.C. York 






SS 


Kwrarega. 


uq. uq. warapmte 




Torres St. 
Saitai I., N.G. . 


ukaukamodobai 


_ 


A™ 


Anlua Alalikula 




n^SHa"" 


Hetri- 


Nguxa . . . 




tkt 


Amru-a . . . 


erima 


tagahuni 



INDEX 



N.B. — Words in italics arc those for which native equivalents are given. 



"Aborigines of Victoria," Smyth's u, 12, 13, 14, 19, 20, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 

31. 42, 86, 87, 125, 127, 130, 161, 162 
Aborigines, The Papuan, 4 
Adelaide dialect, Vocabulary of, 208-272 
Afraid, Native words for, 239 

African and Australian Words, Resemblance between, 3, 43 
Alive, Native words for, 232 
Amputation of little finger- joints, 120 
Analogies in language, Table of, 154, 155 
Anderson's, G. W., description of Man-making, 118 
Aneityumese, Dictionary of, 156 
Animal food, 89 

Names of Tribes, 1 10 

Animals, Men designated by the names of, 17 

Aniwa (N. H.) dialect, Vocabulary of, 208-272 

"Anthropology," Topinard's, 4, 10 

Arm, Native words for, 36, 247 

Art, Native, 125 {see also Cave-painting) 

Article, The, generally absent from Australian languages, 160 

Arunta Tribe, Totemism of the, 1 1 1 

Aulua Maliknla (N. H.) dialect, Vocabulary of, 208-272 

Australian Aborigines, Who are they 1 1 

and New Guinea Numerals compared, 169 

and New Hebridean languages, Points of Contact between, 153 

and Tasmanian Words compared, 34, 40 

Association for the Advancement of Science, Report of, 10, 121 

, Proceedings of, 96, 97 



languages, as Classified by Dr. Bleek, 150; and by the author, ibid. 
, The Etymology of, 157 



"Australian Race, The," References to, 3, 10, 11, 13, 14, 17, 1 8, 23, 27, 28, 

32, 55» 85, no, 115. 118, i2i, 124 
Australian Words compared with Malay and Tasmanian, 154, 155 
Australians, Personal Appearance of, 9 ; the colour of, 11; the hair, ibid. ; 

not Atheistic, 147 ; Physiological Contrast between Tasinanians and, 9 
Avoca River dialect, Vocabulary of, 208-272 
Awabakal dialect, Vocabulary of, 208-272 
Axes, Stone, 88 ; Native words for, 155 

S 
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B 

Baby, Native words for, 222 

Bad, Native words for, 234 

Bag-making, 86 

Baiame, the good Spirit, 147 

Barbarous Treatment of the Natives, 82 

Bark, Native words for, 217 

Barwidgee dialect, Vocabulary of, 208-272 

Battaks, The superior physique of the, 5 ; religious beliefs of, 131 

Bear, Native, Comparison of words for, 226 

Beard, Various names for, 72, 246 

Belly, Native words for, 154 

Betrothals, 113 

Beveridge's " Aborigines of Victoria and Riverina," 164 

Bhavani or Devi, 136 

Bidbanin, A Victorian black, 75 

Big, Native words for, 40, 154, 233 

Billaminah Creek, Rock-painting in, 13S 

Bird Myths, 18 

-names, Derivation of, 68 

of Communities, 18 

Bird, Native words for, 231 

Black, Native words for, 236 

Black to be, Native words for, 154 

BlackfeUow, A, Native words for, 220 

Mackwoman, A, Native words for, 220 

Blacks, The, Native words for, 219 

Bleek's, Dr., Classification of languages, 150 

Blind, Native words for, 237 

Blood, Various names for, 41, 72, 251 

Blood-ties, 95 

Bloomfield Valley dialect, Vocabulary of, 208-272 

Bon wick's theory of occupation, 7 ; "Daily Life of the Tasmanians," 9, 12, 

13, 26, 27, 28 
Booandik dialect, Vocabulary of, 288-272 
Boomerang, The, 86 ; found in India, 52 ; also in Africa, 53 ; Native Words 

for, 242 ; Etymology of, 159 ; Unknown in Tasmania, 23 
Boorong Tribe, The, 19 
Bora, The, or Man-making, 116 
Bowels, Native words for, 251 
Boy, Native words for, 221 

Bradshaw, Mr., Cave-paintings discovered by, 131 
Bravery of the Blacks unsteady, 79 
Break, Native words for, 257 
Breasts, Native words for, 35, 247 
Bring, Native words for, 255 
Broken River dialect, Vocabulary of, 208-272 
Brother, Elder, Native words for, 223 

, Younger, Native words for, 224 

Buddai regarded as the Common Ancestor by the Aborigines, 147 

Bundjel the first Man, 15 

Bunjil the name of a deity and a class name, 18 
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Bunya-Tree, The, 90 
Burial of the Dead, 122 



C 



Caldwell's " Dravidian Grammar." 50 

Calf, Native words for, 249 

Camp, Native words for, 40, 218 

Campbell, Johnny, the bush-ranger, 10 

Cannibalism, unknown among Tasmanians, 28 

Canoe, Native words for, 225 

Cape York Peninsula, Drawings found near, 127 

Carroll, Dr., on the red hand, 53; on distinctive scan, 122; on "The 

Carved and Painted Bocks of Australia," 137 
Carry, Native words for, 256 

" Carved and Painted Bocks of Australia," Dr. Carroll on, 137 
Cave-paintings, 126 ; drawn by Sumatran Artists, 134 ; in N. S. Wales, 138 ; 

Malay, 60; in the Parish of Billaminah, 139 
Chasm Island, Paintings found at, 128 
Charcoal, Native words for, 40 
Cheek, Native words for, 246 
Child, Native words for, 40 
Children, Native words for, 225 
Chin, Native words for, 245 

Cicatrices as Ornaments, 86, 121 ; as Tribal Marks, 122 
Cingalese race identical with Australian, 5 
Circles, The, among the Hindus, 136 
Circumcision introduced from Sumatra, 120, 137 ; Mode of, in Tanna, 121 ; 

Tasmanians ignorant of, 28, 65 
Clack's Island, Paintings found at, 127 
Clan-names, 11 1 

Class Rales in Marriage, 95, 100 
Class-Systems, General View of, 102 
Classification of languages, 1 50 

Climbing-Rope, common to both sides of Bass Straits, 26 
Clothing, Native, 85 
Cloud, Native words for, 209 
Club, Native words for, 242 
Clubs, War and hunting, 87 
Coal, Native words for, 40 
Coburg Peninsula, Inhabitants of, 13 
Cockatoo, Native words for, 230 
Cockatoo, The White, as a Totem, 18 
Codrington, Dr., on the Melanesian Language, 149 
Coen River dialect, Vocabulary of, 208-272 
Cold, Native words for, 211 
Coleman's " Mythology of the Hindus," 131 
Colour, Difference in, of Australians and Tasmanians, 10, 13 
Come, Native words for, 36, 154, 254 
Companion, Native* Native words for, 229 
Compound Words, The formation of, 158 
Concision, Tasmanians ignorant of, 65 
Cooking, The Tasmanian, 28 
Corroboree, The 140 ; The Tasmanian, 27 
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Country, Native words for, 215 
Crayfish, Native words for, 231 
Creation, Myths regarding the, 148 
Creek, Native words for, 216 
Crooked, Native words for, 240 
Crow and the Eagle Myth, The, 15 

Tribes, The, 17 

Crotc, Various names for, 72, 228 

Crows, a hatred of, 18 

Cunningham, Mr., Cave-painting, discovered by, 127 

Cnrr, Mr., The theory of, as to the origin of the Australians, 7, 9 

Curr's "The Australian Race," 3, io, n, 13, 14, 17, 18, 23, 27, 28, 32, 54, 

85, 106, no, 115, 118, 121, 124 
Customs, The argument from, 26 



D 



Daibaitah, The name of, discovered in a Cave-painting, 130 

under different names, 147 

"Daily Life of the Tasmanians," quoted, 9, 12, 13, 26, 27, 28 

Daktyerat dialect, Gender as indicated in the, 162 ; Vocabulary of, 208-272 

Dances, The Tasmanian, 28 

Dark, Native words for, 210 

Darkinung Tribes, Initiation Ceremonies of the, 146 

Darling, The first black man on the, 17 

dialect, Vocabulary of, 208-272 

Davies, Mr. James, Testimony regarding Moral character of the Blacks, 79 

Day, Native words for, 211 

Dead, Lamentations for the, 122 ; Disposal of the, 122 ; Native words for, 

72, 233 
Deaf, Native words for, 237 
Death ascribed to Sorcery, 123 
Debati Hasi Am, the Sumatran deity, 131 
Deccan, Ancient inhabitants of, identical with Australians, 4 
Deceased persons, Names of, not pronounced, 144 
Deities, Native, 146 
Demon, Native words for, 213 
Depuch Island, Paintings on, 127 
Devi, Representations of, 136 
Dhimal plurals, 49 

"Dhurramoolun," the Good Spirit, 146 
Dialects, The Victorian, 29 
Die, Native words for, 252 
Disease-making, 145 
Diseases of the Aborigines, 91 
Distribution of Population, The, 64 
Diyeri Language, The Range, 195 ; Phonic elements, 196 ; Notation, 197 ; 

the Verb, 197 ; Comparison with Kabi dialect, 198 ; Vocabulary of, 

208-272 
'•Doctors/' Native, 142 
Dog, Various names for, 72, 154, 226 
"Dougal,"77 
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Dravidian Element, The, 47 ; Grammar, 49 ; Immigration, The, 62 ; Pro- 
nouns, 49 ; Agreement between Australian and, 50 
Dravidians of India, The, 3, 5 
Drink, Native words for, 253 
Duck, Black, Various words for, 228 
Duck, Wood, Various words for, 228 
Dwellings of the Blacks, The, 84 
Tasmanians and Australians identical, 26 

£ 

Eagle and Crow Myth, The, 15 

and Mopoke, 16 

Eaglehawk Tribe, The, 17 

Eaglehawk, the Totem of the dominant race, 18 

Various names for the, 72-227 

Ear, Native words for, 41, 62, 244 

Earth, Native words for 34, 155 * 

Eat, Native words for, 34, 41, 253 

Egg, Various names for, 72 

Elopements, Feigned and real, 113 

Empty, Native words for, 236 

Emu, Etymology of Native word for, 159 ; Various names for, 66, 72, 227 

Ercildoune dialect, Vocabulary of, 208-272 

Etymology of Australian Language, The, 157 

Excrement, Native words for, 34, 155, 251 

Exogamy, 95, 98, 101 

Eye, Native words for, 36, 41, 155, 243 

Eyre's, E. J., theory of distribution, 7, 64 



Fact, Native words for, 154, 243 
Fair-haired Natives, 13 
Fait, Native words for, 258 
Fat, Native words for, 154 
Father, typical terms for, 57, 62 

Native words for, Compared, 154, 222 

Fight, Native words for, 257 

Filial Affection, An instance of, 80 

Finger, Native words for, 248 

Fingers, Amputations of, 120 

Fire, The origin of, amongst Victorians and Tasmanians, 20 ; Tasmanian 

methods of producing, 27 
Fire, Native words for, 41, 212 
Fire-Ceremony, The, 117 
Fish, Various names for, 72, 225 
Fison, Rev. Dr. L., on Australian Kinship, 48 ; on Marriage Customs, 96 ; 

on Polynesian Superstition, 144; on "Burial Customs of Fiji," 116; 

on Eamilroi and Kurnai, 100 
Five, Native words for, 272 
Flinders, Capt., Cave-paintings discovered by, 128 
Flood, Myths referring to, uncertain, 148 
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Fig. Native words for, 36, 231 

Food, Varieties of, 89 ; Native words for, 252 

Foci, Native words for, 34, 41, 155, 249 

Footmark, Native words for, 219 

Forehead, Native words for, 246 

Four, Native words for, 271 

Froggat's, Mr. William, Visit to Glenelg River, 137 

Full, Native words for, 236 

G 
Gaiety of the Aboriginals, So 
Generosity of the Blacks, 80 
"Ghindaiing," the Bad Spirit, 146 
Ghost, Native words for, 213 
Ghosts, Native Apprehension of, 146 
Giles, Mr., Cave-paintings discovered by, 126 
Gippsland dialect, Vocabulary of, 208-272 

legend, A, 16 

Girl, Native words for, 222 

Give, Native words for. 260 

Glenelg River, Cave-paintings found on the, 128 

Go, Native words for, 41, 254 

God, Native names for, 147. 213 

Good, Native words for, 234 

Government of the Natives, 93 

Grammar, Outlines of Tasmanian, 175 ; Wimmera District, 179; Kabi, 183 ; 

Western Australia. 192 ; Diyeri, 195 ; Macdonnell Ranges, 199 
Grammatical forms of Tasmanian and other dialects, 175 
Grata, Native words for. 41, 217 
Gray, Rev. Wm., on Circumcision in Tanna, 121 
Grey's, Sir George, "Journals of Two Expeditions of Discovery," 81, 89, 

128 ; " North-west and Western Australia," 56 
Gribble, Rev. E. R., on Phratries of N. Queensland, 107 
Ground, Native words for, 34, 215 
Group-Marriage, 108 
Grow, Native words for, 259 

Gudang (Cape York) dialect, Vocabulary of, 208-272 
Gunbower dialect, Vocabulary of, 208-272 



Hair, Differences in quality of the, 11 ; Colour of the, 75 ; Native words 

for, 243 
Hand, Emblematic use of, 53 ; a Sacred Symbol, 137 ; Native words 

for, 248 
Be, Native words for, 264 
Head, The Shape of the Australian's, 77 
Bead, Various names for, 41, 72, 154, 243 
Hear, Native words for, 259 
Beat, Native words for, 211 
Heavy, Native words for, 238 
Heroes, Ancient, 146 
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Hill, Native words for, 216 

Him, Native words for, 264 

Hindostan, Affinity of Australians with Aborigines of, 48 

Hindu god Siva identified in Cave-painting, 150; Mythology, 135 ; Venera- 
tion for pebbles, 53 

Hi*, Native words for, 264 

" History of Tasmania," 20, 26 

Hole, Native words for, 218 

Home, Tasmanian and Victorian words for, 40 

Honey, Method of eating, 89 

Hooker, Mr., The theory of, 7 

House, Native words for, 40, 218 

How, Native words for, 269 

Howitt's "Kamilroi and Kurnai," 17, 18, 114 

Hall's '* Remarks on the Probable Origin and Antiquity of the Aboriginal 
Natives of N.S.W.," 130 

Hungry, Native words for, 235 

Husband, Native words for, 223 

Huth's " Marriage of Near Kin," 97 

Huxley, on the Natives of South and West Australia, 13 

— , Opinion of, on the origin of the Australians, 4 



J, Native words for, 262 

I don't know, Native words for, 269 

Igdrasil of Australia, The, 66 

Iguana, Native words for, 227 

Ill-treatment of the Natives, 82 

Implements, The Argument from, 22 

Incest, Abhorrence of, 1 14 

Indian Races identical with Australian, 5 

Indolence of the Black, 81 

Inglis', Rev. John, *• Dictionary of Aneityumese," 156 

Instability of the Blacks, 79 

44 Introcision," The operation of, 65 

Isaiah, lvii. 6, 53 



Jardine, Mr., on Mixture of Races, 11 
Jewish Nose among the Papuans, 14 

Journal of the Anthropological Institute," The 24, 118 
Jus prima noctis, 108 

K 

Kabi Dialect, The, 30, 152; General names in the, 161; Vocabulary 

of, 208-272 
Kabi Language, Adjectival terminations in, 160 ; Phonic elements, 183 ; 

the Noun, 184; Declensions, 185; Pronouns, 185; Adjectives, Numerals, 

and Verb, 187; Prefixes, 188; Affixes, 189; Infixes, 189; Paradigms, 

189 



II 
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Kabi Language, Specimen of, with translation, 191 

Compared with Diyeri language, 198 

Kabi Tribe, Members of the, 10; their Club, 25 ; Love-letters among, 114; 

Doctors of the, 143 ; deifies the rainbow, 146 
Kabi words, Analogy of, 154, 155 
Kali, Representation of, 135 
Kalkadoon Tribe, their term for two, 149 
Kamilroi and Kabi languages, 190 

— and Kurnai," by Fison and Howitt, 17, 18, 114 

— and other Australian Languages,** 48 
Dialect, 29 ; Vocabulary of, 208-272 

methods of discovering cause of death, 123 

words compared to Malay and Tasmanian, 154, 155 

Kangaroo, Tasmanian word for, 42 ; Etymology of native words for, 159 ; 

Native words for, compared, 41, 226 
Karween, the second man, 15 
KiU, Native words for, 258 
Kilparra Tribe, The, 15 

, the wife of the first black man on the Darling, 17 

Kindle, Native words for, 154 

•• King Billy." 75 

King George's Sound Natives, 17 

King's " Voyages to Australia," 127 

Kinship, Australian system of, 48, 51, 94 

Knife, Native words for, 41 

Know, Native words for, 259 

Roradji, or Native Magicians, 142 

Kowrarega (Torres Strait) dialect, Vocabulary of, 208-272 

Kvndlr bdnggan, or Sorcerer, 143 



L, The initial, common to Victorian and Tasmanian Languages, 37 
Lake Amadeus, Paintings found near, 127 

dialect, Vocabulary of, 208-272 

Lal-Lal dialect, Vocabulary of, 208-272 

Lang's, Dr., "Queensland, Australia," 147 

Language, The argument from, 29 ; Tables of analogies of, 36, 40, 154, 155 ; 

of the Tasmanian Aborigines, 175 ; Dr. Bleek's classification of, 150 ; 

The simplest current in West Australia, 151 ; The most complex at 

Lake Macquarie, 151 
Languages of Australia, The, 149 ; Number and Gender, 161 ; the Noun, 

161 ; the Adjective, 162 ; Numerals, 163 ; Pronouns, 171 ; Prepositions 

and Conjunctions, 172 ; the Verb, 173 
Larrikeya dialect, Vocabulary of, 208-272 
Latham's theory, 3 

Laughing Jackass, Native words for, 229 
Leg, Native words for, 40, 155, 249 
Lesson's, Dr. "Les Polynesiens," 2, 13 
Lift, Native words for, 256 
Light, Native words for, 210 

(not heavy), Native words for, 239 

Lightning, Native words for, 215 
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Like, Native words for, 260 

Lip, Native words for, 41, 245 

Linguistic resemblances to Dravidian, 49 

Live (verb), Native words for, 154, 252 

Long, Native words for, 233 

Longevity of the Natives, 92 

Love-letters among the Kabi Tribe, 114 

Looern, The mjths of, 19 

Louse, Native words for, 155 

Lower Lachlan and Murrumbidgee dialect, Vocabulary of, 208-272 

Lump, Native words for, 219 

M 

Macdonald's, Dr., "Etymological Dictionary of the Language of Efate," 
155 ; •' Oceana," 114, 116; "The Asiatic Origin of the Oceanic Lan- 
guages," 57 

Macdonald, Flora, 115 

Macdonnell Ranges, Language at, 199 ; Phonic elements, 199 ; Noun and 
Pronoun, 200 ; Adverbs, 201 ; Verbs, Voice, Number and Mood, 202 ; 
Participle, 203 ; Vocabulary of, 208-272 

McGillivray's "Voyage of the Rattlesnake" 67 

McLennan's " Studies in Ancient History/' 16, 95 

McKillop's " Trans. Roy. Soc. South Australia," 120 

Magicians, Native, 142 

Maha Kali, The Hindu Goddess, 135 

Make, Native words for, 257 

" Malay Archipelago, The," quoted 7, 14, 80 

Malay Element, The, 55 ; Immigration, 6, 62 ; Speech, Relics of, 58 ; Words 
compared with Australian, 154-155 

Malay o- Dravidian Shoot grafted on Australian Aborigines, 9 

Malays, The, 1-5 ; Physical influences of, 56 ; Linguistic influences of, 57 

Man, The term used for, 70 ; Native words for, compared, 40, 154, 220 

Man-making, 116 

Mana Superstition, The, 144 

Manngur of the Kabi Tribe, 143 

Mapoon River dialect, Vocabulary of, 208-272 

Marriage, Communal or Group (?), 96 ; Class rules in, 95, ico, 102 ; by Cap- 
ture, 113 ; by Agreement, 114 ; in Queensland, 21 

Marry, Native words for, 260 

Marsden's "History of Sumatra," 120, 130 

Matrimonial restrictions, 94 

Max MUller's " Three Lectures on the Science of Language," 37 

Me, Native words for, 263 

Meenung blacks, The Totem of the, 18 

Melbourne blacks, The Myths of the, 15 

Mental and Moral Characteristics of the Australians, 78 

Message-stick, The, 60; introduced by Malays, 125 

Migration from the North-East, 66 

Mill:, Native words for, 212 

Mimicry, The power of, 78 

" Min," a radical syllable, 58 

Mine, Native words for, 262 
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Minning dialect, Vocabulary of, 208-272 

Missionary Effort, Small success of, 82 

Mist, Native words for, 214 

Mokwarra, the wife of the first black man on the Darling, 17 

Tribe, The, 15 

Moon, Native words for, 41, 208 

Moor's "Hindu Pantheon," 135 

Mopoke and Eagle, 16 " ~ 

Moral qualities of the Blacks weak, 79 

Morning, Native words for, 210 

Mortlake dialect, Vocabulary of, 208-272 

Mosquito, Native words for, 231 

Mother, Various words for, 41, 57, 72, 223 

Mother-in-law, Avoidance of, 1 14 

Mourning for the dead, 122, 124 

Mouth, Various names for, 34, 41, 72, 245 

Muliarra Cooking, 28 

M tiller, Dr. F., against the relationship of Dravidian and Australian, 51 

Muller's, Dr., " Raise der Fregatte Novara," 149 

Murdoo Legend, The, 96 

Murray blacks, The myths of the, 15 

Murrumbidgee dialect, Vocabulary of, 208-272 

Murunuda dialect, Vocabulary of, 208-272 

Muse, The Australian, 140 

Mutilations, 119 

Mythergoody dialect, Vocabulary of, 208-272 

Mythology, Australian, 146 

— and Tradition, The Argument from, 14 

Myths of the Murray blacks, 15 

N 

Nad, Native words for, 248 

Names of Dead People not pronounced, 144 

Napier Range dialect, Vocabulary of, 208-272 

Nardoo Creeks, Paintings found at, 127 

"Nardu" grass, 89 

Nari, The Creation of all things ascribed to, 137 

Narrinyeri tribe, The, no; Myths of, 16; Totems, 21 ; Sorcery among, 

145 ; Vocabulary, 208-272 
Native Police, The, 82 

" Native Tribes of South Australia," 12, 16, in, 145 
" Nauries," Pictures of the, 137 
Negatives as names of Communities, 109 
Negro appearance of Natives in the West, 13 
Negro blood on a great Southern Continent, 7 
Negroes, Australians related to, 5 
Nest, Native words for, 40 

New Caledonia, the inhabitants and language of, 45 
New Guinea and Australian Numerals compared, 169 

Immigration from, 4 

New Hebridean Words compared with Malay and Australian, 154, 155 
New Hebridean's Veneration for Pebbles, 53 
New Holland, Australia once known as, 1 
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Nguna (N.H.) dialect, Vocabulary of, 208-272 

Wight, Native words for, 211 

No, Native words for, 262 

Nogoa River, A Tribe on the, 9 

Northern Australia, The blacks of, 13 

Nose, A hooked, common to the three races, 14; Native words for, 35, 

154, 244; Piercing of the, 86, 120 
Numeral System of the Aborigines, 163 
Numerals, Dravidian, 50 ; Etymology of Australian, 159 ; Tasmanian, 32. 

179 ; traced to the North-East, 68 ; traced from South to North, 149 ; 

Australian and New Guinea compared, 169 



O 

Old Man, Native words for, 221 

11 Old Peter," 76 

Old Woman, Native words for, 221 

One, Native words used for, 50, 62, 69, 72, 165, 169, 272 

Open or cut, Native words for, 40 

Opossum Rug Clothing, 85 

Opossum, Various names for, 41, 62, 227 

Ornamentation, 86 ; Cicatrices as, 121 

Ovens, Native, 91 

Ours, Native words for, 265 



Painting, The art of, 126 {see also Cave-paintings) 

Palmer River dialect, Vocabulary of, 208-272 

Papuan race, The, in Western Australia, 13 ; Characteristics of, 80 

Papuans the first inhabitants, 4 

Parnkalla dialect. Vocabulary of, 208-272 

14 Parnkalla Vocabulary," 31 

Particles in Native dialects, 160 

Parts of Speech in Australian languages, 160 

Parvati, the Hindu Goddess, 135 

Path, Native words for, 219 

Pebbles, Sacred, 53, 73, 143, 145 

Pelican, Native words for, 229 

Phlebotomy, Native, 143 

Phonic System, The, 152 

Phonology, Likeness in, 62 

Phratries of Queensland, 21 ; of other districts, 102-107 

Physical characters of the Australians, 74 

Physiological contrast between Australians and Tasmanians, 9 

Physiology, Evidence from, 8 

Pidong dialect, Vocabulary of, 208-272 

Pikumbul Tribe, The, 109 

Plural, Sign of, 155 

Poetry, Native, 140 

Polyandry, 97 

Polynesian and Australians, Community in a objects of worship, 145 
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Porc*pint\ Native words for, 225 

Port Darwin as a landing-place, 7 

Preterite, Formation of, in Tamil and Australian, 51 

M Proceedings of the Royal Society of Victoria," 1 1 1, 121 138, 146 

Pronouns, Dravidian, 49; A particular type of, in Australia, 70; The 

marks of, 160 
Proximity of Abode a favourable supposition of affinity, 8 



Q 

Qoatrefages, de, on the Tasmanians, 2 
Queensland, The marriage system of, 21 
Quick, Native words for, 237 

R 

Haiti or Water, Various names for, 72, 209 

Rainbow, The, deified by- the Kabi Tribe, 146 ; As a "doctor" maker, 143 ; 

Native words for, 209 
Ramahyuck School, Percentage of Marks, 78 
Red Hand, The symbol of, 54, 137 
Bed, Native words for, 235 
Beed Spears, Native words for, 241 
Religious Beliefs of the Battaks, 131 
Religious Superstitions, Australian, 53 
" Report of the Australian Association for the Advancement of Science, 

10, 121 
Ridley's, Rev. W., " Kamllroi and other Australian Languages," 48 
Bight, Native words for, 239 
Rock-Paintings in N.S.W., 138 (set Cave-painting) 
Rope-climbing, Common to both sides of Bass Strait, 26 
Roth's, W. E., " Ethnological Studies among the North- West Central 

Queensland Aborigines," 65, 97, 107, 108, 121 
Royal Society of Victoria, Proceedings of, in, 121, 138, 146 
Ruby Creek dialect, Vocabulary of, 208-272 
Run, Native words for, 255 



n 



Saibai Island (N.G.) dialect, Vocabulary of, 208-272 

44 Science " (Australian periodical), 107, 108 

Seal, The, as a Totem, 17 

See, Native words for, 258 

Serpent, The, a token of divinity, 134 ; Native words for, 40 

Sex-Totems, 21 

Shadow, Native words for, 213 

Shield, Native words for, 241 

Shields, 87 ; unknown to Tasmanians, 23 

Short, Native words for, 234 

Shout, Native words for, 36 

Sing, Native words for, 261 

Singing, The Tasmanian, 28 
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Singleton, Rock-paintings in the neighbourhood of, 138 
Sister, Elder, Native words for, 224 

Younger, Native words for, 224 

Sit, Native words for, 253 

Siva, Cave-painting identified as, 130 

Representation of, 135 

Skin, The Colour of the, 75 ; Native words for, 154, 250 

Sky, Native words for, 209 

Sleep, Native words for, 40, 253 

Slow, Native words for, 237 

Small, Native words for, 154, 233 

Smell, Native words for, 244 

Smoke, Native words for, 35, 41, 214 

Smyth's "Aborigines of Victoria," 11, 12, 13, 14, 19, 20, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 

31, 42, 86, 87, 125 
Snake, Native words for, 232 
Son-in-law, Avoidance of, 1 14 
Sorcery, the great bane of the Aborigines, 142 
South Sea Island Superstitions, 53 
Southern Continent, The, once greater than it is now, 7 
Speak, Native words for, 255 
Spears, 87 ; Native words for, 241 
Speech comparatively homogeneous at first, 151 
Spencer and Gillen on Phratries of S. Australia, 105 ; on Creation Myths, 

148 
Star, Native words for, 208 

Stature of the Australians and Tasmanians Compared, 9 
Stick, Native words for, 40 
Stokes, Capt., Cave-paintings discovered by, 127 
Stomach, Various names for, 41, 72, 247 
Stone, Native words for, 40s 72, 216 

Stone Implements of the Tasmanians and Australians compared, 24 
Stone-knife, Native words for, 242 
Stone Tools, 88 

Straight, Native words for, 240 
Strike, Native words for, 257 
Strong, Native words for, 238 
" Studies in Ancient History," 16, 95 
Subincision, The practice of, 65, 121 
"Sumatra, History of," 120, 130 
Sumatra the home of the Cave-painting Artist, 134 
Sumatran intercourse and influence, 120 

writing discovered in Cave-painting, 130 

Sun, Native words for, 36, 62, 208 

Sunday Island dialect, Vocabulary of, 208-272 

Succession, Rights of, 98 

Superstitions, Native, 144 

Supreme Being, Native names for, 147 

Swan, Native words for, 230 

Sweet, Native words for, 239 

Swords, Wooden, 87 

Sydney, Rock-paintings near, 138 

Sympathy and Affection of the Blacks, 80 



